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THE PRESIDENT’S PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 

RESIDENT ARTHUL’'S second annual 
] Message to Congress presents the com- 

prehensive view of all national inter- 
ests which is expected in such Executive 
communications, and discusses the press- 
ing questions of Federal policy with clear- 
ness and force. The most interesting 
and important passages of the document 
are those which concern the subjects of in- 
ternal revenue reduction, tariff revision and 
civil service reform; and the treatment of 
all three will command the general appro- 
val of the country. 

Polnting out that the great excess of last 
year's revenues ($403,525,250) over the ex- 
penditures ($257,981,439) left a surplus of 
$145,543,811, which is likely to be equaled, 
if not exceeded, during the present year, 
the President argues the imperative neces- 
sity of ‘‘immediate and extensive reduc- 
tions in the annual revenues of the Govern- 
ment.”’ Unless such reductions are made, 
one of three things must happen, all of 
which are to be deprecated —a vast surplus 
must lie idle in the Treasury, the Govern- 
ment must buy bonds not yet redeemable 
at an enormous premium, or the swollen 
revenues will be devoted to extravagant 
expenditure. 

The President would secure part of the 
needed reduction by abolishing all internal 
taxes except those upon distilled epirits, 
which would permit such a elmpi'fication 
of the machinery of collection that nearly 
2,000 offices could be abolished, and at 
least $2,500,000 of the present running ex- 
penses of the bureau could be saved. Dis- 
tilled spirits produced last year a revenue 
of $69,873,408, or nearly one-half of the 
$146,523,273 derived from all internal 
revenue sources, so that the abolition of 
all other internal taxes would cut off just 
about half of the present eurplus. 

The President rightly holds that a re- 
form of our tariff system and large reduc- 
tions in the present revenue from that 
source are more important than the removal 
of the taxes on distilled spirits, as they are 
entirely feasible if the latter are retained 
The revenue from customs last year ex 
ceeded $220,000,000, and promises to reach 
a still higher total during the current year, 
so that relief from the exorbitant duties now 
charged is entirely practicable. The Presi- 
dent recommends a material enlargement of 
the free list, a simplification of the complex 
schedule of imposts upon certain manufac- 
tures, and a sub3tantial reduction of the 
duties upon iron and. steel, cotton, silk, 
wool and woolen goods, sugar and molas- 
ses; and the enactment of a Bill incorpor- 
ating his suggestions would give the coun. 
try a very satisfactory tariff revision. It is 
gratifying to observe that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House have re- 
solved to take up this subject at once, with 
a view of framing an Act in general har- 
mony with the views of the President and 
the Tariff Commission. 

In discussing the civil service, the Preai- 
dent shows that he recognizes the lesson 
of the recent elections and is ready to pro- 
fit by it. The somewhat perfunctory treat- 
ment of this subject in his Message a year 
ago is now replaced by a confession that 
the people have expressed their earnest 
wish for prompt and definite action, and a 
declaration that, in his own judgment, such 
action should be no longer postponed. He 
goes still further, and advises the passage 
at the present session of the Pendleton 
Bill now pending before the Senate, or any 
other measure which shail embody the im- 
portant features of that excellent scheme 
for inaugurating a thorough reform of our 
civil service. Perceiving that Jay Hubbell- 
ism was one of the chief abuses rebuked 
by the voters last November, the President 
fitly closes his discussion of this theme by 
a frank admission that the so-called ‘ vol- 
uotary contributions” are not voluntary, 
and a recommendation that a Bill should 
be passed ‘‘ which will effectually suppress 
them.” 

The Republican majority in Congress 
made a bad blunder Jast seesion when they 
rejected the generally wise suzgestions of 
the President in his first annual Message, 
the most important of which, except his 
presept heartier advocacy of civil service 
reform, he has now only repea‘ed. They 
wlil be wise to pay more heed to such good 
advice this Winter, and the country will 
commend the readiness, and even impa- 
tience, shown by members in the very open- 
ing days of the session to get an early 
start in the good work of lightening the 
public burdens. There is something rather 
ludicrous about the eagerness with which 
C- ngTessmen crowd upon each other's heels 
in tuvir desire to secure the credit of such 
legislation as the country demands; but the 
people will welcome with eatisfaction the 
evidence thus afforded that their servants 








are disposed at last to place themselves 
abreast of public sentiment as to all the 
great commanding questions of the hour. 





OUR FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


hg the dark period of the war it was cus- 

tomary to refer to the days when gold 
and silver were in active circulation as the 
‘*good old times.” Gold the people are 
always glad to receive; but, without dwell- 
ing on the cumbersome silver dollar which 
is received with bad grace by many, there 
is undoubtedly a desire among business 
men that a certain amount of paper frac- 
tional currency, based on silver if neces- 
sary, should be issued in order that the 
inconveniences arising from the weight and 
shape of the smaller silver coins may be 
obviated. Treasurer Gilfillan, in confirma- 
tion of this, reports that there is a growing 
demand from all parts of the country fcr 
such money, adding that the law does not 
prohibit ite issue, but that the oid plates 
having been destroyed, a small appropria- 
tion from Congress for the engraving of 
new plates would be necessary—an expense 
which, he thinks, would be more than re- 
paid by the destruction or loss of a certain 
amouct of such currency while in circula- 
tion. 

The reasons which business men give for 
desiring such a currency are numerous. 
They say that, dirty and ragged as the old 
fractional! currency often became, there is 
now really no substitute for it; that the 
silver coins are either too heavy to trans- 
mit by mail, or else easily betray their 
presence in a letter, and thus prove too 
much of a temptation for those who handle 
letters containing them ; that the trouble 
and cost of obtaining postal orders for 
small amounts is altogether too great ; 
that, while postage-stamps may be used 
for this purpose, they are easily defaced, 
and then becume valuelees, and that, be- 
sides, they are not everywhere received as 
currency ; that the accumulation of these 
stamps on small orders is often, during a 
year, a source of no small loss, and that, 
as they cannot possibly all be used, they 
are obliged to dispose of them at a dis- 
count to brokers, who make it a business 
to sell stamps at less than the Government 
rates, just as ‘‘scalpers’’ do in the case of 
railroad tickets. They think that the issue 
should be limited to a comparatively emall 
amount, and urge that it would prove of 
real service to business men, as well as 
others, especially in small transactions 
carried on by mail. 

Whatever may be gaid as to the advis- 
ability of adopting this suggestion, there 
can be no question that it is heard from 
the commercial element all over the coun- 
try ; and, provided the amount is kept 
within moderate limits, there seems no 
very serious objection to such a currency 
as that mentioned. 

As the trade of the country increases, it 
is naturally attended by the increasing use 
of small coins. This is, perhaps, more 
particularly noticeable on the Pacitic Coast. 
In California, before the people learned 
that there was more money to be made in 
wheat culture than in gold mining, they 
disdained to use some of the smaller coins; 
nothing less than a dime, and, later, no- 
thing under a ‘‘ nickel” were the unwritten 
laws of trade that preceded the general 
use of still smaller coins. And, as con- 
nected with this increasing use of money 
of small denomination, it is of interest to 
notice that the coinage of $2,012,594 at 
the Philadelphia Mint last month included 
1,260,000 dimes, 1,970,000 five cent pieces, 
22,200 two-cent pieces, and 2,750,000 cents. 
An unusual demand for dimes has kept the 
Philadelphia Mint busy for some time past, 
but the demand fs not believed to proceed 
from the wants of general trade, but from 
the extensive use of these coins in the 
manufacture of cheap jewelry. 








DECLINE OF SACERDOTALISM. 


ROFESSOR FISHER’S article in the 
North American Review for December, 
upon ‘* The Decline of Clerical Authority,” 
opens up @ subject of great practical inter- 
est to all those who are accustumed to ob- 
serve the trend of religious thought in 
modern society. The fact that the power 
of the clergy is relatively less than it was 
in former days, and is on the wane, he con- 
siders indubitable, and true not only of the 
Protestant sects, but in a lees degree of the 
Church of Rome also. 

The general cause of this gradual falling 
away of the clerical prerogatives and influ- 
ence the Professor finds in the advanced 
intelilzence of the laity-—a circumstance 
which may well calm the fears of those who 
mistakenly imagine that it denotes a moral 
and intejlectual deterioration of society. 
It is not that the clergy know less or are 
less worthy than in former times, but that 
the people know more, and are better capa- 
ble than once they were of getting along 
without masters. This surely is not a ca- 
lamity that should inspirealarm. Itshows 


that we are leveling up, not down, ard that, 
consequently, the foundations of the Repub- 





lic are being strengthened. Knowledge, 








which is power, is simply displacing the ig- 
norance which was once accounted bliss. In- 
separably connected with this general cause 
of the change referred to—a part and fruit 
of it—is the mortal blow inflicted at the Re- 
formation upon the sacerdotal conception 
of the ministry. Once it was held and 
taught that the clergy were the possessors 
of a mystic grace, making them the official 
and exciusive almoners of Heaven’s bounty 
—the channels through which the Divine for- 
giveness and the Divine help came down to 
the souls of men. The Reformaticn was a 
deadly assault upon this superstitious as- 
sumption—an uprising of the laity, a de- 
thronement of the clergy. Luther resisted 
the assumption of a divine power in the 
Church, and contended that a company of 
pious laymen, left by themselves in a desert, 
might make a priest of one of their own 
number, and ‘‘the man so chosen would be 
as truly a priest as if all the bishops in the 
world had consecrated him.” Of course the 
habit of mind which the sacerdotal theory 
had bred among the people could not be 
dissipated in a moment, but its power was 
then bruken and has ever since been grow- 
ing less. ‘The tendency and effect of the 
Reformation, from the first, was to limit 
the functions of the clergy to their purely 
spiritual offices, and compel them to relin- 
quish their power over secular affairs. 

Theological and historical echolars of 
the highest authority among Protestants 
are now agreed that sacerdotalism had no 
place In the primitive Church. The most 
authoritative scholarship of the English 
Church is at one with Continental scholars 
on this point. Sacerdotalism, in short, is a 
fungus growth, the removal of which is 
necessary to the restoration of Christianity 
to its primitive simplicity and purity. The 
development of philosophy and culture no 
longer depends upon the clergy, but goes 
forward mainly under the direction of the 
laity. Religious skepticism is one of the 
immediate consequences of this transition; 
but the ethical element of Christianity has 
lost none of its vigor. Whatever influence in- 
fidelity may temporarily possess, a general 
lapse from Christian belief is not to be 
feared. 

Those who imagine that the decline of 
clerical authority is merely part and parcel 
of Protestantism may disabuse themselves 
of this impression by taking a glance at 
the present condition of Catholicism ‘n 
Europe. In Italy the principality which the 
Popes have ruled for a thousand years has 
been wrested from them by a Catholic 
sovereign, with a Catholic nation at his 
back. Protests and anathemas from the 
Vatican have been of no avail. National- 
ism has triumphed over ecclesiasticism, 
and the latter is growing more feeble every 
day. Real property long held by the 
Church, and valued at nearly $168,000,000, 
bas been confiscated to the uses of the 
State, and the income therefrom consti- 
tutes the public worship fund, administered 
by a council of civilians. In France as 
well as Italy the State now assumes the 
control of education and marriage, so long 
monopolized by priestly authority. Catho- 
lic nations seem to say to the priesthood: 
‘*Frame what dogmas you choose, fulmi- 
nate your anathemas, but take care to 
abstain from interferring in these great 
matters of social concern and civil obliga- 
tion; here the clergyman is only a citizen; 
he cannot dictate Jaw; he must obey the 
law which lay society judges to accord 
with public interest and with the demands 
of modern civilization.” Large numbers of 
men who stil! retain their connection with 
the Catholic Chureh, and are in no way 
tainted with modern skepticism, join in 
these restrictions upon eacerdotalism. 

But, after all, there is no ground for the 
inference that the proper function of the 
Christian ministry is likely to cease, or 
their legitimate agency to become insignifi- 
cant. On the contrary, the relinquishment 
of attributes which they ought not to exer- 
cise may be for their own advantage, and 
may serve to augment their rightful in- 
fluence. 








OUR LAND SYSTEM. 


HE policy of the Government with ré- 
gard to our public lands demands the 
serious consideration of Congress. The 
homestead and pre-emption laws were 
among the most beneficent measures ever 
enacted, and the wonderful growth of our 
Western States and Territories in popula- 
tion during the past generation bas amply 
vindicated their wisdom. But, like many 
other measures beneficent in their design, 
these laws have been found of late years so 
defective in some of their provisions that 
they have been largely prostituted from 
their original purpose, of aiding the honest 
settler to a home on the frontier, to the en- 
richment of speculators. The Interior 
Department reports that the pre emption 
law is now principally used for the berne- 
fit of such speculators, who avail them- 
selves of its provisions to aggregate large 
quantities of land which they hold against 
a rise, and the abuse has become so great 
that the repeal of the law ia recommended. 
The Department advises, at the same time, 
@ chanze in the homestead law, so as to 





require proof of actual residence, improve. 
ment and cultivation for at least one year 
before parties are allowed to commute 
their entries by the payment of cash. 
Under the present loose system over 
14,000,000 acres of the public lands werg 
disposed of last year, in large measure for 
the benefit of land sharks, and the rapidly 
dwindling amount of available territory 
for settlers should impel Congress to 
promptly end this gross abuse. It will be 
a positive crime to permit any further 
waste of the heritage which belongs not to 
this generation only, but to all which are 
to come after it. 








MANY WIVES OR ONE? 


Tuas annual measure which Artemus 

Ward used to allude to as ‘‘A Bill to 
relieve the gentlemen of Utah from their 
burdens” is once more being put into form 
for the action of Congress. Whether it wil! 
be any more effective than its numerous 
predecessors remains to be seen. Certain 
it is that one of two courses ought to be 
taken: either a stringent law for the de- 
struction of polygamy ought to be paesed 
and rigidly executed, or else the whole sub- 
ject should be let alone and bigamy be 
established as one of the domestic virtues 
in Utah. The United States should not 
deliberately make itself an object of de- 
rision any longer. 

The law depriving all polygamists of the 
right to vote having failed to give the law- 
and-order party control of the Territory, 
the Utah Commission now recommend, in 
addition, a marriage law enacted by Con- 
gress declaring all future marriages null 
and void, unless contracted before a Gov- 
ernment officer according to a epecified 
form as prescribed. They also advise the 
abrogation of the law giving the right of 
suffrage to women. The obvious objection 
to the first suggestion is that it would be 
anomalous for Congreas to prescribe mar- 
riage laws for Utah, and not to do so for 
the other Territories —especially as po- 
lygamy has got a decided foothold in both 
Idaho and Colorado. Why not make the 
new marriage code of univereal application 
to the Territories? As the Territories are 
wards of the nation, it seems peculiarly 
fitting that the guardian should control 
that most eacred of domestic ties, which 
underlies all social order and all pros- 
perity. Let Congress prove itself a com- 
petent guardian—equal to the heavy re- 
sponsibilities which the office imposes, 
Let it define forthwith how marriages shall 
be contracted in all the Territories, instead 
of shirking its duty and leaving these 
minors to their own passion or caprice, 
and then when things go wrong vainly 
trying to patch them up and punish the 
wrong-doers. 

The crime of polygamy is not a difficult 
one to deal with, if it were taken hold of 
sternly, and that it still lingers to plague 
our second century is a serious disgrace to 
both parties and all of our lawgivers. The 
inner fact is that Congress has always held 
back ita hand from effective measures, ard 
courts have given to the laws a half-hearted 
enforcement because of a half-defined su- 
perstition that to interfere with polygamy 
would be an infringement of religious 
liberty. Of course, nothing could well be 
further from the truth. Freedom of re- 
ligion is the right to think; the law against 
polygamy only interferes with the right to 
act contrary to the public welfare. When- 
ever religion touches the realm of action, 
teaching men what they may do, as well as 
what they may think, then it comes within 
the dominion of law where statutes are 
supreme. If a polygamist says ‘' To con- 
fine myself to one wife would be an infringe- 
ment of my conscience,” the obvious reply 
would be ‘‘ The law is an expression of the 
aggregate conscience of the State; you 
must make your own private conscience 
square with that.” 

If a Hindoo woman in New York should 
insist on filnging her babe into the Hudson 
as a religious rite, or a citizen of Polynesia 
should make arranzements for a human 
sacrifice, the eheriff wouid say ‘‘I don't 
know anything about your religion; I sup- 
pose you may believe what you please; but 
if you kill anybody you will be hung in 
obedience to the general conscience of 
society.” So of polygamy. It is as gross 
a violation of our civilization as murder is, 
and should be dealt with as vigorously ard 
summarily, without any sentimentalism 
regarding religious freedom. It would be 
better, of course, if polygamy could be 
dealt with in the persons of those who 
practice it without abridging the privileges 
of those who do not practice it, but only 
believe in it; but the Federal Govern- 
ment has absolute power to deal with 
the unclean monster, and, if necessary, 
it may call to account even those accom- 
plices and abettors who encourage others 
to violate the law and conspire to prevent 
their punishment, without placing them- 
themselves under its ban. If there is 0° 
constitutional method of dealing with this 
iniquity, let the Constitution be amended for 
that purpose; indeed, let Congress do what- 
ever is required to exterminate the evil. It 
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and ruined; other things being equal, the 
party which deals with it most wisely and 
energetically will be very likely to go to 
the front and stay there. 








OUR ALLEGED NAVY, 


{RANTING for atgdrient's sake that we 
have a navy, there are several points 
in conuection with it which cannot be too 
intelligently considered or too speedily set- 
tled. Among the reasons which may be 
adduced by those who believe that there is 
an American navy may be mentioned the 
occastonal announcement that ships-vf-war 
bearing the United States flag have been 
towed into some port for repairs; the re- 
cent dismissal of the captain of the United 
States frigate Tennessee for hiring a pilot to 
brig him into New York hetbor; and the 
statement by cable that the Atterican 
admiral, before leaving the Bay of Alex: 
andria, steamed around the English ves- 
s4l8, cheering them each In turn. Of this 
dating {édt an esteemed contemporary 
ravely teftiarked: ‘ This was an aet of no 
ordinary couragé,.and désérvés moté than 
a passing recognition. A man who Will gd 
right out on the water in an American 
man-of-war doesn’t know what fear is.” 
Perhaps a still better evidence of the exist- 
ence of a navy, and one which would be 
most convincing to the taxpayers, is the 
fact that about $15,000,000 are voted by 
Congress annually to keep it up. 

A more serious side to the whole subject 

is presented in an article in a recent issue 
6f the London Spectator, which says : 
_“ The Ameticans have an old joke that, under 
certain citcumstances, they would come overt hete 
afii tow the British Isles up the Mississipp!. To 
this juctiat bit of btag we can oppose thé state- 
tient fa sobet.eatnest that England could dispatch 
a single one of her large ironclads acfoss the Atlan- 
tic, and dictate any terms she pleased; and that 
nyt only could a great naval power like England do 
this, but any littie country of the world that chose 
to fitout a man of-war of the modern type would 
have the United States at its mercy.” 

Not the least disagreeable part qf this 
statement lies in its absolute truth. Evén 
Chili—or Switzerland, for that matter—or 
any power that makes no special pretense 
in the matter of naval armament, could 
easily place us temporarily at its mercy. 

That this is so is a national disgrace. 
Out of 140 ve:sela of which the navy 
hotiinally ¢onsisted on January ist, 1882, 
aécording to thé Report of Secretary 
Ghandlet, only thirty seven of 900 to 
4;840 tons displacement ate ptonotinced 
available for cGruisitig, dnd thétr avail- 
ability to keep afloat éven fs somewhat 
apocryphal, leaving out the questions of 
offensive or defensive operations, or the 
speed necessary to escape a threatened 
danger. The Secretary speaks very plainly 
of this mongrel collection of crafts. 

“ They are sufficient for giving practice to officers 
and men, and for displaying the flag abroad; but 
they have no speed, no modern engines and none of 
the capabilities of modern war vessels. They should 
be replaced by modern iron or steel cruisers. The 
available armored vessels are thirteen single-tur- 
reted monitors, with no speed and little power. 
Most of them have been laid up for several years, 
but a trial has recently been made of three with in- 
different results. The guns of the navy includea 
large number of smooth-bore muzzle-loaders, some 
forty-pound and eighty-pound Parrott rifles, and 
eighty-seven converted rifies of fair power. There 
is not one modern high-powered gun among them, 
and only the eighty-seven converted guns are worth 
Tetaining.”’ 

We ought, at least, to have ships enough 
to give all the officers of the navy one an- 
hual excursion on the water. In time of 
peace we should prepare for disagreeable 
contingencies. With such a coastline as 
ours, from New Brunswick to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Alaska to Southern Califor- 
nia, from any point of view it is indefensi- 
ble that we should not have some ships-of- 
war, of the latest and best models and most. 
perfect equipment. If for no other reason, 
the frequent necessity for protecting the 
lives and liberties of American citizens in 
foreign countries, and enforcing the dignity 
of our flag, would warrant a liberal expen- 
diture for our naval establishment. But 
not to be disbursed, however, under the 
supervision of jobbers and speculators. Let 
us have @ navy worthy the name or abolish 
it altogether. As Secretary Chandler says: 
‘Tf the naval establishment is not to be 
made effective, it should be discontinued, 
and the $15,000,000 annually expended 
should ba reservedto procure in national 
emergencies the assistance of foreign ships 
and guns.” 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


T= excitement in Ireland has been tempo- 
rarily quelled by the postponement for 
ten days of the proceedings already begun 
arainst Messrs. Davitt, Healy and Quinn, three 
prominent Home Rule leaders. on account of 
their intemperate speeches. There is no evi- 
dence, however, of any permanent improve- 
ment in the situation. ‘he number of agrarian 
Outrages in the country during November, to 
be sure, was but eighty-nine, which contrasts 
!avorably with previous lists; but, as Justice 
‘) Brien pointed out in his address to the 
Dublin-Grand Jury last week, the decrease in 
the number of crimes committed has been 
mainly in the sending of threatening letters, and 
there’ has been no falling off in the number of 
undetected crimes, as evidenced by the recent 
aitacks upon Judge Lawson and other officials. 
The judge declared that, in consequence of the 


| increase in such offenses, if@ trade of Dublin 
is gradually decaying, and people wifo are 
able to do so are giving up their business and 
fleeing from the city, as if it were infected with 
the plague. 

The final settlement of Arabi’s fate has dis- 
posed of that element in the Egyptian problem 
which aroused most public interest. The ex- 
rebel leader professes to be contented with his 
lot. Half a dozen of his chief supporters have 
been treated in the same way as himself, 
being arrdjgned on the charge of rebellion, 


Kheédive wth their lives, on ¢oftdition of going 
into exile. Negotiations are in progress be- 





sentenced to death. gttd then let off by the | 





tween England and France in relation to thé | 
| practicé was made in this instance altogether 


Egyptian question, and England is reported to 
| have offered 'rance the permanent presidency 
| of the debt commission, only to have the proposi- 
tion ceclined on the ground that its acceptance 
would make necessary the maintenance of im- 
partiality, which would debar France from 
de’ending her interests. 

The reassembling of the Spanish Cortes was 
marked By a4 brilliant victory for the Govern- 
ment, Seiior Herrera, the Ministerial candidate, 
being elected President of thé Chamber of 
Deputies by the unexpectedly large vofe of 
223 to 82 for Marshal Serrano’s nephew, 
Sefior Dominguez, the candidate of the Opposi- 
tio. Sétrrano promptly brought forward his 
proposition for a modification of the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, while declaring himself an up- 
holder of the presént dynasty, which Prime 
Minister Sagasta opposed as one that would 
cause the country to retrograde. Serratd'd 
success appears impossible: but as his party, 
and also the republicans and conservatives, 
seem determined to obstruct the policy otf 
the Prime Minister in both Houses, no little 
anxiety prevails. 

Winter opened in Great Britain with one of 
the severest storms ever known, heavy snows 
falling last week on land, while the violent 
gales caused many wrecks along the coast. 
The floods on the Continent have continued, 
and the suffering in some regions has been 
intensified by the freezing of the waters, as 
they intindated large territories. Government 
and individual subscriptions have been made 
for the relief of the sufferers. 








Ox of the most important recommendations 
in the President’s Message is that of a reduction 
in letter postage from three to two cents per 
half ounce. Since thé Stat Route stealing was 
stopped the postal department Has become 
self-sustaining, and the excess of revenue in 
the next fiscal year at the old rates is esti- 
mated at three million five hundred thousand 
dollars. The time is, therefore, auspicious for 
a reduction of postage, while, as the l’resident 
shows by a reference to previous reductions, 
there is every reason to expect that the great 
increase of correspondence which would fol- 
low tlre ptoposed change would repair the 
loss of revenue from stamps within three 
years. Congress appears disposed to act upon 
the President’s recommendation without de- 
lay, and the House has already authorized the 
Appropriations Committee to add a clause to 
the regular postal appropriation Bill making 
the change. As both parties in each branch 
generally favor the reform, there is an excel- 
lent prospect that before the close of the pres- 
ent session the cotintry willenjoy the benefits 
of two-cent letter-postage. * 





Tue suggestion of the President that the 
Constitution should be so amended as to em- 
power the Executive to veto one or more items 
of an appropriation Bill without disapprov- 
ing the entire Bill. is in every way timely and 
commendable, and it is gratifying to observe 
that it has already been acted upon in the 
Senate, where Mr. George, of Mississippi, has 
introduced a joint resolution for an amend- 
ment of this character. The amendment is 
also to provide that no extra compensation 
shall be granted to any public contractor, 
officer, agent, or servant, after the making of 
the contract or rendering of service. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will act upon this 
proposition at once. 1t cannot perform a more 
important public service than to assert its 
authority for the suppression of this practice 
ot rushing through all sorts of questionable 
jobs by lumping them, as was done in the last 
River and Harbor Bill. It is altogether anom- 
alous that while the discretionary power now 
proposed to be given to the President is lodged 
in the Governor of many States, it should have 
been so long denied to the National Executive. 


Tux speech of Governer-elect Cleveland at 
the Manhattan Club reception last week was 
fully in keeping with his previous utterances, 
being characterized by good sense and a 
moderation of sentiment altogether commend- 
able. Whatever may be the case with his fol- 
lowers, it is plain that Governor Cleveland 
has neither lost his head nor been carried off 
his feet by the phenomenal success which at- 
tended his candidacy. In the speech referred to 
he reminded his hearers that ‘‘the late popu- 
lar demonstration did not spring from any pre- 
existing love for the party which was called 
to power,” and then forcibly added: “The 
people voted for themselves and in their own 
interests. If we retain their confidence we 
must deserve it, and we may be sure they will 
call on us to give an account of our steward- 
ship. We shall utterly fail to read aright the 
signs of the times if we are not fully convinced 
that parties are but the instruments through 
which the people work their will. and that 
when they become less or more, the people de- 
sert or destroy them. The vanquished have 
lately learned these things, and the victors 
will act wisely if they profit by the lesson.” 
There can be no doubt that Governor Cleve- 
land means to adminisier the Government of the 





State with paramouat reference to the public 


; such magnitude 





interests ; and if hé shall prove strong enough 
to hold in check the cliques and factions which 
Iitve so long cursed his party, he will rank, 
deservedl}, smong the foremost rulers of his 
time. Wa 

Bripery at elections has becomé an evil of 
that the best men of all 
parties are beginning to see the necessity of 
common action for its suppression. Over in 
New Jersey, the Ilexding men of one of the 
counties agreed, in the récent election, to pro- 
ceed against all persons detected im the use of 
money for the purchase of votes, and 80 vigor- 
ous was the espionage established that, where- 
as bribery had formerly been common, the 


impossible and the election was the purest 
known fora quarter of a cefttury. In another 
New Jersey county, a movement is on foot for 
the establishment of a county organization, 
with subordinate township organizations, to 
engage in practical operations against the abuse 
of vote-buying at future elections by the offer- 
ing of rewards for the exposure of violations 
of the laws, and by the vigorous prosecution 
of all offenders who may hereafter disregard 
the warning to be given. These are positive 
steps in the right direction, and it will be well 
for the countty if the example thus set is 
generally copied. The debauchery of the ballot 
is always and everywhere & menace to good 
government and the rights of the people, and 
it must be arrested unless we are prepared to 
see our institutions become a delusion and 2 
mockery. 





Tue report of the Tariff Commission has 
proved an agreeable surprise to the public, 
which has never taken very kindly to the 
commission project, and anticipated little of 
value from its work. ‘The result of their 
labors is a detailed scheme of tariff revision, 
the chief features of which are an average re- 
duction in duties of from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent., and a discrimination in favor of 
commodities of necessary general consumption 
as against articles of luxury. Thus there is a 
reduction of from eighteen to forty per cent. 
on wool and woolen goods, the largest cut be- 
ing rightly upon blankets ; twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. on cotton goods, except some of the 
finer softs; twenty-three per cent. on silk 
goods; twenty-five to thirty per cent. on 
chemicals, with a removal of duties on crude 
materials; fifteen per cent. on sugars; ten to 
twenty per cent. on bar iron; twenty fo thirty 
per cent. on wire, and thirty-five per cent. in 
the present exorbitant rate of thirty-five dol- 
lats per ton on Bessemer steel rails; while 
duties on decorated china, colored and painted 
glass, and some other articles of such charac- 
ter are increased. On the whole, it must be 
said that the report presents an unexpectedly 
sensible and comprehensive scheme of tariff 
revision, and itmer its more consideration than 
it is likely to receive from Congress during 
the short and hurried session just opened. 





Tuat we do live in an age of progress is vig- 
orottsly attested by the fact that, not only can 
hard sweating be done by telephone, but that 
solid kissing cam be rendered satisfactory 
under certain conditions. The oaths, it must 
be said in all fairness, are not those of lovers, 
nor yet are the kisses—Venus herself forbid! 
The City of Paterson has been stricken with the 
scourge of smallpox. The hospital is unhap- 
pily full. To isolate it is a solemn duty. The 
bills for its support and maintainance, duly at- 
tested in the building by the physician in charge 
and his five assistants, must come before the 
Board of Aldermen ere one dollar can be ist ued 
from the treasury safe. "The Aldermen are but 
mortal, and a mortal dread of smallpox is 
part and parcel of their being. How were 
these bills to be met? Financially, easily 
enough; but to be handled!—there was the 
rub. The situation was grave, exceedingly 
grave. A happy thought cut the Gordian knot. 
The oaths could be attested by telephone; at 
two miles even smallpox was powerless. The 
connections were made, and the swearing 
commenced; after the swearing came the 
kissing of the book. Oh, those smacks, how 
they reverberated along the wires! And now 
the smallpox ‘hospital bills of Paterson are be- 
ing attested after this novel fashion, the swear- 
ing and the kissing, even if by telephone, hold- 
ing good. Verb sap! 





Tue question as to whether absolute prohi- 
bition or a system of license under which the 
sale of intoxicating liquors shall be restrained 


‘by proper limitations will best promote the 


interests of temperance is likely, for a good 
while yet, to remain undecided. Meanwhile 
experiments are making in both directions, 
and while the results are in no case satisfac- 
tory, they very clearly demonstrate, as a whole, 
the deep solicitude with which society seeks 
relief from the evils of intemperate drinking, 
and the vice and crime which are consequent 
upon it. In Nebraska the remedy has been 
sought in a high-license law, and the evidence 
so far is altogether conclusive as to its advan- 
tages. The price of a license in cities of over 
ten thousand inhabitants is one thousand dol- 
lars, and in cities having a smaller population, 
halfthatsum. The money received for license 
is added to the school fund, and it is said that 
in Omaha this fund receives ninety-thousand 
dollars from this source. It is reported, as to 
the effect of the new law, that “there is not 
more than one-third as many drinking places 
in the State as there were before it went into 
effect, the general result in small towns being 
to replace a dozen small and ill-conducted 
saloons with two or three well-kept establish- 
ments.” Our own view is that this law isa 
step in the right direction ; and we are quite 
certain that its adoption generally—especially 
in all our larger cities— would tend immensely 
to diminish the evils of intemperance among 
bo class who now conspicuously suffer from 
m2, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tre official majority for Governor-elect Cleve- 
land, in this State, is stated at 192,854. 


An association of lawyers has heen formed in 
New York city to secure the passage of a new Civil Code. 


Tus famous London barrister, Sergeant Ballan- 
tine, who is now in New York, witl lecture in various 
cities. 

A cotton factory with 15,000 spindles has just 
been completed and begun operations at Charleston, 
South Carolina 


A Butt to abolish the internal revenue system 
has bees introduced in the United States Senate by Mr 
Brown, of Georgia. 


Firrgen lives were lost by the explosion of the 
boiler of the steam-propeller Morning Star near New 
Orleans, December 6th. 


Tue case against Colonel John A, Cockerill for 
the murder of Colonel Slayback has been dismissed by 
the St. Lowis Criminal Court. 


Tus New York Board of Aldermen have con- 
demned the new Penal Code, and passed a resolution ask- 
ing the next Legislature to repeal it 


Tue House Postal Committee will report favor- 
ably the Bill fixing the rate of letter postage at two 
cente, instead of three, the present rate. 


SunscripTions amounting to over $25,000 have 
already been received jn New York city towards the 
erection of a pedestal for the colossal statue of Liberty. 


Tue United States District Attorney at Rich- 
mond, Va, last week, caused the arrest of several Demo- 
cratic officials on charge of forgery, conspiracy and eles- 
tion frauds, 

Speaker Tison, of the Mississippi Legislature, 
was abot dead on the street, at Jackson, last week, by 
one Saunders, whom he had badly beaten some time 
before in a quarrel. 


A numper of prominent citizens of Boston, 
former soldiers ia the Union army, have addressed Gen- 
eral Grant a letter of thanks for his course in the 
Fitz Jobo Porter matter. 


Tur United States Senate Jast week had the 
Bankruptcy Act under consideration, and it is believed 
that a B:1l of some sort will pass both Houses before the 
close of the session. 


Mr. McPuerson, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has prepared a list of the members of the 
Forty-eighth Congress, showing that the Democrats will 
have at least filty-two majority. 


A sgconp assessment of one hundred per cent. 
bas been made upon the stockholders of the plundered 
Pacific Bank of Boston, Many already suffering victims 
will be bankrupted by the proceeding. 


Tue new trial in the Star Route cases begun 
last week. The defendants entered an ineflectual protest 
against being tried by Judge Wylie. A motion for delay 
in the case of Stephen W. Dorsey was denied. 


Joun Pert, eighteen years old, was shot dead 
by bis brother Jumes, aged filteen, in a play at a 
country school-house in Makaude, Ill, last week, the 
younger boy forgetting that the weapon was loaded. 


Sr. Louis tobacco factories are shutting down, 
and it is probable that 4,000 people will be thrown out of 
work this Winter, owing, it is said, to the constant 
agitation im Congress of questions connected with the 
tobacco tax. 

A sreamsuip cleared from New Orleans for 
Liverpool, last week, with 10,361 bales of cotton, 12,000 
bushels of wheat, and 2,650 staves, the whole valued at 
$642,000. It is said to be the largest cargo of cotton 
ever carried by any vessel. 


Tue Government and Indian authorities are 
trying to remove 2,000 intrudera from the Creek and 
Seminole countries who have moved in, settled, and 
lived there a long time, and occasionally intermarried, 
Trouble is feared if the intruders remain. 


Tue House of Representatives last week passed 
the Indian Appropriation Bill, which appropriates 
$5,208,955, being $274,200 less than the appropriations 
for the current year, and $1,516,776 less than the eati- 
mates. The reductions were principally on the appro. 
priation for subsistence, ; Ata 


Ir is thought probable that the project for a 
World’s Fair in 1889 mayjassume definite shape in 
Congress this Winter. The fair is designed to celebrate 
the inauguration of Washington and the establishment 
of Constitutional Government, It is proposed that it 
shall be held in New York 


Tuer cold wave which swept over the North and 
West, last week, extended also to the Southern States— 
the thermometer falling to 25 degrees at Charleston, 13 
at Attanta and 42 at Jacksonville, Fla. In the West the 
cold was unusually severe; the thermometer in Dakota 
and Minnesota marking 37 degrees below zero. 


Foreign. 


Tus preliminary elections in Bulgaria have re 
sulted in favor of the Conservatives. 


Tue Russian Minister of Marine has asked for 
a grant of 5,500,000 rubles for the construction of four 
men-of- tar. 

Tue Socialists in Germany are rapidly in- 
creasing and the Government intends to continue re- 
pressive measures. 


On account of the extensive emigration from 
Hungary to this country, Austria has been requested to 
stop emigrants who have not passports. 


Foreien speculators in Shanghai contemplate 
laying a cable between that place and Hong Kong. A 
concession is asked from the Chinese Government. 


Dvoaino the month of November British im- 
ports increased £632,000, as compared with that month 
last year, while the exports decreased £420,000 during 
the same period. 


Tus Chambers of Commerce of all the seaports 
of Germany have protested against the exclusion of 
American pork. Tbe Government, however, will per- 
severe in the.r determination to prohibit its importation, 


A creat fire broke out on Wood Street, Lon- 
don, in the heart of the business portion of the c'ty, on 
the night of December 7th, which, before it was checked, 
had destroyed two acres of buildings and caused a loss 
estimated at $15,000,000. 


Tus London Times intimates.that soon after 
Christmas Lord Derby will be invited to join the Cabinet, 
Right Hon. Hugh C. Childers, now War Secretary, will 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Charles 
Dilke, at present Under Fore'go Secretary, w!\ enier 
the Cabinet. It says these changes may be ‘oliowed by 





the retirement of Mr. Gladstone and the appointment of 
Lord Hartington as Prime Minister. 
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UNTO DEATIH. 


CANVAS!—you bear 
A face false as the perjured air 
He breathes. I lack a knife to cut thee throughs 
But fire will do! 

This fame—I hold it high that I may see— 
Will crisp the lips which seem to be 
Moving to speak! This flame will blast 
The proud face penciled out to 'ast 
When he is dead. Tier over tier 

Old faces, good and bad, hang in the gallery here 
Slack with the crust of time; and you? 
You would be here, I knew. 
Why, I have managed well 
To find thee, creeping through the dark. Tell 
All thy proud looks out, for see, I reach— 
Do thy false eyes beseech? 
Eyes wonderful as false. 
80 wonderful, that faults 
A little less might be forgiven: even the wise 
Might trust such vyes! 

How true they look. The brush spoke right 
In giving to the lids that little droop, and quite 
The air of dreams, 80 that one turns 
To see where some fair vision burns. 

Why, I dreamed with them once; dreaméd, taking 

false for true; 
Dreamed, seeing things so new; 
Dreamed—there! the light falls now 
Just right, and tells me how 
I came to think no face had ever been 
So free from touch of sin— 

I lack a blade to cut it shred from shred! 
This weight I cannot lift above my head; 
I cannot hold it up! 

Why, I am strong, so strong—if I could reach some 

cup 
To cool my lips, I might keep yet 
The vow I made. My brow is wet; 
My hands refuse to hold. 
Shivering—not with cold !— 
I lean against this shaft; 

Sink lower to this stone—the eyes which laughed 
So long ago in mine, laugh now. I lie beneath 
The rapier in its painted sheath 
Kept by his hand! 

The stified air, at his command, 

Has mocked me. I will yet 
Rise and be gone. Above, his eyes are set; 
They widen, looking down: 
They scorn me, scowl and frown: 
Those eyes upon the wall 
Behold me writhe and fall! 
When I am found 
Stark, stiff, and straight beneath the eyes which 
frowned 
He will, untold, 
Know that love cannot grow cold, 








AN INSURANCE COMEDY. 


HERE was a heated discussion going on in 
one of the Equality Life Insurance rooms, 
London. On presenting his claim for the 

twenty thousand pounds for which the life of 
his late wife had been insured, what answer 
do you suppose Jack Dunstan received ? 

Perhaps, first, you had better be told some- 
thing about Jack Dunstan. Three years ago, 
to the astonishment of all his tashionable 
friends, he had thrown up his commission 
in the Guards and sold his handsome person to 
a Scotch heiress of extraordinary wealth and 
hideousness. Perhaps the one lie of Jack’s 
life was the one uttered at the altar. In his 
favor be it urged that it was uttered to save 
his father from, ruin and disgrace, and that to 
the day of her death, Jack was a devoted hus- 
band. to his unloved bride. Dunstan, senior, 
managed—or mismanaged—the property of 
the married pair. All but the parties most in- 
terested saw that the old man’s mind was 
totally unhinged; but Jack, ignorant as a child 
in business matters, firmly believed his father 
to be the sharpest, shrewdest man alive. And 
whatever Jack wished was right in his wife's 
eyes. Among other things, he had insured his 
daughter-in-law’s life, Jack and she going 
through the necessary forms, as he bade them. 
In the course of time Mrs. Dunstan died, and 
Jack claimed the insurance. Said the polite 
officer of the company, after hearing him out : 
‘‘We prefer to give you another wife rather 
than, pay the amount.” 

Dunstan told him, rather stiffly, that was not 
a subject to be joked upon. 

‘“‘T am perfectly serious. Mr. Dunstan. Just 
cast your eyes over this policy. You will see 
thatit gives us the option of replacing the loss.” 
He paused for Jack to read the policy, and 
pursued, triumphantly: ‘‘ Which is exactly 
what we propose to do. We think it will be 
cheaper for us, and, ah—may I say—pleasing 
to you?” 

‘*No, you may not!” snapped Jack. Then, I 
regret to say, he swore. ‘‘D—n, do you mean 
to say that after receiving twenty thousand 
pounds, all you are bound to do in return is 
to offer me the first woman you pick up””’ 

‘“‘Oh, my dear sir,” deprecatingly, ‘‘ we 
should not think of presentingany but a young 
lady of good birth and reputation.” 

“You are very kind,” savagely. 

‘‘Tt was an unusual method of insuring, I 
admit, but the amount in question was 80 
large and everything else so satisfactory, and 
Mr. Dunstan, senior, so determined, that we 
concluded to yield to his whim. Pray be calm, 
sir!” 

But Jack could not be calm. When it was 
made clear to him that this was no practical 
joke, his anger knew no bounds. To appeal 
to the law was the last of his threats. It was, 
however, the only one which could be an- 
swered. The polite gentleman pointed out to 
him that he could not deny his own signature, 
nor his father's, nor his wife’s. 

“And no one can blame us, for we wrote 
you full information ——” 

“My father attended to all correspondence.” 

‘*Our letter remaining unanswered, we sent 
a contidential clerk, instructed to find out 
whether these extraordinary terms were your 
ultimatum. You would not even see him. 
You referred him to Mr. Dunstan, senior.”’ 

It was tootrue. Jack was confounded. 

‘‘Nevertheless,” he said, doggedly, ‘‘I do 


not believe it would stand in law. I should 
like to see the president of the company about 
it, sir.” 

The polite gentleman believed the president 
was engaged, but would inquire. 

Left alone, Jack paced the room, mentally 
confounding his carelessness in intrusting such 
matters to his father’s failing mind. So ab- 
sorbed was he in his gloomy thoughts that he 
did not notice the door slowly open and the 
charming head of a young girl peep into the 
room. It was one of those delicious, babyish 
faces that seem made for love and laughter, 
with the bluest eyes man ever saw, and soft, 
red lips, that curved in a mischievous smile. 

But when Dunstan suddenly turned, the 
smile fled. The long lashes fell demurely, and 
in the gentlest voice imaginable, she “ feared 
she must have entered the wrong room.” 

“Can I be of any service?” he asked. 

“You are not Mr. Dunstan, are you?” 
timidly. 

“Tam,” said Jack, feeling ready to deny his 
identity if it displeased her. 

“ If you are,” pursued his fair visitor, quite 
calmly, “I am the person chosen to replace 
your wife.” 

‘‘There is no necessity for replacing her,” 
briefly. 

‘*Must marriage always be a matter of ne- 
cessity ?” saucily. 

Then she was aghast, for she saw that she 
had wounded a proud man to the quick. 

Dunstan grew pale, and began in a quick, 
harsh tone : 

“If marriage was once a matter of neces- 
sity with me——” 

“Oh! ob! I did not know—how could I? 
Pray, pray forgive me,” she begged, with tears 
of real distress in her pretty eyes. ‘‘ Oh, do 
not explain!” 

But Jack would explain. And somehow her 
sweet sympathy led him on from one confes- 
sion to another. He sketched his early lite of 
gay luxury—that of a wealthy and popular 
man about town; the crisis in his father’s 
affairs ; the old man on the verge of ruin—and 
of insanity, for his losses affected his reason— 
distractedly imploring his son’s assistance. 
‘* And, God knows, I could not help him,” said 
Dunstan, sadly. ‘I could speak three lan- 
guages. I could ride and shoot. I could hold 
my own at billiards or polo, but I knew no- 
thing ot business, and I was up to my ears in 
debt, and so——” 

And so—Jack had married a woman some 
twelve years his senior, whose infatuation for 
him was an open secret, and her money had 
paid his debts and wound up his father’s busi- 
ness honorably. 

‘*T tried to do my duty to her,” added Jack, 
simply, ‘‘and she was fonder of me than I 
deserved. But she knew, and every one knew, 
that 1 married her tor her money, poor thing.” 
‘‘If she loved you, and you were kind to 
her, I do not see that she was so much to be 
pitied,” said his fair companion, earnestly. 
Then Dunstan took her hand, gratefully. 
The young lady blushed. He kissed it. She 
blushed deeper. 

‘*Will you not tell me,” he asked, gently, 
‘‘how you ever came in such a position as 
this?” 

Oh! for some probable and touching excuse! 
But it is hard for a girl to collect her thoughts 
when a handsome and interesting man persists 
in holding her hand and looking into her face, 
purticularly if she is not used to lying. 

‘“‘T am curious, I admit. Besides, I should 
like to help you if you will allow me. Can 
you not confide in me ?” he urged. 

At her wits’-end, she broke out, confusedly : 
‘*Left a widow at an early age——” 

‘*A widow? You!” 

“Certainly. Why not?” defiantly, ‘‘ with 
six small children and—and—oh!—and an 
aged mother dependent on me, I was ready to 
fall into the company’s plans. Of course they 
pay me, and if—if—I had suited you, my future 
would have been assured. But, believe me, 
now that I know of your early sacrifice, I will 
be no party to forcing you into a second love- 
less marriage.” 

Dunstan had preserved an amused and in- 
credulous silence ; but to her last words, which 
seemed ‘‘ those of truth and soberness,” he an- 
swered, softly : 

“* Will you not,” 

‘‘Do not think so poorly of me. Besides, if 
you went to law about it, am sure you would 
win your suit.” 

‘‘T shall not go to law about it,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘l am thinking of accepting the com- 
pany’s terms.” 

‘* Will you authorize me to tell the presi- 
dent so?” eagerly. 

‘If you are satisfied as far as you are per- 
sonally concerned.” 

‘‘T am not personally concerned at all.” 

‘¢ What !” 

‘Surely you remember that you distinctly 
refused me. Please move from the door, Mr. 
Dunstan ; I wish to go out.” 

‘*Not until you explain this comedy you 
have been playing.” 

There was a pause. 

‘* Well,” hesitating, ‘if I must confess, the 
president of this company is my father. I was 
in his private office when your affair was dis- 
cussed. I wagered a gold bangle that I would 
get you to agree to his terms.. Now, vou are 
angry—lI wish I had not told you! Oh, don’t 
stare at me so, you make me nervous. I did 
not think you would take it like this. Do 
speak to me! I only did it for a joke. You 
must admit the situation was funny.” She 
laughed to think of it, and then there came a 
little sob in her voice. ‘‘ But I would not have 
hurt your feelings for anything.” 

‘‘You have done worse than that,” said 
Dunstan, speaking at last. 

‘Bah! You are not in love with me?” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. Ah, why did you 
let me think you might be my wife ?” 

The young lady stood with downcast eyes, 





flushing and paling. 
‘If I have done wrong,” she faltered. 





“You will try to repair it, will you not? 
You will give me a chance of winning you— 
unless, indeed, you are engaged, or feel sure 
you can never like me.” 

“TI am not engaged,” she faltered, ‘‘ and I 
do like you—so far. And if you wish to try” 
—slipping her satin-smooth fingers into his. 
“No! you may not kiss me. Wait till we are 
really engaged.” 

“1 could not possibly wait!’ cried Jack. 

‘* Ah! somebody is coming in!” 

Somebody came in—a fine-looking, elderly 
gentleman. He said: 

“I think I should apologize for this mad- 
cap’s freak, Mr. Dunstan. She twists me 
round her little finger or I should never have 
allowed—— Bless me! Madge, what does this 
mean ?”’ 

‘*It means,’ said Miss Madge, blushing like 
a rose, “ that you owe me a gold bangle, papa.” 


** ABANDONED.” 


toe picture on page 257, entitled, *‘ Abandoned,” 
tells its own story. Driven to desperation by 
poverty, despair or remorse, the mother has left her 
child, in the chill December night, on the doorstep 
of a palatial home, praying and hoping that it may 
there find the shelter and care she cannot give it. 
How the thought of thus abandoning the little one, 
when it first unfolded itself before her, shocked and 
terrified her—how gradually, as want pressed and 
life grew darker, she yielded to the temptation— 
how, at last, with a final frantic kiss upon the rosy 
lips, she laid the precious form within the shadow 
of the friendly portal—who shall say? Even now 
she is unable, in her intense concern, to quit the 
scene, but waits, crouching low in the darkness, 
until the door at last is opened, and her child is 
gathered into the shelter of kindly arms, Then, as 
the safety of her abandoned darling is at last as- 
sured, she turns away and once more faces the 
world, its care and sin, while over the far hills the 
Christmas star climbs its way upwards with healing 
in its beams. 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


Success OF THE OBSERVATIONS IN THIS 
CounrTRY. 

NE of the most interesting astronomical events 

of the century occurred on the 6th of December 
in the transit of Venus, as the apparent passage of 
that planet across the sun’s face is technically 
termed. A similar event had taken place but once 
during the nineteenth century, in 1874, and another 
will not occur for 130 years. The transit of Venus 
had, previously, been observed but four times—in 
1639, 1761, 1769 and 1874—1f, indeed, the first three, 
made by men whose knowledge of astronomical 
science would to-day be considered little better 
than elementary, aided by instruments of rude 
and imperfect construction, can be considered 
astronomical observations, as the words are now 
understood. 

The first person who ever observed the transit was 
one of the pioneers of modern astronomy, Jeremiah 
Horrox, a poor curate in an obscure village near 
Liverpool, England, who before he attained the age 
of eighteen had mastered and outrun the meagre 
astronomical knowledge of his day. From astudy 
of the problems of Kepler which he made in 1635, 
Horrox concluded that a transit of Venus across the 
sun was at hand. He, however, disputed the accu- 
racy of Kepler’s problems and predicted the precise 
date of the transit, which differed but little from 
the time fixed by Kepler. He told his secret to one 
person only, an intimate friend, a boy who, like 
himself, loved science. The young astronomer 
then awaited the event which he had predicted. | 
The memorable year 1639 at length arrived. The 
day of the transit, which happened to fall on a Sun- 
day, found Horrox, now just turned twenty, intently 
watching a sheet of paper, on which lay the sun’s 
reflected image. Over this reflection on the paper 
he expected to see the planet pass like a moving 
spot or shadow; but while watching for it the 
church bells began to ring, and he was compelled 
to abandon the experiment for which he had been 
more than two years preparing. Upon his return 
from church the sun was still shining, and like a 
shadow on the bright circle of the paper was the 
clearly-defined image of the planet Venus. The 
accurate prediction and observation of this first 
recorded transit of Venus attracted little or no at- 
tention at the time, and when, two years later, Hor- 
rox died at the age of twenty-two, the chroniclers of 
that time alluded to the event only with the utmost 
brevity. Posterity has been more grateful for his 
services in the cause of science than were his con- 
tem poraries, and the youthful Horrox is now gener- 
ally regarded as the father of the modern system of 
astronomy. 

The transits of 1761 and 1769 were very generally 
observed by the prominent astronomers of the day, 
among whom was the eminent German observer 
Father Hell. Le Gentil, the French astronomer, 
started for Pondicherry in 1760, but a war between 
France and England prevented his reaching his 
station in season for the transit the following year. 
He waited the whole eight’ years at the place rather 
than lose the opportunity in 1769. But ashort time 
before the transit took place a cloud obscured the 
sun, and the long waiting of Le Gentil availed him 
nothing. David Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, was 
more successful, and to him belongs the fame of 
having been the first to decide the proximate value of 
the solar parallax, no mean achievement for the un- 
trained mind of a man raised ina country which at 
that period boasted of no scientific academies or ob- 
servatories. Extensive preparations were made for 
observing the transit of 1874; the results, however, 
were disappointing, and aftera lapse of eight years 
the efforts of the world’s astronomers on that occa- 
sion have come to be regarded as partial failures, 

More extensive preparations than ever before 
were made by the principal nations of the world 
for observing the transit of the present year, the 
natural interest of astronomers in the event being 
heightened by the fact that no further opportunity 
for such study will be afforded until early in the 
twenty-first century. Seven expeditions were sent 
out by the United States, some of them to most re- 
mote regions. English astronomers were stationed 
in Canada, Natal, Madagascar, the West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, Australia, Mauri- 
tius and the Falkland Islands, Germany sent two 
expeditions to the United States, one being located 
at Hartford, Conn., and the other at Aiken, 8.C.,a 
third to the Argentine Republic, and a fourth to 
the Falkland Isiands. A party of French astrono- 
mers was stationed at St. Augustine, Fla., and other 
expeditions were sent from that Republic to the 
West Indies, the Argentine Republic and Patagonia, 
Denmark sent a party of scientists to the West 
Indies; the Argentine Republic established two 
stations of its own; Chili had one at Santiago, and 
there were also observers from Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, Portugal, Holland and Mexico. Besides the 
new stations expressly established for this purpose 
in remote parts of the world, great preparations 
were made for studying the event at all the prin- 
cipal observatories of this and other countries, 
special pains being taken in the United States at 
the Naval Observatory in Washington, and at Prince- 
ton, N.J., New Haven, Conn., and Cambridge, Mass. 

It is needless to Say that, as the 6th of December 
approached, astronomers everywhere studied the 
sigus of the weather with intense anxiety, which 





deepened into apprehension as the prospect of a 
stormy day increased. In the United States the 
prediction of the Signal Service Bureau on the morn 
ing of the great day was waited with wide interest, 
and ‘great disappointment was felt when the an- 
nouncement came from Washington that cloudy 
weather, with local storms, was to be expected. It 
had rained during the previous night, and all the 
indications were most unfavorable, but happily the 
storm ceased before daybreak, and, although the 
sun rose in a bank of clouds, it soon burst through 
them and shone brightly at intervals during the 
day in most parts of this country. In London a 
snowstorm prevailed and the transit was totally in- 
visible from the Greenwich Observatory, and bad 
weather also prevailed in Paris and Madrid, but at 
most other places abroad the astronomers had good 
fortune, 

There is no mystery whatever about a transit of 
Venus, and nothing which any person of average 
capacity and intelligence cannot comprehend. ‘io 
understand it, it is only necessary to recollect that 
the solar system is made up of the sun, an enor- 
mous globe in an incandescent condition, which oc- 
cupies the centre, and eight planets, very much 
smaller than the sun, and not like it in a flery con- 
dition, which revolve around it. As the orbits or 
paths of these planets around the sun are not very 
greatly inclined to each other. but all lie pretty 
near the same plane, it is clear that at times the 
planets that are nearest the sun must come directly 
between that body and the planets that are further 
away, and in such case must appear, as seen from 
the outer planets, to pass like black balls or circles 
across the shining face or disk of the sun. Venus 
is nearer the sun than the earth is, and conse- 
quently at certain intervals, which astronomers, 
with the ald of mathematics, are able to determine, 
Venus must be seen from the earth passing across 
the sun. She was thus seen on the 6th of December. 
The great value of a transit of Venus to astroncmers 
is that it furnishes one of the best means they have 
of determining the sun’s distance in miles, and, from 
that, all other distances and dimensions in the 
solar system, to measure and weigh that system 
with its central sun and its circling worlds. 

According to the predictions of the astronomers 
Venus would be seen touching the lower left edge 
of the sun at about eight minutes after nineo’clock, 
New York time. At that hour the sun entered one of 
the gaps between the rows of clouds, and its disk 
was seen pretty clearly defined. Observers aimed 
their telescopes upon the critical point, and at the 
appointed minute a black, perfectly defined line 
suddenly made its appearance on the very edge of 
the sun, which a second before had been as bright 
and clearly curved as the edge of a round golden 
mirror, at the very place where the astronomers had 
said it would be. In the fraction of a second it was 
no longer a line buta smoothly rounded black notch 
intheedgeofthesun. The first contact had taken 
place and Venus was fast swinging into line be- 
tween the earth and the sun. The black notch 
deepened. Its curve was as perfect and its outline 
as sharp as the imagination could conceive. As it 
grew deeper and deeper, there presently burst into 
sight @ marvelously beautiful phenomenon. The 
atmosphere of the planet had caught the sunbeams 
on its outer edge and bent them round so that it be- 
came visible as a beautiful half circle of light. The 
sight was almost indescribable, and everybody who 
saw it uttered exclamations ofadmiration. Half the 
planet’s body was between the eye of the observer 
and the sun, making a deep, black scallop in the 
sun’s edge; the other half, being yet outside the 
sun’s disk, was invisible, but around its unseen 
edge, shining against the sky, and arching rainbow- 
like across the black gap, in the sun’s edge, was an 
are of silvery light. Some observers who were 
favored with very clear skies saw a yet more beauti- 
ful sight. To them that whole portion of Venus’s 
disk which had not yet entered upon the sun’s face 
appeared illuminated within the arc of light bya 
faint glow, presenting such an appearance as the 
new moon does when the unilluminated portion 
visibly reflects back the light poured upon it from 
the continents and oceans of the earth. 

In about twenty minutes the black body of the 
Planet had passed completely within the edge of 
the sun, and the second contact, as it is technically 
called, had taken place. The sight now wasscarcely 
less beautiful. Different spectators got different 
impressions of it. Tosome it appeared like a per- 
fectly round black hole in the sun ; others com- 
pared it to a little black ball floating in a kettle of 
white-hot molten iron. As the planet slowly crossed 
the sun, keeping near the lower edge, thousands of 
persons stared at it with smoked and colored 
glasses, and several men who set up small tele- 
scopes In the streets and parks of New York city 
reaped a rich harvest of dimes from persons who 
crowded about them eager for a glance at the 
strange spectacle in the sky. After the first two 
contacts were over the observers devoted their at- 
tention to studying the appearance of the planet 
and searching for any possible satellite thrt might 
be seen accompanying it across thesun. Towards 
the third contact, which occurred at 2.52, P. M., the 
air grew hazy, and the sky had become quite 
cloudy when the last contact was observed at 3.11. 

The observations at Princeton were very elabor- 
ate and interesting, and attended witb a good degree 
of success. Including the students in Professor 
Young’s class in astronomy, who assisted enthusi- 
astically in the work, there were about twenty ob- 
servers, and twelve instruments were in use. Pro- 
fessor Young himself observed the transit in the big 
blue dome of the new observatory with the monster 
equatorial, a telescope seconc in size only to that at 
Washington. Perched in his observing-chair, which 
was swung half way to the lofty ceilixg, with a gray 
cap drawn over his head and his keen eye at the 
eye-piece, he noted the contact, and then plied the 
powers of the spectroscope in the effort to learn 
something of the nature of Venus’s atmosphere. 
His observations and those of his assistants showed 
plainly the lines indicating the presence of watery 
vapor in the atmosphere of the planet. Some other 
unknown lines were noticed, the nature jof which 
remains to be explained. Complete measures of 
the planet’s diameter were made with both filar 
and double-image micrometers. Professor Young’s 
record of the times of the contacts, reduced to Wash- 
ington time, is as follows: First, 8 hours, 55 min- 
utes, 34 seconds; second, 9:16:18; third, 2:39:28; 
fourth, 3:00:14. The photographic work at Prince- 
ton was equally successful, 188 photographs being 
taken, mostof which are excellent, although some 
were affected by clouds, Theobjectof taking these 
pictures was to obtain a permanent record of the 
precise position of Venus on the%sun’s disk at well- 
ascertained moments of time. Similar sets of pic- 
tures were taken in various places on this conti- 
nent, as well as in the extreme southern part of 
South America. All of these photographs will be 
handed over to the United States Government, 
whose authorized agents will measure them up 
carefully, compare them, and deduce such results 
as they may be able. This work will require sev- 
eral years. The differences in the location of Venus 
on the sun’s disk, as seen by observers in different 
places, at exactly the same time, will form the 
basis for a calculation of the distance of the sun 
from the earth. 

The German observers at Hartford, Connecticut, 
were egabled to telegraph to Berlin the word ‘“* Won- 
derful!” their cipher word indicating successful 
observations of transit. This party consisted of Dr. 
Gustav Muller, first assistant of the Astrophilosoph- 
ical Obesrvatory at Potsdam for the past six years, 
and principally occupied with spectroscopic and 
photometric observations; Dr. Fritz Deichmuller, 
Observer at the Observatory of Bonn, who was one 
of the observers of the transit, at Chefoo, China, in 
1874; Julius Bauschinger, of Munich, a student of 
astronomy inthe University of Berlin; and Hermann 
Dolter, a mechanic from Diedenhofen, in Lothrin- 
gen, who was with the German observers sent to 
Mauritius in 1874. They came to this country some 
weeks ago, and erected the buildings required for 
their observations on the south part of the Trinity 
College Campus. The central building was the 
heliometer dome, a circular structure of vlate irom 
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resembling a miniature gasometer;with a canvas 
cap. It rests upon a fvundation of stonework, 
rough but solid, for the instrument it holds is a de)- 
icate one and there must be no vibration. The 
building is thirteen feet in d!ameter, and for six 
feet up is of sulid iron plates bolted together. Above 
it is continued with four or five feet of iron network 
tothe roof. The building was constructed in Ger- 
many, and was first used at Chefoo, China, in the 
observation there of the transit of Venus in 1874. 
South of this structure was a small wooden build- 
ing, built with double walls and lined with sawdust 
to avoid disturbance from change of temperature 
to hold the collimator telescope. To the east and 
west of the heliometer dome were two observatories 
eleven feet square, with the roofs so built as toturn 
on hinges and expose the whole interior to the sky, 
an arrangement of pulleys enabling the astrono- 
mers to open or close them without difficulty. The 
eastern conservatory contained a moderate-sized 
refractor, and the western observatory one some- 
what larger, mounted equatorially, and bearing an 
inscription showing that it was used at Mauritius 
at the time of the transit of 1874, Fifty feet 
north of the little group of buildings was an up- 
right pole, about ten feet high, crowned with what 
resembled a common target. This was the 
heliometer model, used for practicing purposes. A 
white disk represented the sun, while across the 
lower quarter ran a wire, upon which slid a little 
black disk representing Venus. With the heliometer 
the observers repeatedly measured the distance of 
the black or Venus disk from each Iimb of the sun 
in the same manner as in the real transit, so as to 
be in good practice when the real work came. The 
contact model house was the name given to a little 
structure, just the size and shape of a doghouse, 
raised about three feet in the air by four narrow 
legs. It contained an artificial sun for cloudy days 
and was located just 350 feet north of the heliometer 
dome, and with the “‘ target’’ almost in range be- 
tween them. A large glass disk, covered with thin 
paper, represented the sun, behind which a lamp 
could be placed so as to afford a clearly cut circle 
of diffused light. Across it a dark spot, represent- 
ing Venus, was made to pass with a uniform motion. 
With their telescopes the astronomers observed 
many times the different phases of the contact of 
the artificial sun and Venus just as they expected 
to observe them in reality on the day of the transit. 
One of our illustrations shows this peculiar model 

The German expeditions placed great reliance 
upon the heliometer, and although the clouds pre- 
vented the Hartford party from observing the first 
contact, they succeeded during the day in making 
gvod observations with the heliometer. The helio- 
meter is a telescope, with its object-glass divided 
into two parts, which may slide past each other. 
Thus they can be directed to opposite edges of the 
sun, and two images of the sun are formed which 
are tangent to each other. The displacement of the 
two parts of the glass gives the measurement of the 
gun’s diameter. Four half sets of measurements 
were made, each consisting of eight observations, 
and six full sets, each consisting of sixteen obser- 
vations, making eight sets, which was the entire 
number desired to be made in the whole time of the 
transit. The party were, therefore, quite success- 
ful, and ready to enjoy the reception given them in 
the evening by their countrymen. The buildings 
they have used will be presented to Trinity College, 
the authorities of which will place upon the cap of 
the central pier, in the heliometer- house, upon 
which rested the heliometer, an inscription com- 
memorative of the event of the transit, with the date 
and the latitude and longitude of the college as 
determined by the astronomers, 

Astronomers generally are well satisfied with the 
results of their observations, and will now find 
abundant employment for a long while to come in 
working out their conclusions. There is no neces- 
sity for haste, and they will be able to occupy all 
the time they want in summarizing the results for 
the benefit of their great-grandchildren in astrono- 
mical study when the next performance on this 
celestial stage occurs on the 8th of June, 2,004, 








VISIONS OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE, 


HRISTMAS paints many pictures on the canvas 
of the mind, some of them bright, joyous, full 
of sheen and dazzle and glitter, while others, alas! 
are sombre and sad and luridly tinted with that 
unutterable des;air begotten of the ‘“ might 
have been.” Christmas is a season whereon, to 
those who have passed many of the milestones 
on the great highway, it becomes a necessity to 
pause and gaze back and count the halts by 
the wayside. ‘ What a glorious Christmas that 
was when we were all with father and mother at 
the old home!”’ ‘“ What a ghastly Christmas that 
was when poor, darling Mary’s chair was for the 
first time and forever vacant!’’ ‘* Whata strange 
Christmas that was when Rosie appeared so cold and 
I was so miserabie.”” Thus ring the beils of memory, 
now joyously, now sadly, and thus will it be at 
Christmas-tide till the crack of doom. Our illustra. 
tion is a peep into Christmas. The bachelor seated 
at dinner in his palatial club. Whata Christmas 
dinner! Dead ash! The meat is tasteless, the wine 
possesses no bouquet, the surroundings, gorgeous 
though they be, are colorless, The “might have 
been’”’ is at work, and the wearied man’s mind’s 
eye is busy with scenes so bright, so joyous as to 
fairly dazzle it. Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand! 
During Christmas our children are fairly in Para- 
dise, from the bejeweled little maid of Murray Hill, 
who receives “gifts from the gods”’ in the shape of 
priceless mechanical toys and costly knick-knacks, 
to the sick orphan in the hospital cot, who dreains of 
her wooden doll, or her tiny work box, and takes her 
physic with a smile, knowing that Christmas, with 
all its delights, is close at hand, and that the 
generous paw of Santa Claus will open for her as 
surely as the day will dawn, 

Christmas is a season of bounty. The very birds 
are cared for, and their carol is all the blither in 
this gracious and hallowed time. It is a season of 
coquetting, too, and flirtations that commence in 
the once-a-year kiss beneath the mistletoe, ripen 
as the year grows older. See that charming girl, 
how deftly she arranges a sprig of holly in her 
raven tresses, the red berries showing warmly in 
the folds of her dark hair! Christmas is a golden 
time; and if, as we gaze back, there are some 
halting places on the roadside where we suffered 
and were not refreshed, are there not others as 
radiant with happiness, and are there not many yet 
to come? 








Condition of the National Treasury. 


THE report of Secretary Folger is a document of 
great interest, furnishing a clear and exhaustive 
statement of the national finances, and presenting 
many valuable suggestions on topics of general 
interest. He estimates the total revenue for the 
current fiscal year and the year following at 
$415,000,000 each, the expenditures at $295,000,000 
each, and the surplus at $120,000,000 each. He re- 
commends that the provision requiring the coin- 
age ofa fixed amount of stlver dollars each month be 
repealed, that the law authorizing the issue of sil- 
ver certificates also be repealed, and that the cer- 
tificates in circulation be withdrawn as speedily 
as possible. Otherwise the accumulation of silver 
will soon exceed the capacity of the department to 
store it. Of the $128,329,880 thus far coined under 
the Act of Feb. 28th, 1578, only about $34.000,000 were 
in actual circulation at the beginning of last 
month, 

Referring to the statistics given by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, the Secretary concu:s in his 
recommendation of a repeal of the tax tpon na 
tioval bauk cupitul and deposits, the capital in- 





vested In national banks Is $462,341,601. The taxes 
assessed upon them by the Untied States and the 
Siates for the year 1881 were $17,189,080, being at 
the rate of 3-7 per cent. The amount assessed by 
the United States is near one-half of the whole. A 
repeal of the laws providing for it would still leave 
those banks liable to an assessment by the State of 
over eight millions of dollars per annum. 

The interest-bearing funded debt of the United 
States was on Nov. Ist, $1,418,080,200. The total 
amount, of bonds held by the national banks, State 
banks and savings banks at the nearest correspond- 
ing date that could be ascertained was $ 659,988,826, 
which amount is not greatly less than one-half of 
the whole interest-bearing debt. 

In view of the large annual surplus revenue and 
the rapid extinguishment of the public debt, the 
Secretary favors legisiation authorizing the de- 
partment to apply its surplus to buying-in the 
long bonds even at a high premium rather than 
to paying -off the short bonds, He suggests also 
that the fifty million dollars held as a fund for the 
redemption of national bank notes be treated as 
public moneys, and deposited in the banks which 
are public depositories. Only in these ways, he 
thinks, can an enormous accumulation of money 
in the Treasury and a great resulting embarrass- 
ment of trade be prevented, 

From the various objects of taxation under the 
internal revenue laws the receipts for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1882, were as follows: Spirits, 
$69,873,408; tobacco, $47,391,988; fermented liquors, 
$16,153,920; banks and bankers, $5,253,458; adhe- 
sive stamps (including bank checks, $2,318,455.14; 
friction matches, $2,272,258; patent medicines, etc., 
$1,978,395,56), $7,569,108; penalties, etc., $199,830; 
collections not otherwise provided for, $81,559; to- 
tal, $146,523,273. The increase of the revenue from 
spirits during the last fiscal year was $2,719,433.30; 
from tobacco in its various forms of manufacture, 
$4,536,997 ; from fermented liquors, $2,453,679; from 
taxes on banks and bankers, $1,491,250; total in- 
crease of internal revenue from all sources, 
$11,293,361.42, 

The whole amount of internal revenue for the 
year ended June 30th, 1882, besides that from spirits, 
fermented liquors, and tobacco, is $13,073,956; the 
tax on circulation and deposits of national banks 
for the same period is $8,956,794; making $22,030,750: 
and if this were deducted from our surplus revenue 
it would still amount to $98,000,000. All internal 
taxes, therefore, the Secretury says, might be abol- 
ished, save only those on spirits, tobacco and fer- 
mented liquors, In this respect he does not go so 
far as the President, who recomends that internal 
taxation be confined to distilled spirits only. 

The Secretary earnestly recommends a careful re- 
vision of the tariff, with a view to substantial reduc- 
tions, particularly upon sugar, wool, iron, steel, 
silk goods, coarse cottons, and raw materials gener- 
ally. The duty on sugar, hesays, should be adjusted 
according to some other standard than thatof color, 
which no longer indicates value correctly. 

The recommendation of last year is repeated, 
that the Secretary be authorized to refer to the 
Court of Claims, in his discretion, any disputed 
claims against the Government involving import- 
ant questions of law or fact. Amendments of the 
Immigration law are suggested, to render its 
working more efilcient and to remove ambiguities, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

The Queen and Sir Garnet Wolseley, 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s reception by Queen Victoria, 
after his return from his victorious Egyptian campaign, 
was eminently gracious. Immediately upon reaching 
London be was summoned to Balmoral to receive in 
person the thanks and congratulations of his sovereign. 
On bis way tuither he was the rec pient of marked 
demonstrations of popular feeling, and on bis arrival at 
Ballater was met by General Sir Henry Ponsonby, who 
at once drove with him to Balmoral Castle amid the 
greatest enthusiasm on the partof the assembled crowd. 
As soon as Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at the Castle, 
Her Majesty received him ip audience, at which the 
Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught were 
present; and in the evening he bad the honor of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


The New Bey of Tunis. 


The legitimate successor to the defunct Bey is Si-Ali- 
Bey, brother of Mohammed-es Sadok, He is called to 
the throne in virtue of the law of seniority which isin 
force in all Mussulman countries outside of Egypt. 
Mohammed-es Sadok was sixty-nine years old; his suc- 
cessor is sixty-five. S:-Ali Bey, on the morning of the 
28th of October, was invested with the supreme power 
with the usual pomp and circumstance, In bis dual capa 
city of Mioister of France and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Cambon addressed the following words to the 
pew Bey in the presence of the assembled notables: J 
come to you the first in the name of the French Re. 
public, friend and protectress of the Regency, to tuke 
part in the sorrow which has come upon your Highness, 
and also on the occss:on of your succeeding to the 
throne, by sentiments of devotion and respect.’’ The 
representatives of other foreign powers followed, and 
amd the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells, 
Si. Ali-Bey was declared Bey of Tuna. 


The Review of British Troops, 

On the 18th ult, the royal review, in London, of the 
8,000 British troops, returned from Egypt, was a pageant 
of great brilliancy. Tte review took place in the Horse 
Guards’ Parade Ground, and was witneseed by an im- 
mense of sp tors, Her Majesty wae firet 
escorted along the line of troops in the Mall to the 
Parade ground, where ber carriage stopped at the flag- 
staff. On the right band of her Majesty, at the back of 
the Horse Guards, of the Treasury, and of the Admiralty 
buildings, which bound the eastern side of the Parade, 
tiers of seats for about 7,000 privileged spectators had 
been erected, and there was standing room for 3,000 in 
the inclosure at the back of Downing Street. The 
middle seats, on each side of the Horse Guards archway, 
were occupied by Peers, members of the House of Com- 
mons, Foreign Min:sters, and members of the diplo 
matic Legations. Many spectators were accommodated 
at the windows and even upon the roofs of the official 
buildings The Pr:me Minister, with Mrs. Gladstone and 
others of bis family, was in the garden belonging to the 
residence of the First Lord of the Treasury. The whole 
scene on the Parade was well within view of at least 
20,000 people. At the instant when the Queen halted 
at the flag-staff, the sun shone out, and when the Royal 
Standard was hoisted, the officers and ali the troops 
presented arms, and all heads were uncovered, while 
the National Anthem was played by all the bands, and 
ehouts of cheering welcomed her Majesty’s presence. 
The troops began to march past the Queen at one o’clock, 
the whole force moving in quick time, the cavalry to 
columns of troops, and the infantry in columns of com- 
panies, the field artillery in columo of batteries, at close 
intervals, After the review, the whole body of troops 
marched through a number of historic streets into Pall 
Mall, and thence into Trafalgar Square, being greeted 
with great enthusiasm all along tbe route, 


The New Papal Nuncio, 

Monsignor C. Siciliano de Rende, Archbiehop of Béné 
vont, bas succeeded Monsignor Czacki as Papal Nuncio 
at Paria. This youthful prelate is but thirty-five years 
of age, and wh:le, as a man of the world, he is both bril- 
liant and seductive, a8 the man intellectual he stands 
upon a very high pedestal His appearance is entirely 
in harmony with his disposition, and he carries with 
bim wherever he goes a grace, bonhomie, and dignity 
that “recite their own Iitanies.”’” He 1s accredited with 
@ conciliatory mission, aud on quitting the Vatican His 








Holiness the Pope urged him to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. He arrived in Paris on the lst of 
November, and on tbe 4th was received with the cere- 
mon:es attendant upon his high and important office. A 
few days subsequently he was waited upon by all the 
members of the Corps D:plomatique, 


Lepers in India. 


There are ga'd to be 135,000 lepers in India, and in 
order to relieve the wants and alleviate the sufferings of 
the unfortunate class, asylums have, in many parts of 
the country, been established by Christian philanthropy. 
Among the enterprises of this sort is the Mission to 
Lepers in India, originated by Mr. Wellesiey C. Bailey, 
an English migsionary. The Mission was organized to 
provide for the maintenance of lepers, men, women and 
children; to give them ail the remediés possible to re- 
lieve the r suflering, but more especialiy to have them 
teught the word of God. As a class they are found to 
be very accessible to Scripture teaching. The Asylum 
aud Mission premises are situated at Subathoo, in the 
Himalayas, Rubathoo being a military station about 
twenty miles from Simla. Our picture shows a group of 
the lepers, with the missionar:es, Mr. Bailey and the late 
Rev. Dr John Newton, who labored at this station for 
many years. 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


It Has Long been a superstition that a paper whee! 
runs faster by nigbt than by day, but a careful scientific 
test shows that the reverse is the case, the wheel run- 
ning a very little more rapidly in the day time, 


The Blood of anima's of an berbivorous nature that 
have been acclimat zed in elevated regions has been 
found by M. P. Bert to be richer in oxygen than the 
blood of the similar animals inbabiting lands near the 
level of the sea, 


Mr. A. B. Griffiths advances the idea that the diamond 
ig formed in nature by the solvent action of highly 
heated water, or water gas, aided by enormous pressure 
on the carbonaceous matter of fossils contained in sedi. 
mentary rocks, followed by slow cooling. 


A Natural Intermittent Spring bas recently formed in 
the Jachére, among the Alps. At regular intervals of 
five and seven minutes it yields ten litres of water each 
time. It is very remarkable that the first time it con- 
s:sts of lukewarm and colorless water, but the second of 
cold but wine-red water. 


M. J. Oller, the proprietor of the St. Germain racing 
establishment, is preparing to organize night races, He 
intends to build a central lighthouse, of which the rays 
will be directed on the contending horses, so that spec- 
tatore sitting in the centre may follow the proccedings 
with ag much accuracy as in the open day. 


MM. Van Tieghem and Gaston Bonnier find that of a 
hundred peas preserved in the free air, ninety after- 
wards germinated; of a hundred inclosed with air in a 
sealed tube, only forty-five; whilst a similar lot shut up 
ip carbonic acid none proved fruitful. With other seeds 
the numbers varied, but the proportions were subtan 
tially the same. 


A Volcanic Eruption ts reported to have taken place 
from a mountain in the Caucasus, which bas not shown 
any volcanic phenomena during historic times, It is 
the Karabetow mountain, near Temrink, in the govern- 
ment of Jekerinodar (Caucasia). The subterranean 
noise was heard four versts away, the lava flowed fora 
distance of half a veret, and a large crater was formed. 


Heated Air warms the balls of the five laboratories of 
the Scientific School in Aix la Chappelle. The tempera- 
ture is regulated by electric thermometers, which trans- 
mit to the heater the signals ‘too cold”? when the 
temperature is below 62-6° Fahrenheit and ‘‘too warm ”’ 
when it rises above 66 2° Fahrenheit, Either gas or 
electricity may be used to light the great amphitheatre. 


At Present large glass cylindrical vessels for scientific 
and commercial purposes are cut during manufacture by 
surrounding them with a th’a filament drawn out from 
the molten glass, and then cvoling them suddenly by con- 
tact with a cold substance, A more sure and perfect 
method has been devised by Herr Fabdt, of Dresden, 
who surrounds the glass vessel witb a copper wire, con- 
nected by binding screws with two poles of a galvanic 
battery, and made red hot by forming contact. The 
rough edges are then rounded off by turning the object 
in a blowpipe flame; and to prevent an unequal contrao- 
tion of the parts subjected to this action, a slight anneal- 
ing is effected in the furnace. 


In the Ordinary Air Thermometer the pressure of the 
air in the thermometric bulb is generally measured by 
means of a mercury manometer. M. Schneebeli, of 
Zurich, substitutes a metatlic manometer of the Hot- 
tinger-Goldschmidt system. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer terminates in a Capillary tube, to which the 
manometer is connected by means of another capillary 
tube of lead. The espace between the latter and the 
elastic mombrane of the manometer is filled with glyce- 
rine. M. Schneebeli believes the arrangement capable 
of being really serviceable to indusiry, because of the 
simplicity of ite conetruction and of the manipulations 
required. A mere reading of the position of the mano- 
metric pointer gives the temperature, 


A Foreign Journal presents a singular statement tn 
regard to diminished altitudes—the Andes, it appears, 
showing a sensible decline, According to this state- 
ment Quito was found by La Condamine, in 1745, to be 
9,596 feet above the sea; Humboldt, in 1803, could 
only make 9,570 feet of it, or twenty-six less ; Bous- 
e:ngault, in 1831, wae surprised to find the measure- 
ment show only 9,567 feet ; Orton, in 1867, found it re- 
duced to 9,520 feet, and Reuss and Stubel ascertained, 
as late as 1870, that it had actually sbrank to 9.356 feet. 
Quito, it seems, had sunk 246 feet in 125 years, and 
Pichincha 218 feet im the same period. The remarkable 
fact appears, from definite determinations, that its 
crater bas sunk not less than 425 feet during the last 
twenty-six years, and Antisana 165 feet in sixty four 
years. 








Death-rol!l of the Week. 


DECEMBER 2D.—At Georgetown, D. C., General 
George C. Thomas, Major-general of the Militia of 
the District of Columbia during the war, aged 70. 
December 3d—In this city, Dr. John Payson P. White, 
a prominent physician, aged 44; Isaac Meyer, a 
wealthy retired cotton broker, aged 72; at Clare- 
mont, N.H., Joseph Weber, editor of the Northern 
Advocate ; at London, England, the Most Rev. Archi- 
bald Campbell ‘Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of all England, aged 71. Dvcember 4th—At 
Athens, O., Nelson H. Van Vorhis, former Speaker of 
the Legislature and member of Congress; at London, 
Eng., Rev. James Challis, director of the Cambridge 
Observatory and a distinguished astronomer, azed 
79. December 6th—At Washington, D.C., Fabius Stan- 
ley, Roar-admiral United States Navy, aged 67. De- 
cember 6 h—At Fishkill, N.Y., Henry A. Alden, a lead- 
ing rubber manufacturer; at Nashua, N. H., Samuel 
J. Worcester, formeriy Judge and Congressman in 
Ohio, aged 78; at Reading, Pa., Adam Johnson, a 
leading iron manufacturer, aged 76; at Louisville, 
Ky., Captain W. CO. Hite, a prominent business man; 
at London, Engiand, Anthony Trollope, the novel- 
ist, aged 67; at Cannes, France, Louis Blanc, the 
famous Radical journalist and historian, aged 69, 
Decemter 8(h—At Utica, N. Y., Charles K. Spauiding, 
a well-known canal contractor; at Iowa City, Iowa, 
Jobn W. Porter, a leading business man, 









































































































































PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Czar has assumed the title of Lord of 
Turkestan, 

GeneraL M. C. Burter has been re-elected 
United States Senator from South Carolina. 


Lorp Lorng and Princess Louise last week 
left British Columbia for San Francisco, on their return 
homeward. 


Anant Bey expresses contentment with his lot, 
end says he would prefer to live in Damascus, or, if that 
is Impossible, in London, 


Herr von Frortow, the well-known composer 
of operas, and notably of ** Martha,’’ has become blind 
from cataract of the eye. 


CommanpER De Lono’s widow has begun the 
work of preparing for publication the records that were 
found with her busband’s body. 


A Lonpon paper says that Mme, Albani, the 
prima donna, has accepted an engagement to sing in the 
United States and Canada before Christmas. 


M. Epovarp Patturron, poet and dramatist, 
and M. Charles de Maizade, publicist and historian, have 
been elected members of the French Academy. 


Dr. Scuiremann has recently finished the erec- 
tion of a residence in Athens which has cost more than 
$100,000. He and his family are now I:ving in it. 


Rear-aADMIRAL Nicuotson will be relieved of 
the command of the European station in March next by 
Commodore Baldwin, and will probably be retired. 


Tue Governor of Louisiana, after an examina- 
tion of the Kellogg case, bas awarded a certificate to 
Kellogg as Congressman-eicct {rom the Third District, 


Hion. Hanninat Hamuin, our Minister to 
Spain, bas returned home on leave of absence, and inti- 
mates that be may remain, preferring Bangor to Madrid, 


Senator IAte’s new house at Ellsworth, Me., 
will cost about $100,000, and will be the costliest private 
résidence in the State, one or two Summer villas at Bar 
Harbor excepted, 


Ir is arranged that the recumbent statue of 
General R. E. Lee at Lexington, Va, shall be unvailed 
in June next, and Mr. Jefferson Davis has been invited 
to deliver the Address. 


Nitsson is quoted as saying to a Chicago in- 
terviewer : ‘‘Oscar Wilde ought to have been taken by 
the ear and led out of the country for saying that every- 
thing American is wrong.” 


Mrs. M. B. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., widow 
of the inventor of the Stevens battery, heads the sub- 
scription list for a new chapel for St. Paul's School, in 
Concord, N. H., with $10,000. 


Ir is intimated that Senator Don Cameron wou!ld 
like to be Secretary of the Treasury, and that he would 
resign his seat in the Senate if he could see bis way 
clear to get into Secretary Folger’s shoes, 


Mr. Mannino, of Mississippi, who opposed 
General Chalmers in the late election, announces that he 
will decline to take the certificate awarded him by the 
State officers, and, waving all technicalities, will submit 
bis case to the next House for decision upon its merits, 


Senator Frye, of Maine, had representatives 
of tour generations of his and his wife’s families around 
his hospitable board at bis Thanksgiving dinner. There 
were present two great-grandparents, six grandparents, 
and seven great-grandchildren, bosides the children, 
uocles and auots 


A RECENT visitor reports that the Tichborne 
claimant has lost considerable in weight, and has aged 
very much during hia imprisonment, He appeared to be 
perfectly resigned to his position, but is looking forward 
with bope to the Cbr:simas of 1884, when be expects to 
be liberated on a ticket-of leave, 


Rev. James Freeman Crarxe, of Boston, in 
his Thanksgiving sermon, made a rather pungent alla- 
sion to those persons in the ‘(upper classes”? who 
neglect their political duties and speak scorniully of the 
Repablic and go to Europe for their opinions. Somé 
Bostonians consider the remark personal. 


Dr. Joun C. G. Ronertson, one of the oldest 
physicians o! Paterson, N. J., died last week of Bright's 
disease. He was in his office all the day before his death, 
where he arranged all his papers in a way that even 
strangers could understand, and drew checks for all bills 
againsthim. He was Chieltain of the Paterson Caledon:an 
Club, and was a Thirty-third Degree Mason, 


Mrs. McE roy, the President's sister, is visit- 
ing bim at the Soldiers’ Home, but declines to become 
mistress of the White House, on the ground that she 
owes her time, first of all, to her husband and five chil- 
dren. Her admirers in Washington say that if she 
chose to ‘‘do the honors” she would be popular for her 
gentle self-possession and her quiet el ot 





Rev. Dr. Danret L. Furser resigned the 
pastorate of the First Congregational Church, of Newton, 
Mass , last week, on the thirty fifth anniversary of bia 
installation there. Only three Congregational ministers 
in the State have served their pregent charges so long. 
Just before making bis address of resignation, Dr. Furber 
bapt:zed the child of a man who was the first infaog 
baptized by him in the parish thirty-five years before. 


“KavanaGu or Lucknow” was buried the 
other day at Gibraltar. He left the beleaguered gar- 
rison one dark night ia 1857 during the terr.ble siege of 
Lucknow and crept through the enemy’s lines to the 
camp of Sir Colin Campbell. Tne next day he became 
Campbeil’s guide, and was the first man to fight bis way 
through to the garr.son he had so heroically served, 
His immediate reward was the bestowal of the Victoria 
Cross. 


His Masesty Karaxava, King of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, bas conierred tbe Royal Order of Kapiolani 
on Mme. Adelina Patti, the presentation being made by 
his Chamberlain in this city last week. The Order con- 
sista of a jeweled star pendent from a red and white 
striped ribbon, and the comm'ssion appoints Mme. 
Patti ‘a Koight Companion of our Royal Order of 
Kapiolani,’’ and ts dated from the palace in Honolulu, 
September Sth, 1882, 


Toxras Forses, of Clyde, Wayne County, New 
York, who is nearly eighty years of age, and whose 
father waa a cousin of William Morgan, of Masonic 
notoriety, says that Morgan was not murdered by his 
captors, but was released on condit'on that he would leave 
the country. He did so, going to Melbourne, Austraita, 
and there commenced the publication of a newspaper, 
which after bis death passed into the hands of bis son, 
who may now be living in that locality. 


Tue curious feature of Tl.urlow Weed’s will is 
the namesake clause, wherein a lezacy of one buodred 
dollars each is left to eighteen persons, male and female, 
If this namber of namesakes are living it may reason. 
ably be supposed that an equal number, and perbaps 
more, are dead, since Mr. Weed wasa man of wide ac- 
quaintance, great prominence, and vast influence for 
nearly half acentury. That be should bave so kindly 
and impartially remembered all those who bear his hoa- 
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THOU AND I. 
** A poet without a love is a sky without a star.’’ 


ES, thou and I for wondrous seas, 
Seas emptied wide of merchant eall, 

With prows set seaward and a breeze 

That breaks and gathers to a gale: 


Sail on! God with us, we will go, 
With never shred of canvas furled, 
To seek, where only God may know, 
Some holy Isle of under-world; 
Thou and I, 
Just thou and I. 


What leaden shapes are these, that cling 
And crowd our decks and load us down? 
Come! cast in sea each sodden thing; 
Let these turn back or let them drown. 


They would not know the wondrous sea, 
They could not love the lonely Isles; 
Once rid of these, well rid of these, 
We sail a million shining miles; 
Thou and I, 
Sweet, thou and I. 


Yea, haply now ’mid hush and peace, 
Far, far as sea lost star is seen, 
God's hand is lifting from the seas 
Some Islo of splendor for my queen... . 


Sing palm-set land in God’s right hand, 
With opal sea and ardent sky, 
Where only thou and I may land— 
May land and love for aye and aye; 
Thou and I, 
Christ, thou and I, 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 





HEART AND SCIENCE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Wickit CoLtins. 





[The Right of Translation is Reserved.) 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


RS. GALLILEF’S page (attending to the 
M house-door, in the footman’s absence) 
had just shown Benjulia into the li- 
brary, when there was another ring at the 
bell. The new visitor was Mr. Le Frank. He 
appeared to be ina hurry. Without any pre- 
liminary questions, he said: ‘‘Take my card 
to Mrs. Gallilee.” 

‘« My mistress is out, sir.” 

The music-master looked impatiently at the 
hatl-clock. The hall-clock answered him by 
striking the half-hour after five. 

‘Do you expect Mrs. Gallilee back soon ?” 

‘¢We don’t know, sir. The footman had his 
orders to be in waiting with the carriage at 
five.” 

After a moment's irritable reflection, Le 
Frank took a letter from his pocket. ‘Say 
that I have an appointment, and am not able 
to wait. Give Mrs. Gallilee that letter the 
moment she comes in.” With those directions 
he left the house. 

The page looked at the letter. It was sealed ; 
and, over the address, two underlined words 
were written: ‘‘Private. Immediate.” Mind- 
ful of visits from tradespeople anxious to see 
his mistress, and provided beforehand with 
letters to be delivered immediately, the boy 
took a pecuniary view of Mr. Le Frank’s 
errand at the house. ‘‘ Another of them,” he 
thought, ‘‘ wanting his money.” 

As he placed the letter on the hall-table, 
the library-door opened, and Benjulia ap- 
peared—weary already of waiting, without 
occupation, for Mrs. Gallilee’s return. 

‘¢Ig smoking allowed in the library f”’ he 
asked. 

The page looked up at the giant towering 
over him with the enviousadmiration of ashort 
boy. He replied with a discretion beyond his 
years: ‘‘Would you please step into the 
smoking-room, sir?” 

‘* Anybody there ?” 

‘«My master, sir.” 

Benjulia at once declined the invitation to 
the smoking-room. ‘‘ Anybody else at home ?” 
he inquired. 

‘Miss Carmina was up-stairs,” the page an- 
swered. ‘‘And I think,” he added, ‘‘ Mr. Null 
is with her.” 

‘*Who’s Mr. Null ?” 

‘¢ The doctor, sir.” 

Benjulia declined to disturb the doctor. He 
tried a third, and last question. 

‘*Where’s Zoe ?” 

‘“‘ Here!” cried a shrill voice from the upper 
regions. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

To the page’s astonishment, the giant gentle- 
man with the resonant bass voice answered 
this quite gravely. ‘I’m Benjulia,” he said. 

‘Come up!” cried Zoe. 

Benjulia ascended the stairs. 

‘*Stop !” shouted the voice from above. 

Benjulia stopped. 

‘* Have you got your big stick ?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘Bring it with you.” Benjulia retraced his 
steps into the hall. The page respectfully 
handed him his stick. Zoe became impatient. 
‘*Look sharp!” she called out. 

Benjulia obediently quickened his pace. Zoe 
left the schoolroom (in spite of the faintly- 
heard protest of the maid in charge) to re- 
ceive him on the stairs. They met on the 
landing, outside of Carmina’s room. Zoe 
possessed herself of the bamboo cane. and led 
the way in. ‘Carmina! here’s the big stick I 
told you about,” she announced. ‘Whose 
stick, dear!” Zoe returned to the landing. 
‘*Come in, Benjulia,” she said, and seized him 
by the coat-tails. Mr. Null rose instinctively. 
Was this his celebrated colleague? With some 
reluctance, Carmina appeared at the door: 
thinking of the day when Ovid had fainted, 
and when the great man had treated her so 
harshly. In fear of more rudeness, she asked 

him confusedly to come in. 
Still immovable on the landing, he looked at 
ber in silence. 


The serious question occurred to him which 
had already presented itself to Mr. Mool.. Had 
Mrs. Gallilee repeated, in Carmina’s presence, 
the lie which slandered her mother’s memory 
—the lie which he was then in the house to ex- 
pose? 

Watching Benjulia respectfully, Mr. Null 
saw, in that grave scrutiny, an opportunity of 
presenting himself under a favorable light. He 
waved his hand persuasively towards Car- 
mina. ‘‘Some nervous prostration, sir, in my 
interesting patient, as you, no doubt, per- 
ceive,” he began. ‘‘Not such rapid progress 
towards recovery as I had hoped. I think of 
recommending the air of the seaside.” Ben- 
julia’s dreary gray eyes turned on him slowly, 
and estimated his mental calibre at its exact 
value, ina moment. Mr. Null telt that look in 
the very marrow of his bones. He bowed 
reverentially, and took his leave. 

In the meantime, Kenjulia had satisfied him- 
self that the embarrassment in Carmina’s man- 
ner was merely attributable to shyness. She 
was no longer an object even of momentary 
interest to him. He was ready to play with 
Zoe—but not on condition of amusing himself 
with the child in her presence. ‘‘I am wait- 
ing till Mrs. Gallilee returns,” he said to Car- 
mina, in his quietly indifferent way. ‘‘If you 
will excuse me, I'll go down-stairs again; I 
won’t intrude.” 

Her pale face flushed as she listened to him. 
Innocently supposing that she had made her 
little offer of hospitality in too cold a manner, 
she looked at Venjulia with a timid and 
troubled smile. ‘Pray wait here till my 
aunt comes back,” she said. ‘‘ Zoe will amuse 
you, I’m sure.” Zoe seconded the invitation 
by hiding the stick, and laying hold again on 
her big friend's coat-tails. 

He let the child drag him into the room, 
without noticing her. The silent questioning 
of his eyes had been again directed to Car- 
mina, at the moment when she smiled. His 
long and terrible experience made its own 
merciless discoveries, in the nervous move- 
ment of her eyelids and her lips. The poor 
girl, pleasing herself with the idea of having 
produced the right impression on him at last, 
had only succeeded in becoming an object of 
medical inquiry pursued in secret. When he 
companionably took a chair by her side, and 
let Zoe climb on his knee, he was privately 
regretting his cold reception of Mr. Null. 
Under certain conditions of nervous excite- 
ment, Carmina might furnish an interesting 
case. ‘If I had been commonly civil to that 
fawning idiot,” he thought, ‘‘I might have 
been called into consultation.” 

They were all three seated—but there was 
no talk. Zoe set the example. 

“You haven’t tickled me yet,” she said. 
‘Show Carmina how you do it.” 

He gravely operated on the back of Zoe’s 
neck ; and his patient acknowledged the pro- 
cess with a wriggle and a scream. The per- 
formance being so far at an end, Zoe called to 
the dog and issued her orders once more. 

‘¢Now make Tinker kick his leg!” 

Benjulia obeyed once again. The young ty- 
rant was not satisfied yet. 

‘* Now tickle Carmina,” she said. 

He heard this without laughing—his flesh- 
less lips never relaxed into a smile. To Car- 
mina’s unutterable embarrassment, he looked at 
her, when sie laughed, with steadier attention 
than ever. Those coldly-inquiring eyes exer- 
cised some inscrutable influence over her. 
Now they made her angry; and now they 
frightened her. The silence that had fallen on 
them again became an unendurable infliction. 
She burst into talk; she was loud and fa- 
miliar—ashamed of her own boldness, and 
quite unable to control it. ‘‘ You are very 
fond of Zoe!” she said, suddenly. 

It wasa perfectly commonplace remark, and 
yet it seemed to perplex him. 

‘*Am 1?” he answered. 

She went on. Against her own will, she 
persisted in speaking to him. ‘‘ And I’m sure 
Zoe is fond of you.” 

He looked at Zoe. ‘‘ Are you fond of me?” 
he asked. 

Zoe, staring hard at him, got off his knee, 

retired to a little distance to think, and stood 
staring at him again. 
He quietly repeated the question. Zoe an- 
swered this time—as she had formerly an- 
swered Teresa in the Gardens. ‘I don’t 
know.” 

He turned again to Carmina, in a slow, 
puzzled way. ‘‘I don’t know either,” he 
said. 

Hearing the big man own that he was no 
wiser than herself, Zoe returned to him—with- 
out, however, getting on his knee again. She 
clasped her chubby hands under the inspira- 
tion of a new idea. ‘‘ Let’s play at something,” 
she said, to Benjulia. ‘‘Do you know any 
games P” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Didn’t you know any games when you 
were only as big as me?” 

‘‘T have forgotten them.” 

‘*Haven’t you got children ?” 

“ No.” 

‘“‘ Haven't you got a wife °”’ 

“ No.” 

“ Haven’t you got a friend?” 

oe. id 

‘* Well, you are a miserable chap !” 

Thanks to Zoe, Carmina’s sense of nervous 
oppression burst its way into relief. She 
laughed loudly and wildly—she was on the 
verge of hysterics, when Benjulia’s eyes, 
slightly questioning her again, controlled her 
at the critical moment. Her laughter died 
away. But the exciting influence still pos- 
sessed her, still forced her into the other alter- 
native of saying something—she neither knew 
nor cared what. 

‘I couldn't iive such a lonely life as yours,” 
she said to him, so loudly and so confidently 
that even Zoe noticed it. 

‘“‘T couldn’t live such a life either,” he ad- 





mitted, ‘‘ but for one thing.” 
‘‘And what is that?” 


‘“Why are you so loud?’ ‘Zoe interposed. 
‘*Do you think he’s deaf?” 

Benjulia made a sign commanding the child 
to be silent— without turning towards her. 
Still observing Carmina, he answered as if 
there had been no interruption. 

‘*My medical studies,” he said, ‘‘ reconcile 
me to my life.” 

‘*Suppose you got tired of your studies ?”’ 
she asked. 

“I should never get tired of them.” 

‘* Suppose you couldn't study any more ?” 

‘*In that case, I shouldn't live any more.” 

‘*Do you mean that it would kill you to 
leave off ?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘Then what do you mean?” 

He laid his great soft fingers on her pulse. 
She shrank from his touch; he deliberately 
held her by the arm. ‘‘ You’re getting ex- 
cited,’’ he said. ‘‘Never mind what I mean.” 

Zoe, left unnoticed and not liking it, saw a 
chance of asserting herself. ‘‘I know why 
Carmina’s excited,” she said. ‘‘The old 
woman’s coming at six o'clock.” 

He paid no attention to the child; he per- 
sisted in keeping watch on Carmina. “ Who 
is the woman?” he asked. 

‘*The most lovable woman in the world,” 
she cried ; “ my dear old nurse!” She started 
up from the sofa, and pointed with theatrical 
exaggeration of gesture to the clock on the 
mantelpiece. ‘Look! it’s only ten minutes 
to six. In ten minutes! shall have my arms 
round Teresa’s neck. Don't look at me in 
that way! It’s your fault if I'm excited. 
It’s your dreadful eyes that do it. Come 
here, Zoe, 1 want to give you a kiss.” She 
seized on Zoe with a roughness that startled 
the child, and looked wildly at Benjulia. “ Ha! 
you don't understand loving and kissing, do 
you? What's the use of speaking to you about 
my old nurse ?” 

He pointed to the sofa. ‘‘Sit down again.” 

She obeyed him —but he had not quite com- 
posed her yet. Her eyes sparkled; she went 
on talking. ‘‘Ah, you’reahard man! a miser- 
able man! a man that will end badly! You 
never loved anybody. You don’t know what 
love is.” 

‘* What is it?” 

That icy question cooled her in an instant ; 
her head sank on her bosom: she suddenly 
became indifferent to persons and things about 
her. ‘When will Teresa come?’ she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘‘Oh, when will Teresa 
come !” 

Any other man, whether he really felt for 
her or not, would, as a mere matter of instinct, 
have said a kind word to her at that moment. 
Not the vestige of a change appeared in Ben- 
julia’s impenetrable composure. She might 
have been a man—or a baby—or the picture 
of a girl instead of the girl herself, so far as 
he was concerned. He quietly returned to 
his question. 

‘* Well,” he resumed—‘‘ and what is love ?” 

Not a word, not a movement escaped her. 

‘*T want to know,” he persisted, waiting for 
what might happen. Nothing happened. He 
was not perplexed by the sudden change. 
‘This is the reaction,” he thought. ‘‘ We shall 
see what comes of it.” 

Zoe had been listening ; Zoe saw her way to 
getting noticed again. Not quite sure of her- 
self this time, she appealed to Carmina. 
‘*Didn’t he say, just now, he wanted to know? 
Shall I tell him ——?” 

Carmina neither heard nor heeded her. She 
tried Benjulia next. ‘Shall I tell you what 
we do in the schoolroom, when we want to 
know?” His attention, like Carmina’s atten- 
tion, seemed to be far away from her. ‘ Are 
you listening to me?” she asked—and laid her 
hand on his knee. 

It was only the hand of a child—an idle, 
quaint, perverse child—but it touched, ignor- 
antly touched, the one tender place in his 
nature, unprofaned by the infernal cruelties 
which made his lite endurable to him ; the one 
tender place, hidden so deep trom the man 
himself, that even his far-reaching intellect, 
groped in vain to find it out. There, never- 
theless, was the feeling which drew him to 
Zoe, contending successfully with his medical 
interest in a case of nervous derangement! 
That unintelligible sympathy with a child 
looked dimly out of his eyes, spoke faintly in 
his voice, when he replied to her. ‘‘ I'm listen- 
ing to you,” he said. ‘‘ What do you do in the 
schoolroom ?” 

‘«We look in the dictionary,” Zoe answered. 
‘*Carmina’s got a dictionary. I'll get it.” 

She climbed on a chair, and found the book, 
and laid it on Benjulia’s lap. ‘‘Now look,” 
she said. 

He humored her silently and mechanically— 
just as he had humored her in the matter of 
the stick, and in the matter of the tickling. 
Having opened the dictionary, he looked again 
at Carmina. She had not moved; she seemed 
to be weary enough to fall asleep. The re- 
action—nothing but the reaction. It might 
last tor hours, or it might be at an end in an- 
other minute. An interesting temperament, 
whichever way it ended. He opened the dic- 
tionary. ° 

‘*Love,” he muttered, grimly, to himself. 
‘Tt seems l’m an object of compassion, be- 
cause I know nothing about love. Well, what 
does the book say about it ?” 

He found the word, and ran his finger 
down the paragraphs of explanation which 
followed. ‘‘Seven meanings to Love,” he re- 
marked. ‘First: An affection of the mind 
excited by beauty and worth of any kind, or 
by the qualities of an object which communi- 
cate pleasure. Second: Courtship. Third: 
Patriotism, as the love of country. Fourth: 
Benevolence. Fifth: The object beloved. 
Sixth: A word of endearment. Seventh: 
Cupid, the god of love.” 

He paused, and reflected a little. Zoe, hear- 
ing nothing to amuse her, strayed away to the 
window, and lookeg out. He glanced at Car- 





mina. ‘‘ Which of those meanings makes the 
pleasure of her life?” he wondered. ‘‘ Which 





of them might have made the pleasure of 
mine?” He closed the dictionary in contempt. 
‘‘The very man whose business is to explain 
it, tries seven different ways, and doesn’t ex- 
plain it after all. And yet, there is such a 
thing.” He reached that conclusion unwill- 
ingly and angrily. For the first time, a doubt 
about himself forced ite way into his mind? 
Might lie have looked higher than his torture- 
table and his knife? Had he gained from his 
life all that his life might have given to him ? 

Lett by herself, Zoe began to grow tired of 
it. She tried to get Carmina for a companion. 
‘‘Come and look out of window,” she said 

Carmina gently refused ; she was unwilling 
to be disturbed. Since she had spoken to Ben- 
julia, her thoughts bad been dwelling restfully 
on Ovid. In another day she might be on her 
way tohim. When would Teresa come! 

Benjulia was too preoccupied to notice her. 
The weak doubt that had got the better of his 
strong reason still held him in thrall. ‘‘ Love!” 
he broke out, in the bitterness of his heart. 
‘Tt isn’t a question of sentiment—it’s a ques- 
tion of use. Who is the better for love ’” 

She heard the last words and answered him. 
‘Everybody is the better for it.” She looked 
at him with sorrowful eyes, and laid her hand 
on his arm. ‘‘Everybody,”’ she added, ‘‘ but 
you.” 

He smiled scornfully. ‘‘ Everybody is the 
better for it,” he repeated. “ And who knows 
what it is?’ 

She drew away her hand and looked to- 
oe the heavenly tranquillity of the evening 
sky. 

“Who knows what it is?’ he reiterated. 

‘*God,” she said. 

Benjulia was silent. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


HE clock on the mantelpiece struck six. 

Zoe, turning suddenly from the window, 
ran to the sofa. ‘‘Here’s the carriage!” she 
cried. 

“ Teresa!” Carmina exclaimed. 

“No; mamma.” She crossed the room on 
tiptoe to the door of the bedchamber. “ Don’t 
tell!” she said. ‘‘1’m going to hide.” 

‘* Why, dear ?” 

Zoe exclaimed in a whisper. ‘“ Mamma said 
I wasn't to come to you. She’s a quick one 
on her legs—she might catch me on the stairs.” 
With that explanation, Zoe slipped into the 
bedroom and held the door ajar. 

The minutes passed, and Mrs. Gallilee failed 
to justify the opinion expressed by her daugh- 
ter. Nota sound was audible on the stairs. 
Not a word more was uttered in the room. 
Benjulia had taken the child’s place at the 
window. He sat there thinking. Carmina 
had suggested to him some new ideas relating 
to the intricate connection between human 
faith and human bappiness. Slowly, slowly, 
the clock recorded the lapse of the minutes. 
Carmina’s nervous anxiety began to forecast 
disaster to the absent nurse. She took Teresa's 
telegram from her pocket and consulted it 
again. There was no mistake; six o’clock 
was the time named for the traveler's arrival 
—and it was close on ten minutes past the 
hour. Jn her ignorance of railway arrange- 
ments, she took it for granted that trains were 
punctual. But her reading had told her that 
trains were subject to accident. ‘I suppose 
delays occur,” she said, to Benjulia, ‘‘ without 
danger to the passengers ?” 

Before he could answer, Mrs. Gallilee sud- 
denly entered the room. 

She had opened the door go softly that she 
took them both by surprise. To Carmina’s 
excited imagination she glided into their pres- 
ence like a ghost. Her look and manner 
showed serious agitation, desperately sup- 
pressed. In certain places the paint and pow- 
der on her face had cracked and revealed the 
furrows and wrinkles beneath. Indifferent to 
all demonstrations of emotion which did not 
scientitically concern him, Benjulia quietly 
rose and advanced towards her. She seemed 
to be unconscious of his presence. He spoke — 
allowing her to ignore him without troubling 


himself to notice hertemper, ‘‘ When you are~ 


able to attend to me, 1 want to speak to you. 
Shall 1 wait down-stairs ?”’ She warned him, 
by a sign, to say no more. He took his hat 
and stick—to leave the room; looked at Car- 
mina as he passed her, and at once went back 
to his place at the window. Her aunt's silent 
and sinister entrance had frightened her. Ben- 
julia waited, in the interests of physiology, to 
see how the new nervous excitement would 
end. 

Thus far, Mrs. Gallilee had kept one of her 
hands hidden behind her. She advanced close 
to Carmina, and allowed her hand to be seen. 
It held an open letter. She shook the letter in 
her niece’s face. 

In the position which she now occupied, 
Carmina was hidden from Benjulia’s view. 
Biding his time at the window until Mrs. Gal- 
lilee moved, he looked out. 

A cab, with luggage on it, had just drawn 
up at the house. 

Was this the old nurse who had been ex- 
pected to arrive at six o’clock? The footman 
came out to open the cab-door. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gallilee, eager to help the per- 
son inside to alight. The traveler proved to 
be a gray-headed woman, shabbily dressed. 
Mr. Gallilee cordially shook hands with her, 
patted her on the shoulder, gave her his arm, and 
led her into the house. The cab with the lug- 
gage on it remained at the door. The nurse 
had evidently not reached the end of her jour- 
ney yet. 

Carmina sank back on the sofa when the 
leaves of the letter touched her face. Mrs. 
Gallilee’s first words were now spoken, in a 
whisper. The inner fury of her anger, strug- 
gling for a vent, began to get the better of 
her—she gasped for breath and speech. 

‘*Do you know this letter ?”’ she asked. 

Carmina looked at the writing. It was the 
letter which she had written to Ovid that 
morning — the letter which revealed hi 
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mother’s sordid treachery, his mother's cold- 
blooded cunning and cruelty—the letter which 
declared that she could endure it no longer, 
and that she only waited Teresa’s arrival to 
join him at Quebec. 

Aiter one dreadful moment of confusion, her 
mind realized the outrage implied in the steal- 
ing and reading of her letter. 

In the earlier time of Carmina’s sojourn in 
the house, Mrs. Gallilee had accused her of 
deliberate deceit. She had instantly resented 
the insult by leaving the room. The same 
spirit in her—the finely-strung spirit that 
vibrates unfelt in gentle natures, while they 
live in peace—steadied those quivering nerves, 
roused that failing courage. She met the 
furious eyes fixed on her, without shrinking ; 
she spoke gravely and firmly. “The letter is 
mine,’ she said. ‘‘ How do you come by it?” 

‘* How dare you ask me ?” 

‘* How dare you steal my letter ?”’ 

Mrs. Gallilee tore open the fastening of her 
dress at the throat, to get breath. ‘‘ You im- 
pudent bastard !” she burst out, in a frenzy of 
rage. 

Waiting patiently at the window, Benjulia 
heard her, and started to his feet. ‘Hold 
your damned tongue!”’ he cried. ‘‘She’s your 
niece.” 

Mrs. Gallilee turned on him ; her fury broke 
into a screaming laugh. ‘‘ My niece ?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ You lie—and you know it. She’s 
the child of an adulteress! She’s the child of 
her mother’s lover !” 

The door opened as those horrible words 
passed her lips. The nurse and her husband 
entered the room. 

She was in no position to see them ; she was 
incapable of hearing them. The demon in her 
urged her on; she attempted to reiterate the 
detestable lie. Her first word died away in 
silence. The lean brown fingers of the Italian 
woman had her by the throat —held her as the 
claws of a tigress might have held her. Her 
eyes rolled in the mute agony of an appeal for 
help. In vain! in vain! Not a cry, not a 
sound, had drawn attention tothe attack. Her 
husband's eyes were fixed, horror-struck, on 
the victims of her rage. Benjulia had crossed 
the room to the sofa, when Carmina heard the 
words spoken of her mother. From that 
moment he was watching the case. He never 
even looked round —when the nurse tightened 
her hold in a last murderous grasp ; dashed 
the insensible woman on the floor; and, turn- 
ing back, fell on her knees at her darling’s 
feet. 

She looked up in Carmina’s face. 

A ghastly stare, through half-closed eyes, 
showed death in life, blankly returning her 
look. The shock had struck Carmina with a 
stony calm. She had not started, she had not 
swooned. Rigid, immovable, there she sat, 
voiceless and tearless; insensible even to 
touch ; her arms hanging down; her clinched 
hands resting on either side of her. 

Teresa groveled and groaned at her feet. 
Those merciless hands that had laid the 
slanderer prostrate on the floor, feebly beat 
her bosom and her gray head. ‘‘ Oh, saints 
beloved of God! Oh, blessed Virgin, mother 
of Christ, spare my child, my sweet child!” 
She rose in wild despair—she seized Benjulia, 
and madly shook him. ‘‘Who are you? How 
dare you touch her? Give her to me, or I'll 
be the death of you. Oh, my Carmina, is it 
sleep that holds you? Wake! wake! wake !” 

‘¢ Listen to me,” said Benjulia, sternly. 

She dropped on the sofa by Carmina’s side, 
and lifted one of the cold clinched hands to 
her lips. The tears fell slowly over her hag- 
gard face. ‘‘l’m very fond of her, sir,” she 
said, humbly. ‘I’m only an old woman. See 
what a dreadful welcome my child gives to 
me. It’s hard on an old woman—hard on an 
old woman!” 

His self-possession was not disturbed—even 
by this. 

‘‘Do you know what I am’ he asked. ‘‘I 
ama doctor. Leave her to me.” 

‘“‘He’s a doctor. That’s good. A doctor’s 
good. Yes, yes. Does the old man know this 
doctor—the kind old man?” She looked 
vacantly for Mr. Gallilee. The sound of the 
fall had roused him. He had hurried to his 
wife; he was now bending over her, watch- 
ing for the first return of life. 

‘Teresa got on her feet, and pointed to Mrs. 
Gallilee. ‘‘The breath of that she-devil 
poisons the air,” she said. ‘‘I must take my 
child out of it. To my place, sir, it you please. 
Only to my place.” 

She attempted to take Carmina in her arms 
—and drew back, trembling. The rigid face 
taintly relaxed ; the eyelids closed, and quiv- 
ered, The old nurse breathlessly watched 
her. 

Mr. Gallilee looked up from his wife. ‘‘ Will 
you help me’” he asked. His tone struck 
Benjulia. Neither weak nor faltering, it was 
the tone of quiet sorrow—no more. 

“ll see to it directly.” With that reply, 
Renjulia turned to Teresa. ‘‘ Where is your 
place?” he said. ‘‘ Far or near?” 

‘‘The message,” she answered, confusedly. 
‘‘The message says.” She signed to him to 
look in her hand-bag— dropped on the floor. 

He found Carmina’s telegram, containing 
the address of the lodgings. The house was 
close by. After some consideration, he sent 
the nurse into the bedroom, with instructions 
to bring him the blankets off the bed. In the 
minute that followed, he examined Mrs. Gal- 
lilee. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be frightened about. 
Let her maid attend to her.” 

Mr. Gallilee again surprised Benjulia. He 
turned from his wife and looked at Carmina. 
She had sunk back on the sofa. Otherwise 
there was no change. ‘‘ For God’s sake, don't 
leave her here!” he broke out. ‘‘ After what 
she has heard, this house is no place for her. 
Give her to her old nurse!” 

Venjulia only answered as he had answered 
already—‘‘I’ll see to it.” Mr. Galiilee per- 
sisted. ‘Is there any risk in moving her?” 
he asked. 


‘*Tt’s the least of two risks. No more ques- 
tions! Look to your wife.” 

Mr. Gallilee obeyed in silence. When he 
lifted his head again, and rose to ring the bell 
for the maid, the room was silent and lonely. 
A little pale, frightened face peeped out through 
the bedroom-door. Zoe ventured in. Her 
father caught her in his arms, and kissed her 
as he had never kissed yet. His eyes were wet 
with tears. Zoe noticed that he never said 
a word about mamma. The child saw the 
change in her father, as Benjulia had seen it. 
She shared one human feeling with her big 
friend—she, too, was surprised. 


(To be continued.) 








PAINTING THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL. 


HE work of painting the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington is not without its difficulties and 
dangers, but it has also some compensating fea- 
tures. What could be finer, for instance, than the 
view from the airy altitude where the workman 
plies his brush? Where in all the land can human 
vision fall on more historic ground than that 
which is visible from the great dome? Our illustra- 
tion gives a vivid idea of the outlook from this lofty 
eminence, and of the hazards, as well, of those who, 
from time to time, repair the wear and waste which 
the elements make upon it. 





WILD DOGS IN CENTRAL PARK. 


HE collection of animals and birds in Central 
Park, although by no means 80 large and com- 
prehensive as the metropolis should possess, is still 
one of the most interesting features of the city’s 
great pleasure-ground. The ferocious animals are, 
of course, kept closely confined, but others, like 
the deers, are given considerable space for their 
gambols. It is necessary, however, to keep a close 
watch over such animals, as the Park {is often visited 
by tramp dogs, ferocious brutes which show the 
same malicious disposition and destructive passion 
that so often characterize the humantramp. Tom 
Donohue, the night watchman, and an old man-of- 
war’s gunner, has frequent encounters with these 
ugly nocturnal visitors. A few years ago a pack of 
them attacked the yak, and before Donohue could 
put them to flight, they had got the animal down 
and tore itso badly that it had to be killed. Some 
time afterwards several swans disappeared, and for 
a long while no trace of the depredators could be 
found. At last one night Donohue climbed a tree 
and staid there two hours, when he saw a dog 
stealthily approach the border of the lake. The 
beast seemed to be watching as if to discover 
danger. Donohue did not stir, and at length the dog 
gave a sharp bark, and half a dozen dogs came up. 
Five of them jumped into the water and swam to- 
wards the island where the swans and ducks were, 
while one remained on shore as a guard. When 
the dogs had nearly reached the island Donohue 
sighted the guard on shore and shot him. Then 
there was tremendous howling, as the dogs in 
the water realized theirdanger. He shot three of 
them, and since then the swans have not been 
touched. A few weeks ago, however, more of these 
canine tramps appeared, and, before they were dis- 
covered, they had set upon one of the deer and torn 
the poor animal to death. It is not an agreeable 
reflection that the city harbors brutes capable of 
such-ugly performances, and the Park authorities 
will not be excusable if they fail to take measures 
for the more effectual protection of their charges 
from these animal tramps. 


A “Loving Cup.” 

DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, on the occasion of 
his retirement from service in the Harvard Medical 
School, was presented by the studentsof the first class 
with a“ Loving Cup,” bearing the inscription: “‘ Joy 
crown thee; Love bless thee; God speed thy 
career,”’ and the date of the gift. To this gracious 
act he has just responded in recalling the gift 
to Tutor Flint, 150 years ago, from his pupils, 
“The gift,” he says, ‘‘ will meet another and similar 
oneof ancient date, which has come down to meas an 
heirloom in the fifth generation from the original 
owner. The silver teapot which serves the tem- 
perate needs of my noontide refection has engraved 
upon it for armorial bearings three nodules, sup- 
posed to represent the mineral suggesting the 
name of the recipient, the three words, ‘ Ex Dono, 
Pupillorum ’ and the date, 1738, This plece of sil- 
ver was given by his Harvard College pupils to the 
famous tutor, Henry Flint, whose term of service, 
fifty-five years, is the longest on the college record. 
Tutor Flint was a bachelor, and this memorial gift 
passed, after his death, to his niece, Dorothy Quincy, 
who did me the high honor of becoming my great- 
grandmother. Through her daughter and her 
daughter’s daughter it came down to me, and has 
always been held by me as the most loved and 
venerated relic which time has bequeathed me. 
It will never lose its hold on my affections, for it is 
® part of my earliest associations and dearest 
remembrances. 


The Paradise of Tax-payers. 


KLINGENBERG-ON-MAIN, asmall town not far from 
Ascheffenburg, Germany, derives so large an income 
from its property in quarries that it is not only en- 
abled to dispense with levying any taxes upon its 
inhabitants, but to present every one of its free 
burghers at each succeeding Christmas-tide with 
the equivalent in German currency of five pounds 
apiece. Klingenberg celebrated its Sedan Festival 
this year by distributing money gifts to its house- 
holders and children of all ages actually attending 
school. Each head ofa family received two marks— 
every school boy and girl twenty pfennigs, or about 
twopence halfpenny. On the occasion, moreover, 
afew months ago, of opening a bridge across the 
Main, built by the municipality ata cost of £10,000— 
not a farthing of which was contributed by the 
townsman—a bonus of 10 shillings per head was 
handed to each burgher and all the school children 
got sixpence apiece. Under these circumstances, 
to be a citizen of Klingenberg would certainly ap- 
pear, from the tax-payer’s point of view, to achieve 
the maximum of human felicity. 








Mr. Parnell and his Tenants, 


A RECENT cable dispatch stated that Mr. Parnell 
had evicted three of his tenants for non-payment of 
rent, thus doing what other Irish landlords are 
frequently shot for doing. The matter, however, is 
explained in this way: The tenant whom Mr. 
Parnell has evicted is the secretary of the Emer- 
gency Committee in his district. Hehashisland at 
a comparatively low rent, sub-letting it at a higher 
rent to three other tenants. Not satisfied with 
this, he has paid Mr. Parnell no rent for four years, 
and has recently proposed to evict his own sub- 
tenants. At this point Mr. Parnell determined to 
evict the middleman; but on account of a legal 





shnicality he found that he would have to include 
peng per the uames of the three sub-tenants, 





Facts of Interest. 


THE Italian Government spends every year more 
than 300,000,000 francs in war and military prepara- 
tions, and only 30,000,000 for instruction, fine arts, 
agriculture, industry, and trade. 


THE favorite fowling-piece of Henry Clay has 
been added to the collection of relics and curiosities 
in the state museum of Indiana. It is a light shot- 
gun, with a rather long barrel, and was bought by 
Mr. Clay in England. 


THE Sultan has taken away from the Franciscan 
monks of Jerusalem a piece of land that had long 
been in their possession, and has made a present 
of it to the Czar of Russia, who wishes to erect there 
@& memorial chapel to his mother. 


EXETER, N. H., boasts of a pair of shoes one hun- 
dred and six years old, made of woodchuck’s hide, 
with wooden heels, and without nails or pegs. They 
were the wedding slippers of Mrs. Mary Jarvis 
Tucker, and were made by her husband. 


TO FIND the number of bricks in a wall, first find 
the number of square feet of surface, and then 
multiply by seven for a four-inch wall, by fourteen 
for an eight-inch wall, by twenty-one for a twelve- 
—_ wall, and by twenty-eight for a sixteen inch 
wall. 

ONE-ELEVENTH of the three hundred and twenty- 
five members-elect of the next house were born 
abroad. Of these, nineteen are Irishmen, eight are 
Germans, one is a Swede, Nelsen of Minnesota; one 
is an Englishman, Spriggs of New York; and one is 
a Scotchman, Hardy of New York. 


GLASS-SPINNING and glass-flower manufacture is 
@ very extensive brauch of the Austrian glass in- 
dustry. It is now so developed that a petroleum 
flame gives some 1,540 yards of glass thread every 
minute, that are woven not only for glass cloths, 
etc., but also for watch-chains, brushes, etc. 


A NOVEL funeral procession was recently witnessed 
at Montgomery, Ala. The child of a poor negro 
family died, and the father, too poor to hire a 
hearse or wagon, carried on his head to the cem- 
etery the coffin containing his dead picaninny, 
mother and other members of the family walking 
in single file behind. 


EX-GOVERNOR LELAND STANFORD'S estate in Santa 
Clara County, California, is named Palo Alto after a 
large redwood tree which until recently stood near 
by, the words ‘‘ Palo Alto”’ meaning ‘lone tree.”’ 
There were five hundred and sixty-seven circles in 
the tree’s trunk, and it is thought that the tree was 
nearly a thousand years old. 


WOMEN are now eligible to school offices in IIll- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Virginia, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesvta, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wyoming, 
and to any office in Wisconsin except State Superin- 
tendent. Mississippi has a State Board of Educa- 
tion. which includes the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor and elght other persons, one of whom is a 
woman. 


THE sand industry of Long Island has grown to 
extraordinary proportions. Five years ago there 
were only four firms engaged in it whose invested 
capital did not exceed eighty thousand dollars, 
while now the capital invested in the business ex- 
ceeds two million dollars, An average of four 
thousand five hundred tons of sand are shipped in 
boats to New York daily. 


THE work of draining Russian marshes, actively 
carried on for several years past, has resulted in re- 
claiming more than one million seven hundred 
thousand acres, of which three hundred and thirty 
thousand are Crown lands. The canals which have 
been built to drain this great domain are likewise 
adapted for floating to market lumber from the 
forests which they penetrate. 


A FAMILY of immigrants reached New York a few 
days since on their way to the residence of a sister 
who had written to them that she was now rich and 
living in luxury and who begged them to come to 
America. When the eager group reached the town 
to which they were directed it was found that the 
sister was a patient in an insane asylum, and de- 
luded with the idea that she was wealthy beyond 
estimate. 


THE early rains have given a great impetus to 
agriculture in California. So thoroughly has the 
ground been soaked that ploughing is already go- 
ing on in the central and southern parts of the State. 
Usually if the farmer gets to work by the middle of 
February he regards it as good luck. This season 
an unusual area will be put in grain for feed, to 
guard against the drought which blighted the south- 
ern counties last year. 


ASA M. ALLEN, a mill-owner of Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, chose on sight for a wife a Chicago girl, whom 
he accosted in the street without any introduction, 
and to whom he was regularly married by a clergy- 
man within a few hours. He took his bride to his 
luxurious home, but she failed to appreciate it, and 
in a rage at his attempt to reprove her behavior by 
discipline, set fire to the house. He procured a di- 
vorce, and is prosecuting her for arson. 


THE deepest coal mine in America is the Potts- 
ville, in Pennsylvania. The shaft is one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-six feet deep. From its 
bottom, almost a third of a mile down, two hundred 
cars, holding four tons each, are lifted every day. 
They are run upon a platform, and the whole 
weight of six tons is hoisted at a speed that makes 
the head swim, the time occupied in lifting a full 
car being only a little more than a minute, 


THE Commissioner of Internal Revenue renews, 
in his annual report, his recommendation in favor 
of granting pensions to persons disabled while en- 
forcing the revenue laws, or to their families if 
killed. He states that thirty-one officers have been 
killed and sixty-four wounded in the illicit whisky 
troubles, During the last year, five hundred and 
nine stills were seized, one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-one persons arrested, and four killed, 


AN establishment has been opened in London 
called “The Health Home,” by a Doctor Quentin, 
who proposes to cure all diseases by a dietary sys- 
tem. The patient is handed by a servant in black 
and gold a card specially prepared, on which he 
will find his soup, if soup is aliowed; his fish, if it 
is permitted; his joint, if it suits his condition, and 
80 on to the coffee. There also he will find inscribed 
the mineral water suitable to the state of his liver, 
with directions respecting the dessert, which will 
consist of a digestive pill or two, a pepsin sandwich, 
or some equally attractive novelty. 


IN the year 1874 Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren 
translated from the French a volume entitled ‘ Ex- 
ecutive Power in the United States: a Study of Con- 
stitutional Law,” by the Marquis de Chambrun. 
The late President Garfield, who was in 1874 a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, wrote an intro- 
duction to the translation and appended thereto his 
signature, In that introduction are to be found the 
following suggestive words: ‘* Whenever our Vice- 
President has become President, his administration 
has uot been satisfactory to the country.” 


THE successful application of the processes for 
making sugar from sorghum, discovered by Pro- 
fessors Scovilia and Weber, of the Illinois State In- 
dustrial University, has caused great excitement 
all over the State, and farmers are getting ready to 
go into the sorghum-sugar business, which will 
give them a larger profit to the acre than any other 
product. On two hundred and fifty acres the com- 
pany which has been using the new processes had 
produced one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds of sugar and twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred gallons of molasses, valued at nineteen thou- 
sand dollars, or an average of seventy-six dollars to 
the acre. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Nxarty 60,000 applications have been made 
in Ireland for the benefits of the Arrears of Rent Act. 


—A contract has been made with a Paris firm 
to remove the ruins of the Tuileries for 33,000 francs. 


—Tue official list of the deaths from yellow 
fever in Pensacola, Fla, during the recent epidemic con- 
tains 197 namea. 


—Tux Caffres, who have been at war with the 
Boers, are being driven into caves, where they are blown 
up with dynamite, 


— Tun German Imperial Budgets for the next 
two years include loans of 48,000,000 marks to cover 
extraordinary expenses, 


—Tus Supreme Court of the United States has 
affirmed the Judgment which restores the Arlington 
estate to the Lee family. 


—Tue next Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives will consist of 113 Democrats and 88 Republicans, 
a Democratic majority of 25. 


—Ir is calculated that the embezzlements and 
robberies, private and official, in Russia during the year 
amount to 26,000,000 rubles. 


—Ouvr of eighteen theatres of New York city 
recently examined by Building Inspector Esterbrook, 
but two were pronounced safe in case of fire. 


—Tue Sultan of Morocco has authorized Spain 
to annex the port of Santa Cruz del Mar Pequeiia, on the 
coast of Morocco, in accordance with the treaty of 1860. 


—A youne man of twenty-four years married a 
woman of eighty-four in Indiana on Thankegiving eve. 
It is said, apparently in explanation, that the bride is 
rich. 

—A nrGro husband in Kentucky has applied 
for a divorce from his wife on the ground that she is a 
white woman instead of a mulatto, as he supposed ber to 
be when he married her. 


—A FIVE-YEAR-OLD boy of Yaphank, N. Y., 
was recently bitten on one of his arms bya black spider 
while be was asleep, and it was found necessary to 
amputate the arm to save his life. 


—Tne track of the Northern Pacific reached 
Livingston, Montaaa, the end of the Yellowstone division, 
on November 29tb, and trains are now running to that 
point—a distance of 1,031 miles from St. Paul, 


—Five soldiers of a regiment of dragoons at 
Neazsheno, Russia, have been condemned to fifteen 
years at hard labor in the mines, with the loss of their 
civil rights, for taking part in riots against Jews. 


—Negarty all the boot and shoe factories in 
Montreal have been closed on account of a strike, The 
manufacturers are about to introduce machinery and 
employ girls to do the lasting the strikers were engaged at. 


—Vio.ent storms have occurred in the Philip- 
pine Islands since October 20th. The greatest damage 
was done on the Island of Luzon. Several villages were 
destroyed and Manilla and its suburbs are in partial 
ruins, 


—Tue gift uf $50,000 by Senator Joseph Brown 
to the University of the State of Georgia has been re- 
tused by the General Assembly on the grounds that the 
conditions of the proposed donation were unconstita- 
tional. 


—Dvaine the year ending October 31st, 1882, 
the excess of our importations of merchandise over ex- 
ports was $10,805,230. The value of our exports during 
that period was $741,170,339, a decrease of $127,143,987 
from the preceding year. 


—Tue old building at the corner of Seventh and 
Market Streets, in Philadelphia, where Thomas Jeflersun 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, is soon to make 
way for an edifice in which the Penn National Bank is 
to be located. The old house was erected in 1775, and 
since 1880 has been used for business purposes, 


—Municipat elections were held in a number 
of cities in Massachusetts last week. Politics did not enter 
largely into the contests, the principal struggle having 
been on ‘license ’’ or ‘no license.” Springfield, Chel- 
sea, Fitecbhurg, Haverhill, Gloucester, Brockton and 
Fall River voted for license, and Malden, Taunton and 
New Bedford voted against license. 


—Some Cornell students celebrated All Hallow 
E’en by destroying a bridge on the College Campus, and 
the trustees very properly required them to pay the $400 
damages before receiving them back to the institation. 
In addition, twelve students have been indefinitely sus- 
pended, four reprimanded and put on probation, and an- 
other received a similar reprimand. 


—A Missovurt woman, after completing a lecture 
recently, missed the train on which she was to be carried 
to anotber town. With ber daughter she tried to get 
through on the freight train, but was informed that no 
passengers could be taken. She then demanded to be 
shipped as live stook, and, as there was no rule against 
this, she and her daughter were weighed, ticketed and 
billed to a consignee as cattle, 


—Exrensive land frauds in connection with 
the Osage Indian lands in Kansas have been discovered 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, who 
bas in consequence suspended entries made by single 
men since July, 1881, for lands in Sumner, Harper, 
Kiog and Comanche counties, The best farm land apd 
water privileges bave been taken up by cowboys, who 
immediately turn the land over to their employera, 


—Tue Government will next Summer send an 
expedition with supplies for the relief of the Greeley 
Arctic search colony on Lady Franklin Bay. It is now 
over a year since anything bas been heard from Lieuten- 
ant Greeley and his party. They had a large double- 
wal'ed house, a supply of provisions for two years, and 
they were near a bed of coal. It is presumed that they 
are safe, but nothing is known about them, because the 
relief expedition seot up this year faiied to reach the, 
station, the ice being impassable. 


—Amono the decrees adopted by the Roman, 
Catholic Synod recently held in New York city were the 
following: A decree forbidding priests to attend dramatic 
or Operatic performances in theatres, one forbidding: 
clerical attendance at racecourses, and one making the- 
wearing of the rabba, or Roman collar, obligatory upon 
priests. There is also a decree prohibiting the use of” 
flowers at fanerals except in the cases of young children, 
when they may be appropriately used as typifying the- 
innocence and purity of the dead. None of the decrees 
deals with the amusements of the laity, as hag been In-- 
correctly stated. 


—Tue “ Holy Governing Synod,” in St. Peterg: 
burg, has decided to close the Russian chapel in Ney 
York city for economical reasons, and because thy’ 
movement tn the Protestant Episcopal Church towardg 
the Greek Church has ended, and also because there arg 
very few Russians living here. The Russian churches ig 
Stockbolm, Sweden, and Weimar, Germany, will also be’ 
closed, and probably also the Russian churches in Alask, 
The Rev. Mr. Bjerring bas been offered a position ip 
Russia, but, having been for many years a citizen of tha- 
United States, he prefers to resign his position altogether 
and remain bere az a private citizen, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— PAINTING THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL.— FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 267. 
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By a modification of the ‘“‘lampascope,’’ M. Rey- 


} of the new University Laboratory at Berlin, and 
were secured by President White during his resi- 
dence in Germany. The building contains lecture- 

scription of an ingenious adaptation of the | rooms, laboratories, and rooms for collections, be- 
praxinoscope by means of which the images are | sides accommodations for all the special processes 
projected on a screen, and are visible to a large | demanded by the most advanced study of the two 
assembly. An idea of the arrangement and the | sciences to which the building is devoted. This 
effect produced is furnished in our illustration, 


THE PROJECTION PRAXINOSCOPE. 
RECENT issue of La Nature contains a de- | 








large provision for laboratory accommodation de- 
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POPULAR SCIENCE.—A CURIOUS ADAPTATION OF THE PRAXINOSCOPE, 
INVENTED BY M. REYNAUD, 


serves especial notice. The time has gone by when 


naud, the inventor, obtains by meaus of an ordinary | students were satisfied with merely a course of lec- 


lamp, at once the projection of the scene or back- 
ground—by the object-glass which is seen at the 
side of the lantern—and of the subject, by another 
object-glass which is shown in front of and a little 
above the same lantern. For this, the positions or 


phases which form a subject are 
drawn and colored on glass, and 
are connected in a continuous 
band by means of any suitable 
material. One of these flexible 
bands is placed in the wide 
crown of the praxinoscope, which 
is pierced with openings corre- 
sponding. to the phases of the 
subject. To understand the course 
of the luminous rays which go 
to form the image, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the condensing 
lens which, placed near the flame 
of the lamp, is not visible in the 
figure; then a plane mirror in- 
clined forty-five degrees, which 
reflects the rays and causes to 
traverse the figures filling the 
openings of the crown. ‘These 
rays, reflected once more by the 
facets of the prism of mirrors, 
finally enter the object-glass, 
which transforms the vertical 
central image into a real image 
magnified on the screen. In 
making the two parts of the ap- 
paratus converge slightly, the 
animated subject is brought into 
the middle of the background, 
where it then appears to gambol. 
A hand-lever on the foot of the 
instrument allows a moderate 
and regular rotation to be com- 
municated. This apparatus, with 
an ordinary moderator-lamp, sup- 
plies well-lighted pictures and 
curious effects, It enables any 
one to obtain, with the greatest 
ease, animated projections, with- 
out requiring any special source 
of light, by simply utilizing the 
lamp in daily use. 








THE NEW LABORATORY 


OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HE new Physical and Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of Cornell 
University is, without doubt, the 
most extensive and best equipped 
in thiscountry. The building is 
about 160 feet in length, by 50 or 
60 feet in depth, and four stories 
in height. It is built of red 
Medina sandstone, with trim- 


| tures on such subjects as Chemistry and Physics. 
In these days all students who are especially de- 
| voted to either of these sciences are expected to 
| receive a very important portion of their training 
by personal work and observation in the laboratory, 


Set 
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mings of cream-colored Ohio stone, and with col- | using instruments, solving practical problems, 


umns of polished granite at its entrances. 
peculiar feature of its adornment is the insertion, | 
in the walls, of large medallion portraits, in terra | 
cotta, of the most eminent modern chemists and 
physicists. These are the only copies ever brought 


making tests, and satisfying themselves by means 
of actual experiment. The intention of the trustees 
has been to provide amply for students in this re- 
spect, and a considerable item in the expense of 
the building has been the erection of piers for sup- 


to America of the medallions adorning the fa;ade ' porting the various instruments of precision used 
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MR, A, M, BROADLEY, ARABI’S SENIOR COUNSEL. 


in the more advanced physical researches. 
An interesting feature in connection with 
the laboratories is a special workshop for 
the manufacture and repair of physical 
apparatus. This is fitted up, at a large 
cost, with the best machinery, moved bya 
turbine ; and, to take charge of it, there has 
been secured from the laboratory of the 
University of Gottingen, in Germany, 4 
machinist—skilled in the most careful work 
upon philosophical instruments—Mr. Hugo 
Hoffman. The basement will be largely 


devoted to the processes of assaying and | 


metallurgy, in connection with the mining 
school, for which plans will be laid before 
the trustees at the approaching meeting. 


Great pains has been taken to secure | 


the advantage of the best appliances in 
use in Germany, France and England. 
Professor Anthouy, who is in charge of the 
departmentof Physics, and Professor Webb, 
who has charge of the department of Me- 
chanics, having visited the principal Ger- 
man and French laboratories —among 
them especially those of Helmholtz, in Ber- 
lin, and Toeler, in Dresden—making care- 
ful notes of all their best devices. Professor 
Anthony was also commissioned by the 
University trustees to make very large 
purchases of apparatus, and, in addition 


to the large collection which the University | 


already had, has secured and is now re- 
ceiving apparatus for special investigations 
in Physics to the amount of over $20,000. 
The building is-heated by steam and ven- 
tilated by means of air driven through 
steam coils by revolving fans. Many of 
the appliances are very novel and curious, 
but it is believed that they have been de- 
termined upon with good judgment. The 
architect of the Laboratory is Professor 


Charles Babcock, who holds the chair of | 
Architecture at Cornell, and the builders | 


are Messrs. Richardson and Campbell. The 
entire cost of the building, with its equip- 


ment, is estimated at something 
over $100,000; and it will be 


ready for occupancy during the [es — ee, et es ae 


coming Spring. 


MARCO AURELIO SOTO, 
PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS. 


RESIDENT SOTO was born 

at Teguigalpa, Honduras, 

in 1846, and was educated at the 
University in the City of Guate- 
mala, from which he graduated 
with honors. His education was 
thorough both in law and in the 
classics. Since his university 
career he has been a close stud. 
ent, and has taken great inter- 
est in the public affairs of his 
country. While yet avery young 
man he was appointed Sub-Sec- 
retary of the Interior of Guate- 
mala by President Barrios, and 
to him Guatemala is indebted 
for her greatly improved edu- 
cational facilities. When Presi- 
dent Barrios discovered that the 
priesthood wielded an influence 
which had a disturbing effect 
upon the country, he determined 
to put an end to the evil by pro- 
mulgating a law making con- 
vents free, and giving tolerance 
to all religious beliefs, creeds 
and churches. All of his legally 
constituted advisers, excepting 
young Soto, shrank from the re- 
sponsibility of advising such a 
step, being fearful that the ige 
norance and prejudices of: the 
masses and the influence of the 
priesthood would make its suc- 
cess impossible. Supported by 
Soto, the decree was issued, and 
he was at onco made Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The wisdom 
of the step is fully shown in the 
freedom from internal dissen- 
sions and the great prosperity 
which that country has since 
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HONDURAS.— MARCO AURELIO SOTO, PRESIDENT 


OF THE REPUBLIC, 


enjoyed. Ata time when Honduras was agitated by The climate is mild and healthy. There is no 
internal strife, when four rival so-called Presidents | excessive heat and nocold, The nights are always 
were contending for supreme control, all united in | coolin the higher altitudes. 

extending an invitation to Soto to return to Hondu- With an able, energetic and liberal President 
ras and accept the Presidency of that republic, | to administer the affairs of a country so blessed 
He returned to his country alone and unattended, | by nature, it may be expected that the Republic 
and was unanimously chosen ite chief Executive, of Honduras will soon take a foremost place 
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NEW YORK.— THE NEW PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY BUILDING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


among the States of Central 
America. 





THE COUNSEL OF ARABI 
PASHA. 


j HILE the trial of Arabi Pasha 

was little better than a farce, 
there can be no doubt that his 
counsel were fully prepared to try 
conclusions with the prosecution, 
and it is quite probable that had 
opportunity been afforded them 
they would have made out @ suc- 
cessful case for their client. Mr. 
Alexander Meyrick Broadley, Ata- 
bi’s senior counsel, is a lawyerof 
high ability, having come to tho 
British Bar in 1£69, and commen- 
ced practice in Tunis in 1872, He 
soon became the leader of tho 
local European Bar, and in 1881 
conducted to a successful issue 
the famous Enfida case, Ho was 
appointed in the Spring of that 
year the Tunisian correspondent 
ofthe London 7imes, and has since 
become the historian of the Con- 
quest of the Regency, in his ‘‘ Last 
Punic War.” Mr. Broadley was the 
legal adviser of the unfortunate 
Bey of Tunis prior to his becom- 
ing a French vassal; and is also 
known as an eminent Freemason, 
having been Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of Tunis and Malta. The Hon. 
Mark Francis Napier, B.A.,Arabi’s 
junior counsel, is the third son of 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, and was 
born at Naples in 1852. He was 
educated at Wellington Collego 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated in honors (Law 
and History) in 1874. He was 
called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1876. 


THE FUTURE or NIAGARA. 


JROF. TYNDALL Bays that at 
the rate of excavation assign- 

ed to it by Sir Charles Lyell, viz., a 
foot a year, 5,000 years or 80 will 
carry the Horseshoe Fall higher 
than Goat Island, and, as the 
gorge recedes, it will drain, as it 


which office he has since administered tothe full | has hitherto done, the banks right and left of it, 


and encouraged by professional revolution- 
ists and carried on by petty military chiefs 
whose business was war. Out of this de- 
plorable state of affairs President Soto has 
brought peace and order, and without ap- 
pealing to the force of arms. Under his 
beneficent rule commerce anc agriculture 
are reviving; the mines of gold, silver and 
copper, which are the richest in America 
and cover a vast extent of the country, are 
being developed and worked with extra- 

ordinarily good results. The revenue has 
| been greatly increased, and credit abroad 
and at home has been fully established. 
A liberal system of education is in progress 
of perfection; telegraphic wires connect 
the principal towns; the postal facilities 
are of a good character, and are still being 
improved ; roads are being constructed 
throughout the Republic; public werks are 
being carried on, and out of chaos order 
has come. 

For the first time the people are enjoy- 
| ing the benefits of a stable, free, liberal 
| and republican Government, administered 
wisely by an able Executive. 

President Soto entertains very friendly 
feelings towards Americans and American 
institutions, and gives every encourage- 
ment possible to American enterprise in 
his country. 

It is said that the gold mines of Hon- 
duras will, produce from the surface five 
cents to the pan, and in many places aro 

much richer. From the copper ore tho 
| natives, with the rudest appliances, manu- 
facture their church and other bells. Tho 
| 








silver, ina like manner, is made into house- 
hold utensils, and the President appre- 
ciates that, with intelligence and capital, 
these mines can be made a source of wealth 
to the country for all time. For this rea- 
son he seeks to encourage American enter- 
prise in the development and working of 
these mines, 


satisfaction of his countrymen. He found the | thus leaving a nearly level terrace between Goat 
country completely demoralized. The State was | Island and the edge of the gorge; higher up it will 
without revenue or credit ; there was no adminis- | totally drain the American branch of the river; 
tration of justice, no postal facilities, no telegraphs, | the channel will become cultivable land; the Am- 
no roads. He found a people reduced to the lowest | erican falls will then be transformed into a dry 
degree of poverty by civil strife, which was fostered ° precipice, forming a continuation of the cliffy 
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boundary of the river Niagara, and, lastly, at the 
place at present occupied by the fall there will be 
% whirlpool, — 


A NEW TRUNK LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
‘AT the family reunion at this holiday season one | 
of the questions to be decided 1s, ‘“ Where are wo 
going to spend the Winter ?’”’ and so general has the | 
habit become, that we have regarded the subject of 
sufficient interest to present, from time to time, 
illustrations and descriptions of the most noted 
and attractive Southern resorts. In addition to the 
places, it is important to know the best means of 
reaching them, and this Winter a new route has | 
been opened which can be taken with advantage 
and profit on either your journey South or return. 
The route referred to is via the Shenandoah Valley | 
Railroad, Hagerstown, the entrepot, being reached | 
from New York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, and from Balitl- 
more by the Western Maryland Railroad, Besides 
the advantages of a change in the journey, either 
going or returning, is the additional p e6asure of a 
visit to the most wonderful of America’s natural at- 
tractions, the Caverns of Luray, which are eighty- 
eight miles from Hagerstown; and, since the intro- 
duction of the electric light and many other im: 
provements for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors, has become an exceedingly popUlar at- 
traction. Further on, tho Natural Bridge may be 
seen; and then on to New Orlbans, in the thost,dl- 
rect lin, or diyorging té the bastward at Clevejand, 
Tennessee, a direct route to Florida, via Atlanta, 
can be taken. 





HOLIDAY NOTES. 


Hovauton, MIFFLIN & Co.'s unusually large and 
attractive list of publications for the holidays in- 
cludes many standard and tempting books, sulted 
to the most varied and exacting tastes. The nu- 
merous friends of that ‘‘ real, live poet from Bos- 
ton,” as one of the tillers calls Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, will welcome the complete edition of his 
poems in matehless print and paper, with illustra- 
tions by the Paint and Clay Club; while the innu- 
merable company who followed with interest the 
earlier travels of the Bodley family will enjoy the 
new volume of the Bodley grandchildren’s journey 
in Holland, in which a pleasing and instructive 
lesson in the early colonial history is conveyed, 
The Longfellow and Emerson calendars for 1883 are 
souvenirs of exceeding beauty and fine art, and wiil 
find a grateful reception among the admirers of the 
poet and philosopher in every quarter of the land, 


THE young publishing firm of Gro. W. HARLAN, 
44 West Twenty-third Street, have already suc- 
ceejed in giving to the literary world several Vvalu- 
able contributions. Their recent publication, ‘A 
Modern Hagar,’ by Charles M, Clay (whom We sus- 
pect to be a woman), has excitéd no lttle comment. 
{t ie strong in tone and vivid in portraiture, and 
just orlginal enough to set the people talking. 


DECORATIVE ART IN WALL-PAPER, 

THE firm of HARRIS, HuGHES & Co., 810 Broad- 
way, N. Y., recently successors to the old house of 
Thomas Faye, have established an excellent repu- 
tation for artistic work in the decoration of walls 
nnd ceilings. Whenever they have been permitted 
to fully carry out their own ideas of arrangement, 
they have won much praise for the beauty of effect. { 
| 





THE success of NELSON’S BRILLIANT GELATINE 
*ill be demonstrated on innumerable Christmas 
tables in this country, as well as the old, this sea- 
ton. Long a favorite in Great Britain, NELSON’s 
** BRILLIANT” has attained at once popular favor 
here, 80 well does it deserve its name and fame, 


The MEDFORD FANCY Goons COMPANY, of 96 Duane 
titreet, New York, manufacture and sell a very ex- 
tensive variety of dog-collars and dog-furnishing, 
comprising every article necessary for canine 
beauty and comtort, except a license, By tho re- 
cent, application of celluloid, collars of great 
S‘rength and beauty are produced, in every way 
superior to those from rubber, leather, or any 
other material, On upper Fifth Avenue any plea- 
sant day dogs of high and low degree may be met, 
those with the Medford celluloid collars and neck- 
lies being ‘just too lovely for anything.’”’ 


THE INGERSOLL ROCK-DRILL. 

MANY attempts have been made by various par- 
ules to produce a rock-drill which would combine 
the essential qualities required in that class of ma- 
chinery, such as simplicity, durability, light 
welght and effective drilling power, The INGER- 
SOLL ROCK-DRILL has, however, practically solved 
the matter, and is, unquestionably, the best drill 
in the market, qnninwnmenenns 


AN exchange says: ‘‘Theve are more puns made 
cn Dk. BULL’s COUGH SYRUP, iree of charge, than 
are paid for by the owners. A good thing deserves 
the notice of the press.’’ 

AFTER the previous question had been called, and 
the ayes and the nves ordered, in the Texas Legis- 
lature, a member rose and said : ** My friends, I beg 
that for a moment you will lend me your ears, 
and—” ‘Order !’’ cried the Speaker; ‘‘no one 
can lend his ears here till the ayes and noes have 
been taken.” _ = 

PROMPT ACTION IN ACUTE CASES, 

IN acute cases COMPOUND OXYGEN has been found 
to act with great promptness. Says one of our cor- 
respondents: ‘*I was suffering from a cold at the 
time I received your Treatment—with a pain in the 
heal, sore throat, and violent cough—and kept q-t- 
tn; rapidly worse, till in a few days I was compelled 
tu keepin my bed. dn three days I was able to get up, 
and was entirely over it in less than ten days, which, 
considering that I am now an invalid at the best of 
times, is doing well; and I give the Oxygen credit.’’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
large report of cases, and full information, sent free. 
DS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


** WHAT is the key to this great mystery of death ?’’ 
solemnly inquired the orator, pausing impressively. 
Aud the man in the front seat, who had been cough- 
ing all the evening, huskily replied that he reck- 
oned it must be a skeleton-key. 








NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 
SHOULD be without a bottle of ANGOSTURA BITTERs, 
ibe world-renowned appetizer of exquisite flavor. 
lseware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or drug- 
gist for the genuine «rticle, manufactured by Dr. 
J G, B, SIEGERT & SONS. 


SKINNY MEN.—“ Wells’ Health Renewer”’ restores 
lealth and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
WILL SAVE THE HAtr, 
Aut keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the 
natural action upon which its growth depends, 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are absolutely 
pure. malo 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Desiary. | 
‘DR. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., says: “I | 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state | 


of the system, produced by the .ear and tear of 
the nervous energies.”’ 


For thick heads, heavy stomachs, biliousness, 
“ WELLS’ MAY APPLE PILLS,”’ cathartic. 10 and 25c. 
WHY SHOULD NOT INVALIDS 


AS WIDELY profit as infants, by the nourishing, 
highly sanctioned ANGLO-Swiss MILK-Foop ? 














THE finest and cheapest tollet cologne is CASWELL, . e 
MASSEY & Co.’s “POLO CLUB.” 1,121 Broadway and OC is Yl S 1lr- om re S S ors 
578 Fifth Ave, 9 e 


HALFORD LEICESTBRSHIRE TABLE SAUCE —Th® 
great relish for soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 
HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 


Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail, | 


J.N. HMEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N. Y. 


‘'UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 
MR. BRADHURST SCHIEFFELIN, who first success. 
fully applied petroleum to the useful arts, and 
who, during the re.ent business depression, fur- 
nished a quarter of a million of free lodgings to the 
poor of the city, has lately become proprietor of tha 
ijlustrated journal ** HOUSE AND HOME,”’ 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure for Cohsumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive ahd radical curo 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows, Actuated by this 
motive and 4 desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free, of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. J 
NOYES, 149 Power s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 








PARKER'S 


GINGER TONIC 


Contains Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake and many of the 
best medicines known, combined into a remedy of such 
varied powers as tomake it the greatest Blood Purifier & 
ea The Best Health and Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

If you have Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Bad Cough or 
any disorder of the Lungs, 
Stomach, Bowels, or Nerves, 
Parker's Ginger Tonic, wi!l 
commence to cure and build 
you up from the first dose, and 
never intoxicatés, 

50c. and @1 sizes at druggists. 

Large saving buying dollar sizes. 
RRR 













PARKER'S 


HAIR BALSAM 
LORESTO 


Its lasting fragrance makes this delightful perfume 
exceedingly popular. There is nothing like it. In- 
sist upon having FLoREsSTON CoLoGné, on every bottle 


ar” a ¢ Co: N. y. 


oO 
° 
Droggists or dealers in perfume can supply you. 5 and 75 cts. 





be cleanest and most economical] 
air dressing. Never f ili to re- 
store youthfnl color to gray hair. 

























DISEASE CURED 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| 


A. 
| For CATALOGUE, etc., 


(Decemser 16, 1882, 





address: 











MINING WITH INGERSOLL ROCK-DRILLS, 


INGERSOLL ROCK-DRILL CO,, **#5ont"™ 





IASK YOUR GROCER F'OR 





NO CHARGE MADE 


No matter what the disease is, or of how long standing, 
we will guarantee a cure, and WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


“WILSONIA” 
Magnetic Appliances 


Have cured, in 90 cases out of 100, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
disease of ihe Liver and Kidneys, Viles, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Paralysis, Spinal Diseases, Tumors, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Debility and all diseases of the Nervous System, 
Chronic Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc. 
Thousands to-day are rejoicing 11 REGAINED HEALTH 
through ‘*WILSONIA”’’ By the peculiar construction 
of our Appliances, mild, continuous magnetic currents 
are conveyed to the blood, which, in every person out of 
health, is DEFICIENT ia MAGNETISM. Thus the nerves re- 
ceive tone, the muscles are strengthened, the who!e sys- 
tem is regenerated, and the individual is made to feel 
ten or twenty vears younger. 

TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has proved the 
*““WILSONIA” method to be the most successful ever 
employed forthe cure of disease, Because of this suc- 
cess, unprincipled persons have attempted to deceive the 
public by imitating the appearance of our Appliances. 

BEWARE OF THESE IMITATIONS, They are WORTHLESS. 
and those who buy thom will throw away their money. 
See that ** WILSONIA” is stamped ou each Appliance, 

Our CELEBRATED MAGNETIC INSOLES will keep the feet 
always comiortably warm, They are worth one hundred 
times their cost in preventing CoLD FEET. Price $1.50 
per pair. Free by mail 
Beware 0° a cheap and worthless imitation now being 
offered, which contains no magnetism. We will give a 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE to each purchaser, NO CURE, NO 
PAY. Reference, by permission: National Park Bank, 
N.Y. In writing, give symptoms in full. 

WILSONIA MAGNETIC CLOTHING CO., 
25 East 14th St, (near B’way), New York. 
465 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 

Agents wanted in all cities where we are not repre- 

sented. Tberal discount to the right men. 





MASON-HAMIIN 


are certainty best, having been 
A so decreed at every Great World’s 
Industrial Competition tor Sixteen 
Years 3 no other American organs hiving been found 
equal at any. Also cheapest, Style 109; 314 oc- 
taves; sutficient compass and power, with best quality, 
for popular sacred and secular music in schools or fami- 
lies, at only $226 One hundred other styles 
at $30. $57, $66, $72, $78, $93, $108, $114, to $5.0 and 
up. The larger styles are wholly unrivaled by any other 
organs, Aiso for easy payments, New illustrateu cata- 
lozue free. 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Co., 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 E, 14th St. (Union 
Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MARC GAMBIER, 
VOR'TRAITS, 
16 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET. 
Acknowledged by connoisseurs to be the most artistic 
photographic productions in the world. 
& 12 views mailed $1.50. 


TEREOSCOP Large protits to agents 


Send for Iilastrated Catalogue. 1,000 latest and 
best selling novelties, 
é STAFFORD ADAMS & CO., 
258 and 260 Bowery. N. Y. 








7 OUR name on 59 New Chromos, luc, 6 pks., 50c. Agts 
Book, 25c, Franklin Printing Co., New Hayen, C:, 


In ordering, give size of shoe, | 







THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


Sir Walter Scoti’s ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Lake.” 


An entirely new edition of this matchless Poem, with 
120 new and beautiful iliustrations on wood from draw- 
ings by 
A. B. Fresr, 

Harry FENN, 

E. H, GARRETT, 
L. B. 1Psitx, 


Mary HAtiock Foote, 
J. APPLETON Brown, 
GRANVILLE PERKINS, 
E. H. HayDen, 
P. T. Merritt, J. D. Wéopwarp, 
F. B, Scuet, A. V. S ANtioxy. 


All thé Landscajes from Drawings made upon the spot. 


1 Vol., octavo, elegantly boua, with full gilt edges, in 
box. Price $6; in tree calf or antique morocco, $19, 


«* Exqnisitely beautiful.””—Chistian Union, 

«*Gratifying in every way.’’—Boston Traveler, 

‘*A very richly beautilul book,”"—Literary World. 

“Exquisite engravings, elegant typography, fine pa- 
per and beautiful bind ng.’’"—Providence Press. 

**Scott’s immortal poem was never before presented 
in a form so attractive as this superb volume. ’’—Albany 
Press. 

‘* Beautiful beyond any that has yet been given to the 
public.”—Phi'a, Bulletin, 

‘The finest work vet achieved in the art of engrav- 
ing in Americ1.”?—Boston Transcript. 


Our books are for sale by all booksellers, or witl be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Our Catalogu’, and our De- 
scriptive Catalogue of 400 Heliotype Engravings (50 cents 
each), will be sent free to any address ; also, circulars of 
“The Lady of the Lake.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ANEY'S TRADE MANUALS—Practical books for 
practical men, Painter, 50cts, Carpenter, 50, Watch- 
maker and Jeweler, 50. Furniture and Cabinet Finisher, 
50, Gunsmith, $2. Baker, 50, Candymaker, 50. Soap- 
maker, 25. Horseshoer, 2), Wood engraver, 25, Of book- 
sellers or by mail, Jesse Haney & Co., 10 SpruceSt., N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for $5. 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Human Hair 
Goods, 
317 SixtH AvENUE, New York. 














“zors RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES. 

The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only harm. 
less specifics scientifically acknowledged, relieve at once ; 

| cure within four days. Box, $1, postpaid. Beware! the 
genuine has red seal and signature ot L. A. Parts & Co., 

| only agents for the U.8, Send stamp for pamphiet and 

| references, Authentic proofs furnished at cffice. 

| 103 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


GUNTHER’S © conscccmner 


A sample order by express} [Reters toall Chicago. | 
of the tinest candyin America 


willbesentto any addressfor| 

$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up) 

in handsome boxes, suitable 

for presents. Tryitonce. | o 
Manufacturer of 


First tone C.WEIS, Meerschaum Pipes. 


ist. Smokers’ Articles, etc., wnolesale and 
retail, Repairing done. Circular free 
399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker St, ind Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum and amier ior sale. 


N AMMAKIAL BALM restores and develops the 


bust. Warranted sure and safe, Price, $1, New Eno- 
LanD MgpicaL InstitUTE, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
































ATMORE’S 








GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


ATMORE & SON, Puitaennia, Pa 






WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing. Building Feit, 
Steari Packing, Boiler Coverings, Ete: 
_ DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 


1199 B’dway, near 2¥th St., N. Y. 
BRANCH | 279 Patton St. Brooklyn.” 

47 N. Eighth St,, adelphia, 
OFFICES 43N. Ohasies St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics aud of 
the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, ctc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


6 & 7 JVUHN &T., NEW YORK. 
THEDNLY PerreCT 
EWING MACHINE. 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURABLE & 














i? S “ 
ND MAKE HOME 
FTHERE Ig No, HAPPY* 1 
RITE Dip AGENT NEARY: 
Swine Sewinges SN 
ewiomeS MAGHINE CO 
SOUNION SQUARE NY. CHICAGO. ILL. 


ANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA G 





Send two 3c. stamps to @. TOLLNER, Jr., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set elegant 
Chromo Cards and Catalogue of Latest 
wenn Designs for Fal! and Winter. 


E $2.50 Printing Press, wt 

a complete Script Type Outfit, ‘4. 

Sainple Cards and Catalogue, 3c, We 
EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St.. Phila., Pa. 


' N 1 Ry MAIL. 

\ | [ \ CARDS Send 25c., d0e., 

. : $1, $3 or $5 for 

elegant assortment of Christmas Cards, no (wo 
alike ; We guarantee satisfaction and safe delivery or 'e- 


funitbemoney, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., New York. 


A Leading Loxdon Phys* 
ician establishes an 
Office in New York 
tor the Cure of 


EPILEPTiC FITS. 
From Am.Journalof Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes @ spe- 
tlalty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing; we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, whieh he send3 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure free to any suf- 
ferer who may send their express and P.Q. Address We 
advise any one wishing acure to address 
Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


~ Vitalized Phos-phite. 











Composed of the Nerve-giving Prirciples ot the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


IT RESTORES TO THE ACTIVE BRAIN OF MAN OR WOMAN TBE ENERGY THAT HAS BEEN LOST BY 
DISEASE, WORRY OR OVER-WORK, IT REPAIRS VITALITY WHERE THERE HAS BEEN DEBILITY AND 
NERVOUSNESS, AND PREVENTS LOSS OF MEMORY ANI) BRAIN FATIGUE. 


IT PREVENTS ©ON- 


SUMPTION AND DISEASES OF DEBILITY, AND RES'TORES TO THE SYSTEM THE ELEMENTS THAT 
HAVE BEEN WASTED IN EXCITEMENT AND ABUSES. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600.000 


PACKAGES, FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS OR MAIL, $1. 


F, CROSSY CO., 666 6th Avenue, N. ¥- 
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To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of Biack Silks, 


Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 





For 1883 isan Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 





3 Colored Plates of Flowers and \ ege=- 
tables, and more than 1000 [Illustrations of 
| the choicest Flowers, Flants and Vegetables, and Direc- 
tions for growing, It is handsome enough for the Centre 
Table or a Holiday Present, Send on your name and 
Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I will send you a 
| copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter of iis cost, It 


Have advanced the standard cf | is printed in both English and German, If you afierward 


their widely known “CACHE- | 


MERE SUBLIME DE NOVI.” 

These goods are made by hand, 
are of a pure vegetable dye, and 
less liable to break or wear shiny 
than any other black silks. They 
stronsly recommend them in 
every particular. 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St. 





MAGIC LANTERNS OUTDONE. - 
The Polyopticon, orWonder Camera 





The Polyopticon wi'l show on a wall or screen greatly 
enlarged views of newspaper or book illustrations, por- 
traits, comic cuts and silhouettes, chromo cards in their 
c»lors, the works of a watch in motion, etc, Cin be 
used on any Arzond Ga3 or Oil Burver, making a 3-foot 
picture, Price, $2.50, Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.80, 


ERNEST GOLDBACHER, Ontician. 
se 


T EAUTIFUL AND USEFUL HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS.—ELEGANT PENCIL CASES and 
TVOTHPICKS, in Gold, Silver, Pearl, Ivory, etc. Sent 
by mail direct from the manufacturer at Wholesale 
Prices. Send for Illustrated Price List, 
J. U. GEROW, Pencil Case M’f'r, 
44 STATE STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


MORPHINE 
awe WHISKEY 


Habits easily cured with my DOUBLE 


SEEECHLORIDE OF GOLDEEEE 


REMEDIES. 5,000cures. Books FREE. 
LESLIE E. KEELEY. M. D., 
Surgeon C. & A. Railroad. Dwight, Ill. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


The best lever self-inking Press made. 
vimpl, durable, and easy to operate. Com- 
pict and noiseless, Any one can work it. 
(rints 1,000 an hour. Does good work. 
Every one warranted. Highest awa ds 
— wherever exhibited, Prives $3 to $100, 
srice- ¢ with outfits gratis GOLDING & UVO., 
187 #&ort Hill Square, Boston. 


something Worth Knowing 


A now publication, 112 pages 8vo, addressed to men, 
On the subject of various forms of dis:ase that impair 
the functions of the body or braiu, and which exercises 
a paraiyz ng influence upon the nervous system, and 
terminates in Kidney diseases, physical prostration and 
premature decay. This valuable book is adapted to b:t: 
the single and married, and every man cau read it wiih 
benefit. Sent on receipt of four 3-ct. stan Ad ‘ress, 

Dr. J. BRYAN, 147 East Fifteenth St. 




















5 ) New and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, 10c. 
Sample Book, 25c. Crown P’?’@ Co., Northford, Ct. 


| 


order seeds, deduct the 10 cents, 

Vick’s Seeds are the Bestin the World! 
The FLORAL Guipx will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 PaGEs, 
6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in papet 
covers; $1.00in elegant cloth, in German or English, 

Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAzINE—32 pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies ior 25 cents, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ODEL PRESS 
= 
















Prints Cards, Circulars, Labels, 
Tracts, every thing needed by 
business men, churches, schools, &c. 
Strong, rapid, and a boy can manage 
it and earn hundreds of dollars a year, 
10,000 sold, Outfits,including Press, 
Type, &c., from $5. to $10. and up, 
Send 3 cent stamp for 40 page IIlus- 
\ trated Price-List and two gorgeous 
® floral book markers printed on Model 
. W. Daughaday & Co. Mfrs. 


stnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Press. J 
| 722 Che; 








A PRINCELY OFFER! 


We will send the I}lustrated 
Boston Cazette, a mammoth, 
l6-page _Iliustrated, ‘Literary and 
Family Eeper, the size of Harper's 
Weekly, filled with charming Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, in fact, everything 
to amuse and instruct the whole fam- 


to all who will send us 48¢@, in post- 
age stamps, and to each person we will 
send free 1Beautiful Silve 
Butter-K 


(6) elegant Silver-Steel 
spoons, if you will agree u 

to show the paper and premiums to at 
least 10 persons. Remember, the above 
goods are not the cheap goods, plated 
on brass, but are heavily plated on 
steel. All the above premiums a 
sent as absolute free gifts, to in- 
duce all totry the Gazette for three 
months. Write to-day. Address, 
INGRAHAM & CO.., 17 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass. 








READ! 





The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
early life may be alleviated and cured. Those who doubt 
this assertion should purchase and read the new medical 
work published by the Peabody Medical Institute, Bos- 
ton, entitled the Science of Life; or, Self-Preservation. 
It is not only a complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, 
Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Pre- 
mature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, etc,, but it con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invaluable, so 
proved by the author, whose experience for 21 years is 
such as probably never belore fell to the lot of any phy- 
sician. It contains 300 pages, bound in beautiful em- 
bossed covers, full gilt, embellished with the very finest 
steel engravings, guaranteed to be a finer work in every 
sense—mechapical, literary or professional—than any 
work retatied in this country for $2.50, or the money will 
be refunded. Price only $1.25 by mail Gold Medal 
awarded the author by the National Medical Assoc ation, 
lilustrated sample sent on receipt ofsix cents. Send now, 

Address, PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or DR. 
W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Musa. 
The author may be consulted on all diseases requiring 











skill and experience. 
In this ime nece EE. Soto 


style type 

On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.$8 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20¢ forAgent’s 
Album of samples, Premium List &, Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 


STAMMERING CURED 


28th St., N. Y. 














By Mrs. Dr. J. H. 
WHITE, 103 Fat 
No pay until cured. Send for circular. 











These elegant 18 K. Rolled Gold Solid Rings embrace the latest designs, and excel as to ornamentations, 
Present suitable to Either Sex, the finger-ring is the most desirable 


beauty, exquisite finish, style, etc. Asa 





article of ornament that can be obtained. as nothing adds more to the beauty of a well-shaped hand than do these 


glittering bands of gold. 


will forward to your address, pestage paid, any one of the above Rings on receipt of One Dollar. 
Special Price—far below our regular charges—we refuse positively to furnis 
f more are desired you must pay our Full Catalogue Prices, as we could 


of Each Kind. 


As we make Rings a Specialty, and desire to introduce our goods everywhere, we 


At this 
a larger quantity than One 
not possibly 


sell them at this extraordinary Low Figure. If you want ne ring seri $1.00, if Two rings $2.00, or, if 

you want All—one of each—send $8.00. This Special Offer involves an actual loss, but as the unqualified 

workmanship and Standard Quality of our goods is universally conceded, we are satisfied that the profits derived 
p 


from Future Sales will am 
“Friendship” Ring 
expose to view “Two hearts that beat as one.” 


handsome and suggestive ornament to present to a lady. ; 
d Ring ins a remarkably brilliant Oriental Diamond, magnificently mounted, engraved 

ornaments, showing the stone to the greatest advantage. No. 

’ Heavy Plain Band Ring. No. 9 


Saratoga Di 





apasee, Tepes, or Garnet. No. 


Handsome Cameo Ring with chased side ornaments. U 
For size of ring required send a piece of paper that just 


ng. No. 15. 
Ring. NOTICE.— Always Order by Numbers. 


Meets around the finger on which you intend to wear the ring. ] 
Our elegantly illustrated Jewelry Catalogues are mailed with each order we 


ov ring without extra charge. 


Money can be sent by regular mail, P. O. Order, Registered letter, or Express. 


with your we, Address, 


y repay our liberal concessions, 
Initial King with Initial cut through to the white layer of stone. 
representing two clasped hands, but so arranged that the hands may be drawn apart and 
It is entirely new, remarkably pretty, elegantly chased, and a 


Description of Rings. No.1. Onyx 
wine Initial furnished. No. 2. The 


It makes an elegant engagement ring. No. 3. The 


Beautifully engraved Ring set with either 


Elegantly Chased Band 
No. 16. Massive Half Round 
We engrave your Initials, etc., on the inside of 


Send this advertisment 


ARSIDE & CO.,, Manufacturing Jewelers, 201 Broadway, New Yor 





RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without reatriction 
trom exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliuble proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex. 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 


OFFICE, 251 BRUADWAY, NEW KORK 


LITTLE WONDER 


TIME KEEPE 


Just what everybody needs. Far- 
mers, Mechanics, Business Men, or 
Boys can now own a Pertect ‘Time 
Keeper. The Litthe Wonder Time 
Keeper is NO HUMBUG, nor is it 
a cheap toy. It is a thoroughly re- 
liable teller of the time of day, ina 
handsome silver nickel hunting- 
case, and fully warranted. Cheap Watches are as a 
general thing poor time keepers, but the Little Wonder 
can always be relied upon. ead our offer. 

We want 200,000 new readers for our paper 
immediately, and in order to obtain them and introduce 
it into every home in the Union where it is not a regu- 
lar visitor, we are now making extraordinary offers. 
We will send the ILLUSTRATED BOSTON GA- 
ZETTE /ree for the next three months to all who will 
send us 36 cents in postage stamps, to help pay post- 
age and cost of this advertisement, and to each person 
we we will send free one of the LITTLE WONDER 
TIME KEEPERS and a fine gold-plated Vest Chain 
attached. ‘The Time Keeper and chain is well worth 
double the price asked. ‘The Gazette is a Mammoth 
Family Story Paper, filled with bright and sparkling 
Stories, SketchestPoems, Fashion Notes, Needlework, 
and Household matters, in fact, everything to amuse 
and delight the whole family circle. We know that 
you will be more than pleased. Write to-day. Address, 








INGRAHAM & CO., No. 17 Batteryma 
Street, Boston, Bass. 


wr WONDERS NEVER CEAS». 
To any reader of this caper who @ill send his 
name and nine 3-ct. postage stamps, we 
willsend a nice new Time-keeper,in 
oreije cases, with clear glass 
crystal. in good working 
order and warrant- 
ed. This offep 



















ts made simply to 
antroduce our Watches 
and Jewelry, and holds good for 
60 daysonly. Two only will be sent 
to oneaddressfor50 cts. A fine gold plat- 
ed Chain for 20 cts. additional, Address orders 

“SANDERSON & CO.. Readville.Mass 


7 WABVELLO, 


DOLL. 
SOMETHING NEW, Zeszics 


erepresents 
the wonderful Webber Singin 
Doli, just out, and the GRLATLS? 
NOVELTY ever offered in Children's 
Toys. The Doll itself is of the finest 
French make, with WAX HEAD, 
BEAL HAIR, and finest eyes, and 
is no different in appearance 
from the best of imported dolls; 
but within its body is a most in- 
genious machine, which, when it 
is lightly pressed, causes the Doll 
to sing one of the following airs: 
* Home, sweet home,” ** Green= 
ville,” “I want te be an angel,” 
“There is a happy land,” “Sweet 
bye and bye,” ** Bonnie Doon,” 
“9 “How can I leavethee?” “A BC 
‘§ Song,” * America,” “Thou, thou 
reign st™ mom i “Frohe Bote 
¥ echast” (German), * Zell Aunt 
Rhoda," Buy a broom,” ** Yankee 
Doodle.” The singing attach- 
ment isa perfect musical 
instrument, finely, made, 
and will not get out of order, 
and the doll is sold for the same 
price that toy dealers ask for the 
same quality of a doll without the 
singing attachment, | Walking 
and talking dolls have been 
made, but at high prices, and 
liable to get quickly out of order, 
and they do not afford the little 
ones half the enjoyment that our 
a wondertul Singing Doll does. 
@ We have two sizes. No. 1.— 
22 inches high, wax head, real 
rE: hair, fine eyes, and a very beau- 
© tiful face—a strictly first-class 
quality French Doll. Price, 
pe coinplete, 82.75. No.1. 
—Same as No. 1, but eyes close 
S\N when laid down, &Oe. extra. 
x=. No. 2.—% inches high, extra 
fine wax head, real hair, and 
S finest eyes. Price, 856.00. 
No. 2.—Same as No, 2, but 
Lud with closing eyes. @&c. extra. 
c These prices include bozing and 
ne 









packing. Sent toany addresson 
yeceiptof price. Anembroidered 
chemise, not en engrave 
i es with each Doll. og-These prices are as low a8 
pn te Pt doll is generally sold at without the Singing Attach- 
ment. Itis the most beautiful present that can be madetoachild, 
and will afford more amusement than any othcr toy in the mar- 
ket. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. Address the MASSACHUSETTS 
ORGAN COMPANY, 57 Washington f treet, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


A PRIMA DONNA 





AND MYSTERY. 
Endless amusement for only 30 

ENTS. Our New Budget con- 
tains 5 Beantiful Face Pictures; 100 Choice Seiections 
in Prose and Verse for Autograph Albuns; 10 pieces of 
Popular Music; 1 pack * Hold to Light” Cards; 1 pack 
Humorous Cards: 1 pack Comic Escort and Acquaint- 
ance Cards; 1 pack Flirtation Cards; Language of Jew- 
els and Flowers; Star Puzzle; 2 Transformation Puzzles 
(change color right before vour eyes); 10 Interesting 
| Games: 12 New Tricks in Magic; 23 New and Pretty 
} Fancy Work Patterns; 1 pack Heller's Wonderful De- 
{ Jusion Cards; 1 set Chromo Cards: The Great $5.00 








Prize Puzzle: 1 Mystic Oracle; 1 Pleasing Picture of 
* Puss in Boots; 1 Chinese Puzzle; 1 Thirteen Puz- 
zle; 1 Egyptian Cross Puzzle; 1 Game of Fortune Tell- 
ing. All postpaid, 30c.; two packages, 0c. Stamps 
taken. Address plainly, HOME MANEF’G CO., 
P. O. Box 1916, Boston, Mass. 


PATS for the famous Star Srarciap Baxxen 8 mos, 
cfs. Nothing like it. Large 8 Page 40 Column, Illus. Paper. 
2ist yr. Spiendid Stories, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor, and Fun, 

Specimens FREE. SEND NOW Address, Banners, Hinspats, N.O. 


6 BUYS an Imported Key Wind 
VY Watch.—$3.15 BUYS an Amer- 
ican Stem Wind Watch, Solid Coin 








Nickel Cases, Warranted. Send for Cat- 
alogue. A. COULTER, Chicago, It, 

















In Elegant Script Type, 
on50 beautifulimported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 1l0c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles ofimported bevel edge and satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium liet & private terms 
to agents, 25c. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 





@PLENDID!—/0 latest sty le chromo cards, name, in case, 
10c. Premium with 3 pks, E,H. Pardee,New Haven,Ct. 


“a , ‘7 Where to fend 
DON T FORGET for 560 very best 
NEW CARDS, just issued for 1888, for 10e.' 
15 packs#®1. All Chromos,. The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
Toexcelin quality is our aim, Namein ete! okt a 
Sample Book of all styles, Beyel Edge Imported Holiday 
and Birthda: 


y Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium 
List, 25e, CuttitlOc, E. F. EATUN & CO, Northford, Conn, 

















~ STEPHENS? INKS. 


Manufactured by H. C. STEPHENS, London, Eng. 


Sold by all stationers in America, 





5 Stercoscope (Photograph) Views 25c, 24 for $1.00, 


MCGILL, 304 Henry St, N. ¥, 


Agents Wanted. 


. ~ eo 


eee 


$975 A MONTH-AGENTS WANTED-90 best 





selling articles in the world ; 1 sample free, 
Audress, Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 





T PAYS to gell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods, 
Circulars free, The G, A. HARPER MF, Co,, Detroit, Mioh, 


FREE 


TO 













OF THIS 
Advertisement! 
A. 




















Tn orde? to advertise HOUSE AND HOME, and secure eubd- 
ecribers promptly, we have decided to make the following most 
pritcely and magnificent offer to cxch #- | every reader of this 
peter It is the comn.on practice of the and silver refiners 
et England and Switzerland to purche » from th) pawnbrokers of 
their respective countries all the gold and silver watches which 
have been unredeemed, simply for the s.ko of the gold and silver 
cases. The works ar n sold to a celebr.ted watch firm who 
have made a specialty of this business, ‘/his firm laces the works 
in the hands of skill‘ul workmen, who cet to work an’ put them in 
a2 good condition as possible. These works ombraco overy variety 
of movement, some of them being very fine and p rfect timekeepers, 
all handsomely cased. We dav og urchased ch entire stocle 
pres yh! a bankrupt concern o th above describe watches at 


ess than the first cost of the raw material. 

On receipt of $1.50, the subscription orice of HOUSE AND 
HOME, and $1.00 extra to Re fou posting, postage, and register- 
ing, we will send HOUSE AND HOME for one year (52 numbers) 
and one of these watches, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States.®Watchcs mailed theday the order is received. The watches 
were purchased specially to go with HOUSE AND HOME, and 
will be furnished only to the subscribers to that publication. In 
order to introduce it at once we make this unusual offer, which 
could not be made were it not for the fact that we bought the 
watches at one-quarter cost of manufacture. 

On receipt of 50 cents extra we will send our new nnd elegant 
watch chain, with a whistle charm and dog call attach+ 
ment—just the thing for hunters and sporting men. 

Money returned if not as described. 


Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
252 Brondway, New York City, N.Y. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Weat Point, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. Metropolitan Publishin 
Company. Gents: I a:n in receipt of thehandsome premium watch 
sent me. I was much surprised to know that you could supply so 
good a Geehonper for 60 little money. HOUSE AND HOME 
alone is worth the price. Enclosed please find six (6) new sub- 
scriptions et $2.50, Please send me 6 premium watches the same 
style as the Inst. Very truly yours, Edward 8. Farrow, U.S. Army. 
Murfreesboro, Venn., Rept 30, 1882, Gent’s watch arrived 
* * * all right in timekeeping qualities, Jesse W. Sparks, Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 14, Premium received, and a nice one 
it is. Gen. R. W. Johnson. Wrightstown, Minn., Sept. 20, 
782, Received premium last night. Well satisfied. Martha 
Goodale. Testimonials like the above received every day. 

N. B.—The popular and beautiful weekly publica- 
tion known as SLOUSE AND HOME, {illustrated news- 
paper (Zetablished in 180), le one of the best and most 
elegantly illustrated weekly newspapers of the day, 
full of News, Art, Science, Fashion, Music, Poetry, 
Charming Stories, Wit_and Humor, Useful Knoyw- 

edge, and amusement for every American home, In 
fact_a picterial history of the world from week to 
week—eight Seguin illustrated pages—same sic 
as Harper’s or Lesiic’s Mlustrated wecklics: 


CONSUMPTI 


N a 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases f the worst kind and of Jone standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith jnits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLETREATISE on th'‘> disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P, O. address. DR. )’. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 


-mitation Gold Watches. 
~ $3, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chains $8 
to $12 to match. Seals, Sts & Charms 
/ewelry of the same. Sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated Cire 
cular, These Watches are equal to an’ 
in the market. Watehmakers’ Tools an 
Materials, Cotuins METAL WatcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 3696, 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL! 


We will Send, on 30 Days’ Trial, 


DR. DYES HElectro-Voltaic BELTS, 


And other Electric Appliances TO MEN 
sullering from Nervous Debility, etc., speedily re- 
storing Health and Manhood. Also for Rheum. 
atism, Paralysis, Liver and Kidney Trou- 
bles, and many other diseases. lilustrated 
pamphlet free, Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH! 


























A specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner- 
vous Headache, Mental yg ae Loss of Memory, 
Premature Old Age, cansed by over-exertion or over- 
indulgence, which leads to misery, decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases, Each box contains one 
month’s treatment. One dollar 1 box, or six boxes for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 
I guarantee six boxes to cureany case. With each order 
received for six boxes, accompanied with #5. I will send 
my written guarantee to return the money if the treat- 
ment does not cure. A. J. DITMAN, Drugzist, sole 
Agent, Barclay Street and Broadway, New York. 





TWO PHoTos OF Female Beauties, 10c. Jl/ustrated 
Catalogues Free, J DEITZ, Box 3. Reading. P:. 


ione develops and re-tores strength 
and youth, $L N. E. Men, Inxsti- 
TuTE. 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 











5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden. Conn. 





ensational Books, Photos, ete, “Samples, 10c. 64 pige 
Book, 5c. sealed. 8 & Co, Box 63. Brooklyn, E.D..N. Y. 


30 Gilt-edge Compliment Cards, with name and elegant 
UU case, 19 cents, H. M. Cook, Meriden, Conn. 








name on, 10 cents. Warranted best pack sold 
Agents wanted. L. JONES & Co,, Nasean, N, Y. 


| - _ = 
| Ap NEW no 2 ahke Chromo Visiting Cards, 
| Vv U NAME neatiy printed on 50 Large New Chro- 








mos, or 50 Plain White Bristol Cards, 10 cts 


Agents’ Sample Book, 25c, Topp & Co,, Clintonville, Ct 
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CC ane 


Furdined Garments; 
Cent's Caps and Gloves, Robes. 


134 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK. 








Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 








Cold drafts around windows and doors 


kept out by BROWNE'S Metallic 
and Rubber Weather Strips. The oldest, 


best & cheapest, 924 Broadway. 





KNAB 


PIANO FORTES. 


UNEQUALED IN 

Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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INTELLIGENT WorkmMan—‘ They can slut up saloons and theatres on Sunday, 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 19 but why do they close these against me?’ 
oO ays. No Pay until Cured, 
J. L, Sterur::s, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. [Rich men please answer. 
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10! & Sipncnandiieaanl 
BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 
AAS OOMMUNNCATED 0 TRE MOUTH BY 


S$ OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wuitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
aay 
| (asus 


MZOUEBERY MTN 
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A New Toilet Soap.—It is offered as the only perfect soap for cleansing the 
It will remove almost instantly tar, ink, iron rust, or any other stain. Pre- 
In the bath it acts asa 


skin, 
vents chapping or roughness of cither the hands or face. 
flesh-brush and soap combined. Price 10¢. per Cake. 











TEs BEsT SMAS GiF'T. 


F father is getting bald, and mothor suffers constantly from headaches; if sister is prematurely 
gray, and brother is troubled with dandruff or neuralgia, or your lover with agonizing tooth- 
ache, we will guarantoe to cure all so afflicted if you will act upon the following advice: On Xmas 
morning present them, one and all so suffering (show no partiality), with one of DR. SCOTT’s 
ELECTKIC BRUSHES, They are splendid, pure bristles, elegantly carved brushes, enclosed 
in a handsomo carton, and remarkably well adapted for Xmas gifts, and nicely fitting Santa Claus’s 
stockings, whether large or small. Remembcr, they are no toy, but genuine, useful articles, doing 
good service for years, and adapted to any person. ‘Thousands of the best families in both Europe 
and America use them, and speak in the highest : 


























h Il ° B 7 | terms of their wonderful cures. Last year we were }, 
b sv crowded with Xmas orders that we had to dis- | li iy hb I) 
y aur | ils l appoint some; therefore, order now in good time. ¢ es rus 
This season we offer greater inducements, as 
CURES follows: The price is $3.00 each, but to families CURES 
N Headache, § Wanting three brushes, we wiil send them, post- 

8 is a each apt paid, on receipt of $8..5, or six for $15.00. They Rheumatism, 
Bilious Headache, J are also for salo in all drug or fancy stores, but Lumbago, 
Neuralgia, these are special Xmas prices to those ordering di- 

rect, and sending the amount to us. We pledge | Paralysis, 
IN & MINUTES; ourselves. to return the money if not as repre- 
Toothache, sented. Ask your druggist or fancy goods dealer | P®!pitation, 
Dandruf, toshow them toyou. Address, Impure Blood, 
Falling Hair, 6 ‘ Tloetrie Non aints Liver Complaints, 
SS 
ser bg Pall Mall Eleetrie Association, | firs" ¢o™ 
NOT WIRE BRUSHES. 842 BROADWAY, N.Y, NOT WIRE BRUSHES. 














MITGHELL’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published, 


BRADLEY & C0., Publishers, No. 66 North Fourth S'reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Just Published. 


The best work on 
§ Knittitg ever offered, 
—— Laces,iInsertions, 
Mittens, stock- 
ings, and agreatnum- 
ber of mew designs 
forthe same, Sendtwo 
8c, stamps and ask for 
No. 4, with samples 
of silk. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
Florence, Mass. 


SureCure tor Bad Breath, Sour Stomach, Headache, Dyspepsia. Heart 
Rurna, all Bilious and Gastric Afeetions of the Stomach, Whitens | 
Teeth to perfection. Chemically prepared from young shoots of the 

willow, Guaranteed to be perfectly pure. Price only 25 cts. per box 
sent by ma’ 
DITMAN’S 





il. 
PHARMACY, Broadway and Rarclay Street, New York. 











YBODY CAN NOW. 


TTY 


u 





LAY_AT SIGHT- | 








FINE CLOTHING READY MADE. 


We have now ready to put right on just as stylish, good fitting and well-made clothing as you 
would get if you left your measure and waited for it. Business and Dress Suits in all the most re. 
liable makes of Foreign and Domestic Cloths, from $12 to $40; Overcoats from $10 to the very 
finest. You will be surprised at the variety and extent of our overcoat stock, 


We do just as well for the Boys, Our Boys’ Clothing fits well, the materials are good, are 


strongly sewed, and not high in price. 
818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Joun WanaMAKER & Co. , PHILADELPHIA. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Li). MM & ol, 


Continuing the Retail Business 











of the Late Firm of | ARNOLD ’ 
A'T.STEWART & 00, UONSTABLE & Co. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED 


| ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS | 


WITH NEW, SEASONABLE AND VERY DESIRABLE | 
GOODS, INCLUDING 


The Latest Novelties, 


OF 


Imported & Domestic Manufacture, 








CHOICE FINE FURS. 


The attention of our customers and the 
public is called to the magnificent as- 
sortment of London Dyed Sealskin 
Sacques, Dolmans, and Fur-lined Circu- - 
lars, which we have greatly reduced in 
price, prior to our Semi-Annual Inven 
tory. Also a large variety in Small 
Furs, Trimmings, Sleigh and Carriage 
Robes, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & 19th St., 


NEW YToR=z. 


ON MONDAY, AND DURING THE WEEK, 


NOME REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED IN | 


ALL-WOOL and SILK-AND-WOOL | 
Dress Fabrics, 
Silks, Velvets, 
Cloaks, Furs, 
Carpets, Upholstery, Ete. 


Examination of our Stock and 
Prices respectfully 


invited. 
Recent Purchases 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
enable us to offer 


SEAL SACQUES ==" 


of SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS and FUR-LINED GAR. 
MENTS at exceedingly low prices, Correspondence 
svlicited, J. N. COLLINS, 

32 West 14th St., N. ¥. 

















are artistic combinations of the choicest sugar, 
nuts, fruits, flavors and cream. To buy once 
is to buy always. Boxes by express, 75c., $1.50, 
$2.25, $3.00, $3.75. Strictly pure, plainer candies 
for the children, 30c. per pound. 


A Salable Novelty for Agents 
“The Only” Pencil Holder. 
An ingenious contrivance, indis- 
pensable to all who carry pencils 
» —adjustable to pencils of any 

 length—readily attached to 
the pocket without hooks or 
pins —handsomely nickel-plated. 
Sample mailed on receipt o! 10 
cts. Address the Manufacturers, 
BAKER, PRATT & CU., 

19 Bond 8St., N.Y. 


Columbia Bicycles: 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, merchants, 
etc, etc. Send 3-cent stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36-page catalogue to 


i THE POPE M’F’C CO., 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 5145S. 
> N.Y. Riding School, 34th St, near S447 
















JohnWanamaker's 


Everythingin Dry Goods, 
Wearing Apparel and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—1, “THE PHOTOGRAPH OF A WOMAN—A YOUNG, VIGOROUS FACE, LIT UP WITH FULL, EARNEST GRAY EYES,” 
, , ’ 


2. ““THE LADDER GAVE WAY, AND I WAS FLUNG HEADLONG 
UPON THE HARD WALK BELOW.” - 
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“TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


WAS editing a literary 
monthly at that time and 
just beginning to dis- 
cover the vast number 
of writers our country 
can produce. 

The Monthly Recorder 
was then a new publica- 
tion, and as the impres- 
sion had gone forth that 
we paid fancy prices for 
articles suiting our 
needs, poems and stories, 
essays and reviews 
flowed down upon us 
in ore vast unbroken 
stream. 

Every mail broughtits 
offering to swell the tide, 
every hour its addition 
to our mountain of man- 
uscript. I remember it was Christmas Day— 
never mind the year—bright and cold, and 
still outside, with the little lances of bright 
sunlight sparkling along the snow, and the 
frost painting our window-panes with strange, 
fantastic figures. Now and then the cheering 
music of the Christmas chimes came stealing 








into the room, and | could hear the voices of 
children calling in the street below. It was | 
Christmas Day to them, with all its rest and | 
joy—Christmas Day, with its ‘ peace on earth, 
goodwill to men ”’; but to me it was the same 
as ever, only longer, as I sat there working, 
hour after hour, reading, reading, reading 





love-stories till the very sight made me sick, 
and poems until the lines ran into each other } 
in one confused blot of color. They were piled 

high up on the table in the morning, but they 

are thinning out a little now, and it is high | 
time, tor the sun is pouring in at the western 

window, and stretching out like a great golden 

hand half-way across the dark floor, where | 
the waste of papers lie strewn in such contu- | 
sion, 
I am growing tired, and longing for a breath | 
of the crisp, pure air outside; but just as I | 
push back my heavy chair I chance to notice | 
a smaller envelope among the others, and a | 
glimpse of writing with which | have grown 

familiar. I draw it out from the pile, and hold | 
it up to the light. | 

‘It’s not Ms.,”’ I muttered; ‘“ must be they | 
forgot to send her acheck. No, it’s something 
heavy and hard.’ The next moment it was | 
was opened. ‘‘ by Jove! it’s a picture !” burst | 
from my lips. 

And so it was, the photograph of a woman— 
not a beautiful one, but a young, strong, vigor- 
ous face, lit up with such full, earnest gray 
eyes, and a little bunch of pansies caught up 
in the heavy coils of dark hair, held back from | 
the low, broad forehead by a single strip of 
narrow ribbon. Not a common face in any | 
degree, but one to trust for ever, and, charmed 
by its expression, I sat looking at it until the | 
sunbeam, working upward, tell across my knee 
and bathed the hair in a flood of glory. Then 
I noticed the accompanying note which had 
fluttered to the floor. Stooping, I picked it up 
and read these simple words : 


*“Ciry, December 24th, 18—. 
“ Mr, Philip Randall, Editor, ‘ Monthly Recorder’: 

** DEAR SIR—You have shown me much kindness 
in the past, and to-day it occurred to me that even 
if I still continue to use my nom de plume, yet it 
might please you to see the features of one who has 
contributed so much to the pages of your maga- 
zine. 

“Trusting that it will please you and be accepted | 
as a slight—very slight—Christmas gift, I remain as 
ever, most gratefully, yours, LILIAN JUNE.” 


Would be accepted? Yes, she could rely on | 
that, and treasured, too. For one year had the 
work of her pen found space in our columns. 
The first one sent to us I remember well-- a 
simple little story of patience and reward — not 
a strong effort, but it contained something in 
it to interest me, and, as others followed, 
that interest increased, but all-to no avail so 
tar as personal knowledge went. It was always 
the same ‘ Lilian June ‘that told me nothing, 
and only in some way suggested a tall, fair 
woman. and as such ! had pictured her. As | 
such, | had commenced to feel my interest in 
her grow ; to watch for the regular coming of 
her manuscript, and to study in it the gradual | 
growth and expansion of her peculiar powers. | 
1 had even forwarded her several times words 
of encouragement, and now and then, perliaps, 
a brief line of advice and aid. 

Thus had we grown to be friends in a cer- 
tain restricted business way—to feel a sym- 
pathy with each other, and our lines of li‘e 
were drawn closer together by our similarity 
of thought. 

Yet all communication from the office was 
simply with “ Lilian June, City Post Office,” | 
and beyond the line of stone pillars which 
guard that edifice | found it impossible to go. 
Even now, with the picture she had sent in my 
hands, | was scarcely any nearer than betore. 
it was still the old assumed name, and her 
identity as much a mystery as ever. And [ 
sat there in the short twilight of the Christmas 
evening looking on the face of my gift until the 
western sky grew dark, and nothing lit up the 
features but the fit‘ul bursts of flame in the 
grate. Then! put it most care‘ully in aninner | 
pocket, and felt my way slowly down the 
narrow, dark stairs out into the street, with 
the stars shining clear and cold overhead. 

| wrote the next day and thanked her, but if 
I dreamed of anything more it was useless, for 
nothing came back in return to the office ex- 
cepting the regular roll of neat manuscript, 
which | could only send down to the printer 
and have put in type. 

And so the weeks of works rolled around 
into months, and it was Summer time and the 
corn grew yellow, and then came the cold 
Autumn winds and swept aside the faded 





leaves, to bring us again upon the threshold of 
Winter, with its snowy walks and icy air. 

One morning ! sat there again at the old 
table, with the blue tobacco-smoke curling up 
in fantastic rings to fade against the low, 
dingy ceiling ; sat there facing the old pile of 
new MSS., with a fair face floating before me 
in a mist of shadow ; sat there dreaming a day- 
dream and building castle of smoke until Joe, 
the office-boy, suddenly interrupted my reverie 
by entering with a message. 

I glanced hastily over the paper he held. 
My partner was seriously ill at h’s home in 
Somerset, and desired to see me without delay. 
A hasty glance at the time card. and the next 
train bore me southward, over the fair farms 
ot Jersey. !t was only the ride of an hour, 
and, as a very few moments sufficed for all our 
business, it was but little after dark when I 
again stood upon the cold, bleak station plat- 
torm of tlat little country village, anxiously 
waiting for the night train to carry me to my 
more comfortable city quarters. 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen passed slowly 
away, and, swinging my hands about to keep 


warm, | walked up and down tke narrow | 
platform, and even practiced some athletic feats 
upon a ladder which stood leaning against the 


freight-house. 

1 took one last look down the track for the 
expected head-light. and then, as | turned back, 
had my attention attracted by a line of sparks 
flying out of a tall chimney belonging to a 
Louse just opposite me. They came forth in 
a perfect stream, would flare up separately for 
a moment and then one by one melt away in 
the darkness. The wind seemed strong enough 
to bear them beyond larm, and ! merely 
watched their falling from idle curiosity, But 
suddenly, as I looked, one larger than the 
others, unable to be carried by the light air, 
falls on t'e dry shingle of the roof, rolls along 
until near the edge towards me, then stops, 
smolders a moment and bursts out into a tiny 
flame. [hear a quick, startled exclamation 
beside me. !t is the switchman. 

‘*My God! Mrs. Chase's house is afire !” 

Then, like a flash, | came to myself, and as I 
did so thought of the ladder against the freight- 
house. : 

‘* Here, men !’’ I shouted, ‘‘ come with me!” 

Together we grasped the heavy burden, and 
on a run staggered across the lines of track to- 
wards the house, where we could see the little 
flame growing so steadily larger and larger 
each moment. 

“ Faster, boys ; don’t lose any time,” I cried 
out, as we rushed in among the group, that 
had now collected. 

“End her up!” and as they did so, I flung 
aside my heavy coat, and prepared for the 
ascent 

“Petter let me go, sir.’’ whispered the old 
switchman. “I don't believe that ladder is 
very sate.” 

* It’s my place,” I answered, hurriedly ; “I 
weigh less than any of you. Hold the ends 
tight !’’ and 1 ran swiftly up the lower rounds. 
Then, slower and slower I telt my way, for the 
old frame bent and cracked beneath my feet 
like a rotten stick. It just reached the edge 
of the sloping roof, and just beyond my reach 
clung that blazing bit of wood. charring the 
shingles. A little further—-a little further! 
Oh, for something that I might cling to. Fi- 
nally, I succeeded in working a shingle par- 
tially loose, caught a slight hold of it, and 
stra'ghtened my body out over the roof, made 
one desperate reach forward, grasped the b!az- 
ing fragment, and, forgetting the pain, flung it 
with a backward movement over my head 
into the air. One half cheer broke from the 
throats below, and then a support of the lead 
gutter suddenly gave way. I lost my balance, 
my fingers slipped from their narrow hold, 
and I came back with full force upon the 
ladder! Crash! It gave way. and I was flung 
headlong out into the air. and down upon the 
hard, graveled walk below. 

* * ¥ * + ~ 

It was long, weary nights and days of pain 
that followed—of hideous dreams, of wild, 
childish vaporings, of delirium, and almost 
death! What dreams—terribly real dreams, I 
had! what fearful pictures ever passing the 
scope of my disordered imagination, with their 
dark and light shadows! Now some scene, 
weird and wild enough for the regions of eter- 
nal punishment, only to fade into another of 
sunshine and beauty—while through them all 
floated. like a charm, the face of Lilian June. 
It could not be banished, but ever looked 
down upon me from a cloud of vapor that half 
hid. yet never wholly concealed, the features 
of the photograph. That womanly face, with 
the gray eyes lighting it up, always smiling 
down to me out of the mist. 

Finally, I slowly and painfully forced: back 
the heavy eyelids, and looked about me. It 
was a low, wide room, with that indescribable 


| look of comfort about everything. The white, 


soft coverlet of the bed on which I lay, the 
biazing wood-fire, and the cushioned armchair 
standing before it. The great, old-fashioned 
clock, with long-swinging pendulum, ticking 
away ina distant corner; and the white cur- 
tain, drawn aside to let the morning sun pour 
in at the window, and beyond which I could see 
some great trees bending under their glitter- 
ing load of iceand snow. With the faces of my 
dreams still clinging to my wandering brain. I 
clasped one hand over my burning temples 


| and rubbed my heavy eyes in perplexity. 


** Where am [°’’ unconsciously I spoke aloud. 


|Iheard the brushing aside of some curtains, 


a soft, firm step upon the carpet, and turned 
my head over upon the pillow. A young 
woman stood beside me, with the same gray 
eyes smiling into mine, the same heavy coils 
of hair bound back by the narrow ribbon — it 
was the face ot the photograph, the face of 
my disordered imagination, the face of Lilian 
June. 

“Then I am dead!’ T could not keep back 
the words, and my nurse laughed, and laid 
her soft, moist hand upon my forehead. 

“Ch, no, Mr. Randall. Itrust far from that,” 
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she answered, pleasantly. “Instead. you are 
much better, and your fever is gone.” 

A current of air swayed back the heavy 
white curtains just then, and let the sunlight 
pour in over my bed, and she turned away to 
fasten it into place. I lay still, watching her 
with all my wonder in my eyes. ° 

“Then, where am I? Have I been here 
long ?” | said, at last, with an effort, for it hurt 
me yet to speak. 

“ You are here with mother and me—in our 
house,” she said. coming back beside the bed. 
‘‘Where you were hurt—don’t you remem- 
ber ”” 

I nodded, ‘‘ Yes,” looking straight upward, 
into her face. 

‘“‘You have been here a long, long time,” 
she continued. “But you must not try to 
talk any mcre now ; see if you can go to sleep. 
You must mind me, for I am the doctor. Will 
you try to sleep?” 


Not waiting tor my answer, she turned, as | 


if to go away. 


‘Don’t go, please !” I cried, weakly, touch- | 


ing her sleeve. 
‘* Well, then, I will stay here, only you must 
try and sleep,’ and she seated herself in the 


low rocking chair, and commenced to do some | 


sewing before the fire. lresently, she looked 
up, to see my eyes following her every mo- 
tion. 

‘*Come, come, this will never do,” she said, 


p easantly ; ‘‘I will go, and then I know you | 


will sleep; and when you wake up again, I 
will come and talk with you,” and she turned 
away towards the door. 

‘Please stop!” I cried out. “ What is your 
name ‘” 

‘*Oh, is that all:” with a sunny smile. ‘It 
is Margaret Chase,”’ and she closed the heavy 
door behind her very quietly, and all the house 
was still. 

I know I must have slept for a long time, 
for it was evening when I awoke, and ashaded 
lamp stood upon a little stand, near the bed, 
and an old, gray-haired woman sat before the 
fire. My mind was clearer now, and I greeted 
another figure, advancing towards me out of 
the shadows with a smile of welcome. I ate, 


with relish, the few things they allowed me, | 


and then listened to her telling the story of 
my sickness, and of how I had been nursed 
back unto life. I learned that the two women 
lived there alone, and that she, the younger, 
was a teacher in the schools. Listened pa- 
tiently until, worn out and tired, I again fell 
asleep, only to awaken when another day's 
sun brightened the room through the frosted 
window-glass. And so the days passed away, 
and I grew gradually better, and stronger, until 


I fell at last into the habit of resting in the | 
low easy-chair, before the window, and looking | 


down the street for Margaret to come home 
from school, and in the long evenings ot sit- 
ting with them--mother and daughter—by the 
bright wood fire, and watching the blaze of 
flame light up her clear-cut face and play 
hide-and-seek inthe waving masses of her hair. 

Cne night she came in with her cheeks red 
from the crisp air, and after supper said, as 
the chairs were being drawn up near the fire : 

“Not for me to-night. I must help trim 
the church, for to-morrow, you know, is 
Christmas.” 

“Then, may I not go with you?’ I asked, 
quickly. 

“No; it would not be safe—would it, 
mother ”” 

‘1 cannot leave it to any one, Mies Chase,” I 
hastened to say. “Won't you help me into 
this overcoat. She did so without a word, 
and soon, bundled up from the cold air and 
leaning on her arm, [ passed down the long 
street to the church only to find it full of 
young ladies, all busy, all talking, and soon 
all coming to me for suggestions and advice. 
It was a hard position to be placed in, but the 
excitement flushed my cheeks and gave me 
strength, until I wus soon putting up ever- 
greens as fast as the rest. 

it was in truth a busy party, prattling here 
and there as they worked. Finally, running 
out of other subjects, some one commenced 


telling what she expected sent her on the mor- | 
row, and of what she intended to give, and | 


then they all took it up in turn. 

‘‘Now it’s your turn, Mr. Randall,” cried 
out a merry b!onde, from the chancel-rail, as 
she held up to me a large wreath of ever- 
greens. ‘‘Confess, sir ; what do you expect?” 

‘* You expect something hard to answer,” I 
replied, from my elevated position on the 
step-ladder. ‘‘ Last year I expected nothing, 
and yet received a most valuable present.” 

‘Oh, dear! what was it?” they cried in 
chorus, clustering about the steps. ‘* What 
was it—please tell us now ?” 

“Why, it was nothing but a photograph.” 
I spoke the words rather loud, and looked 


over to where Margaret was working at some- | 


thing near the altar. ‘A photograph of a 
remarkably lovely woman, and the only thing 
peculiar was that [ had never even met her, 
and did not know her name.” 

‘‘T shouldn't call that a very valuable pre- 
sent.’’ whispered the blonde. 

‘*No, nor 1,” I said; and it would not have 
been—only I fell in love with the picture,” 
and [ saw the red flush mount in a sudden 
wave over the face that was partly turned 
aside, but she made no other movement to 
show that she caught the words and under- 
stood them. 

Without a syllable being spoken, we walked 
home together through the snow. Her little 
hand rested very lightly upon my sleeve, but 
her face was pale and turned aside. Silently 
down the quiet, deserted street, until we 
reached the house, and then. as we halted at 
the door, she turned and faced me. There 
were tears glistening in her eyes, as she stood 
there in the moonlight, one hand still resting 
upon my sleeve. 

“Mr. Randall.” she said, very slowly, while 
I waited in astonishment for what was to fol- 
low, “I could not but overhear what you said 
to night, and it pained me very much, indeed. 


] lamp. 
| 


| You know me to be Lilian June. You know 

| I sent that picture a year ago. It wasa girlish 
freak, regretted as soon as it was done. Yoy 
do not respect me, but I beg of you do not 
bring it up so cruelly again.” 

I tried to speak, but with a movement she 
stopped me, crying : 

**No, no! Do not say anything more. I am 
not myself to-night,” and she burst impulsively 
into tears. 

What demon or angel prompted me | know 
not, but as she turned. feeling blindly for the 
door, I obeyed the impulse. and suddenly bend- 

| ing forward, caught her slender figure in my 
arms and pressed my lips in one quick kiss to 
hers. The next instant she had torn herself 
from my grasp, and J stcod there in the snow 
and the moonlight all alone. 

In the morning at the breakfast table she 
was absent, and to my anxious inquiry Mrs, 
Chase replied : 

‘Margaret has gone to the city—she will 
not return before evening.” 

“Then she is very angry with me,” | 
thought, looking out into the Christmas land- 
scape and listening to the one village bell in 
its greeting of the day. “She means it to tel] 
me to go away, but I must and will see her 
first.” 

l!ow long that Winter day seemed, with its 
hours of daylight. In vain I endeavored to 
read ; my eyes would wander from the printed 
page ; and | finally gave it up in despair. and 
seating myself upon the ledge of the window, 
looked out upon the dreary, snowy landscape 

| stretching away to the distant hills until the 
evening shadows began to lengthen along the 
snow, and it became dark. 

‘‘It is nearly train time,” I said to the 
mother by the fire. “I will go over to the 
station and sce your daughter safely home.” 

“There isnoneed. It is not tar, and Mar- 
garet walks it often.” she replied, looking up 
at me in a little wonder. Put I went out, after 
buttoning my greatcoat close up to the chin, 
into the keen wind and the swiftly eddying 
snow, and had to fairly feel my way in the 
darkness across the network of tracks. on to 
| the depot plattorm. As I reached the low, 
small freight-house my eyes caught a sudden 
cry. at the further end. The words riveted 
my attention. ‘‘It’s no use. no use—they’re 
gone!” some one said. Drawn by the agony 
of the cry, I ran forward. The old switch- 
man and another man stood together there in 
the storm. “ What is it?” I shouted, close in 
his ear. With white face he turned to me: 
«This man, a farmer, just got in, and says the 
weight of the snow has broken down the 
bridge at Snake River, and ‘ No. 4’ is due in 
five minutes.” Horror-stricken I gasped : 

“Can nothing be done?” 

‘‘No—nothing !” 

“Telegraph, man— it may not be too late.” 
| “Wehave no office here,” and he dropped 
| his head into his hands. He seemed fairly 
| dazed in the face of such impending danger. 
| Without a thought. I sprang forward, and 
| grasped up his lantern, standing there, and 
| turning, started on a run down the track. 
| ‘It's no use—come back,” he cried after 
|me; but I sped onward, never looking back 
| to where he stood in the blaze of the station 
But his words rang in my ears on the 

Winter's storm, ‘‘ No use! no use!” Too late! 
| too late to save the train my Margaret was 
| on!—no, it could not be too late—must not be 
| too late! As I ran,I flung aside my heavy 
| coat, and relieved of its burden I swept on- 
| ward like the wind. I had been a famous 
| runner in the old college days, and that early 
| training stood me in good stead now. The 

wind beat down upon me, driving the flying 
| particles of snow in my face, but I minded it 
not. The snow in the cuts had drifted deep, 
but never waiting, I breasted it, and kept on 
until coatiess, hatless, and panting for breath, 
I stood at last in the storm beside the broken 
bridge. Cne moment I took to lash the lJan- 
tern about my left arm with a pocket-handker- 
chief, and the next grasping a broken timber, 

I swung myself off the bank out into the 
darkness. With a dull, grinding sound, the 
stick gave way; but asI fell. I caught another. 
and worked along it until I stepped on a cake 
of ice, lodged and firm ; leaning out from this, 
| my fingers caught a piece of iron girding— 

cold and frosty, it tore the flesh from my 
| hands, but | swung up it, hand over hand, until 
| I felt my dangling feet strike something. 
| It proved to be planking, and along it I ran 
| until suddenly I piunged off, waist deep, into 
the icy water. 
| ‘Thank heaven! my lamp was safe and its 
light burning, and I waded onward, stumbling 
over débris of the wrecked bridge until I 
reached the other bank, and scrambled up it 
as best [ might. 
| Onward I went, tripping and panting, down 
| the straight track towards where the light 
glared out of the distance—the light of the 
coming train. 

On, over the piles of snow, blocking my pas- 
sage, with set teeth and uncovered hair flying 
out in the wind; on, down the long track I 
ran, swinging my lantern wildly in the air. 
| In that moment | thought of nothing, knew of 
| nothing, excepting Margaret. It was her train 

I tried to save. Onward, stumbling, yet ever 
onward. And asI ran the great glowing light 
came closer and closer, the rails began to jar 
along side of me, and I could see the great iron 
monster trembling in the light. 

One short, sharp whistle cuts the air! I hear 
the grating of the brakes! 

‘Thank God! she is safe!” I cried, and fell 
forward on my face in the snow. 

The train-men found me lying there, and a 
dozen strong arms carried me back tothe warm 
cars, and when in a few moments I opened my 
eyes and looked about me on the strange faces, 
they asked me the trouble. and I told it as well 
as I could. 

‘Your deed, young man, was heroic,” some 
one said, warmly. 

‘‘No,” I answered back ; ‘‘it was only self- 
ish,” andI pushed my way out of the circle. 
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I did not seek Margaret, did not even try to 
see her; why, I scarcely know, only I could | at this specimen of humanity, and then said : 
not face her then. | ‘By Jove, boy! I don't wonder you think it's 

They placed us in country sleighs an hour | acold day. What's your name ?” 
later and drove us around to the station, and,| ‘Gabe Mulligan, sir !’’ promptly replied the 
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as we were driven up by the platform, | saw | boy, delighted at the unusual interest he had | 


her alight from the one ahead of mine, and, | excited. 
springing out, intercepted her. |  ** And how old are you ?~ six ?”’ 

She was walking rapidly, and, springing for- “Well, yer honor,” deprecatingly, “I'm not 
ward against the wind, did not notice me until | quife six, but,” proudly, “ I’m long past five.” 
I spoke her name. * Five!’ mused John; “just my nephew 

‘* What! are you here *” she said, simpty. Johnny’s age. and he wears a velvet dress, 


“Yes; can it be you are sorry?” ! asked. | lace collar, lamb’s-wool stockings, and the | 


Lord knows what all! 
any parents?’ 

Tke boy stared. Words of two syllables 
were rather beyond him. 


She made no answer, and [| went on, warmly. 
‘‘PDid you think I was coward enough to go 
away from you, and never sav how much you 
have misunderstood me all this time ”” 

She still stood silent, pushing aside the snow 
with her foot. 

** Will you accept my arm, Margaret ?” 

She took it, and we walked along together 
very slowly across the tracks and up to the 
door. Then, as she turned to open it, I said, 
‘‘Margaret, believe me when I say this: That 
I never knew you were “‘ Lillian June” until | 
last night, so that even had I wished to feel or 
display any disrespect towards you, the oppor- 
tunity came too late —-” 

‘*Too late ?—how 2” she interrupted. 

‘‘ Because,” I went on, ‘‘long before that 
time I had learned to love you for yourself, my 
darling!” 

** Love me?” 

‘*Yes, love you—love you with all the 
strength of my heart; a love that gave me 
power to cross that river to-night and ‘ flag’ 
the train you were on.” 

‘*You ?— did you do that? 
you despised me.” 

And, then, standing there under the shadow 
of the great elm, bending over the doorstep, 
standing there in the cvol, crisp December air, 
with the white snow at our teet, and a merry 
church-bell ringing in the distance its Christ- 
mas chime, I told her the whole story. word | 
for word, and she stood listening silently with 
her eyes cast down. 


Well, Gabe, have you 


Douglas, reducing his question to the child’s 
tender comprehension. 

“Have | got any, is it?’ with his strong 
brogue. “’Deed, thin, I have; two as good as 
iver stepped, but they're no more use to me 
now.” 


tion early!” laughed John. ‘“ Where’s your 
father? In Sing Sing, I suppose!” 

“He was there once, yer konor. There's 
very few places where my father hasn't been,” 
Gabe responded, with that family pride which 


betther place now ; he’s in hiven!’’ 

“ Ah, indeed !’’ said John, dubiously. ‘“* And 
your mother ?” 

“ She’s there, too. 
togither. 


They wint last Summer 
They was mighty good while they 


glory.” 

John felt convinced that if any ‘two were 
ever doomed to a contrary and less agreeable 
destination it was this pair; but he refrained 
from shaking the child's pious faith, and only 
asked : 

“ And what do you suppose heaven is like, 
Gabe ”’ 

* Well, I was up the river on a big boat last 
Summer. and I thought thin hiven was like 

When it was ended, I took from my pocket that - all trees and sky and water; but this 
the photograph, and held it out to her. mornin’ I believe it’s like this room — warm, 

“ Here is the cause of it all.” I said; ‘‘the / light. nice smells, and lashin’s 0’ things to eat !”’ 
picture of a year ago. May | keep it still?” 

‘“‘If you wish,” she whispered, gently. 

“But that was my last year’s present.” I 
went on, taking her hands into mine. ‘Then | 
you sent to me the shadow, now, Margaret, I 
want to day your own dear self.” 

Her eyes looked up into mine with all the | 
love of the universe shining through their 
tears ; her hands closed upon mine in perfect 
faith and hope. 

‘* Philip,’ she said, tenderly, ‘‘I give to you 
everything 1 have—my love!” 

And the great bell, pealing and echoing over 
the snow, rang in the happiest Christmas of 
our lives, and stole beyond us into tie house. 
where the gray-haired mother sat waiting our 
return, like a divine messenger of joy. 


And I thought 


hLungrily on the table. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” John said. in as 


hospitality to some important client. ‘‘If you 
would like something to eat, you are quite 
welcome to it.” 

“Thank you, sir!” Gabe said, heartily, draw- 
ing up a chair without more ado. 

He had enjoyed his breakfast—a piece of 
sausage, long past its prime, and the heel of a 
loaf. so dry and hard, it was like eating bath- 


and ambrosia. and he ate with a ravenous 


Douglas, as we like to see a young kitten lap- 
ping greedily at a saucer of inilk. 
‘*How did your father and mother die ?” he 


Out of Darkness into Light. 


By Lawrence Germaine. 


terest in this little waif of the streets. 


tween mouthfuls. ‘‘ My father was full o’ the 
ould Nick that night, but my mother was a 
match for him. 1 crawled under the bed, for 
*..T’S a cold morning, sir!” if they didn't see me they couldn’t hit me. 
: ‘‘ old? —Nonsense, no! it’s | They was lettin’ each other have it hot and 
heavy, and the first thing 1 knowed the lamp 
wint over, and my mother’s dress caught on 





not cold; not a bit.” 
And the holders of these 


(\ two diametrically opposed | fire.” _ } rae A 
: opinions stared at each “Ah!” exclaimed John, with involuntary 
other. horror. 


‘‘Tt was funny to see her jumpin’ around a 
few minutes, hoorooin’ like mad. but then she 
fell on the floor, and it wasn’t funny no more. 
Her face——”’ 

“There, there !-- don’t speak of it!’ cried 
Touglas, thinking of his own dead mother’s 
sainted face as his childish eyes saw it for the 


It was eight o’clock in the 
morning of a day in mid- 
December. The scene was a 

’ fashionable coffee house ina 
great city. The first speaker 
was a newsboy, the second 
a gentleman. 

The gentleman was John 
Douglas, a young lawyer. 

whose increasing popularity and success bid 

fair soon to lay before him every good git in 

Fortune’s budget. He was on the best of | 

terms with this delightful world. He had a 

kindly face, bright, sharp eyes, and a tall, well- 
nourished figure. His linen was spotless, his 
gray business suit stylish and new. Upon the 
vall near by hung a shaggy overcoat and seal- 
skin cap: on a chair was a pair of ag hone 
v ap P 

— oe ee ee Oe flyin’ through the air like a bird,” continued 
John Douglas, the owner of all this defen- Gabe, genially ; “ but the comin’ down was very 

sive armor against Jack Frost, suspended the | hard.” a : John. “I 

consumption of his appetizing breakfast to re-|  ‘‘I don’t doubt it! acquiesced ohn. 
gard his interlocutor, who stood timidly prof- hope you didn’t see him, too?” 

fering him a paper. | **No, I niver see either of thim after granny 

The boy was exactly the sort of humanatom | hauled me out from under the bed. ay 
that you and I—oh, tender mothers of Ame- | me a rattlin good hidin’. She felt so bad to 
rica!—call baby and darling, and treasure | have her son die so suddent. ? ae 
from every wind that blows, from every pri- John smiled faintly at the picture of this vin- 
vation painful for those of riper years, in- | dictive old woman, impartial as Fate, dispens- 
tolerable for a child. Put this little chap was | ing her punishments undeterred by the fright- 
carning his own living as steadily as any man | ful double tragedy. Already he was begin- 
alive, and had thereby gained, as the one offset | ning to wonder what he could do tor this little 
against the loss of all childish indulgences, a outcast orphan. The latter resumed his nar- 
brave self-reliance that made him almost as | rative, extravagantly regaling himself with 
independent as are the young chickens who | Malaga grapes at a penny each. ; 
scratch for themselves in the very first hour; ‘‘I:verybody saidit was a wonder we hadn’t 
of their lives. His face and hands were clean, | burned the house down long aco with our 
the line of demarkation between the washed | monkey-shines, and was glad there was no 
and unwashed portions of the cuticle being great harm done. And my father and mother 
abruptly defined around his wrists and below | will niver knock over any more lamps, for 
hischin and cheeks. His teeth, unspoiled by con- | there's no fire where they re gone to. 
fections, shone white and even as a little dog's ; “Don’t be too sure,” chuckled John. ‘“Sce 
his hair and eyes were a warm brown. I!e here, Gabe,” he added, as the boy at last 
had but little flesh, but it was firm as a pugil- | pushed back his chair, with a sigh of complete 
ists. Between thin air and his skin intervened | satisfaction, “ how would you like to come and 
only an old ragged coat and a pair of short live with me, and have things like these to eat 
trousers, which stopped relentlessly at his | every day.” ; ; fll 
knee, refusing to extend the slightest protec- Gabe looked at him a minute, the tears - 
tion to the small red leg below. His shoes | ing his bright eyes. — . s : 
Were a disgrace to their kind, and no one| ‘‘ You're only foolin’ me, mister.’ he said at 
would have dreamed that his brimless straw | last, reproachfully and dejectedly, as if sad- 


carnations. 
him?” 

‘‘ Well, sir, whether it was the drink, or fear 
of the fire, or maybe the jim-jams, J don't ex- 


winder. We lived in the sixth story.”’ 


tunate in their modes of shuffling off this mor- 
tal coil. ; io 
‘‘It must have been fun, the jumpin’ part, 





hat was the most distant relative of the cap | dened by the cruelty of the proceeding. 
on the wall. 


“No, I’m not !—no, no!” Douglas replied, 


And the brown eyes fastened themselves | 


She gave | 


‘“* You've thrown off the yoke of filial obliga- | 


dwells in every Irish breast. ~‘ But he’s in a | 


“Your father and mother, I mean” said | 
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hope that lit up the child’s face. * Now tell | interest. 
29 Holborn Alley,” writ- | She bent her eyes on the fire and lapsed inte 
‘* Just | silence. 


me where you live? 
ing down the address in his note-book. 
you look out for me, and in a day or so I'll be 
around there to talk to your granny.” 





John Douglas looked, with a rueful pity, ; eagerly. He was quite repaid by the flash of “Oh!” suddenly roused to something like 


‘* Arthur was just five when——” 


“This boy had the most beautiful brown 
eyes and hair,” John said, artfully ; he had 


Gabe’s eyes dilated with wonder and de- | looked too often on the little lost St. Albyn’s 


light. 

* Or, perhaps, I'll send a lady there ~ a lady, 
beautiful as an angel, Gabe! Now | must go 
to my office, but I sha‘n’t forget you. Here’s 


| 


| 


portrait to miss this master-stroke. 

‘* Is it possible? Why, so had Arthur !” ex- 
claimed the lady, as if it were a marvelous 
coincidence. ‘‘ Tell us all about it, Mr. Doug- 


a quarter for you to give granny so she won't | las, and we will see what can be done tor 


whip you to-night.” 

‘* Ah, but she will, though !” the little fellow 
replied, promptly, lifting the edge of the coin 
with unflattering lack of confidence. 
whip me because this quarter ain't a half. 


] 
| 


John laughed at the repartee, gave him a | 


half also, and sent him off. 
wrapped up against the bracing wintry air, 
and went forth to a day’s work tull of enthu- 
siastic projects tor the good of his new pro- 
cde. 
ug ¥* * . + + * 
That evening, like most others, found John 
Douglas calling at the palatial residence of 
Mrs. St. Albyn, a widow of middle age, hand- 
some, stylish, cultured, and agreeable to the 
last degree. She had troops of friends, but 
though capable of deep affection, she was not 
a person to attach herself readily and indis- 
criminately, and. in fact, her marriage having 


| been one of interest, she frankly admitted to 


her intimates that in all her life she had truly 


While all around her she saw other children 


| left neglected, beaten,“worthless to all the 


world, this boy, the object of the most passion- 
ate devotion, was snatched from his mother’s 
arms in early childhood. Hers was a cruel 
and bitter loss; she bore it hardly and unre- 


| signedly ; and in all the twenty years since 


her darling {ell into that longer and sounder 


| time to dispense it wisely. 


him.” 
But before Gabe’s too common story was 
finished, her short-lived interest had flagged, 


‘‘She'll | and at its close she merely offered to report 


the case to a certain philanthropic society. 
‘‘You look unsatisfied,” she said, placidly. 


Then he himself | ‘‘ What would you desire me to do” 


‘‘Well, I had hoped,” ventured John, tim- 
idly, ‘‘that you would interest yourself per- 
sonally—would even, perhaps, go down to 
Holborn Alley- és 

She shook her head so emphatically that he 
paused. 

‘*No, no; that’s out of the question,” she 
said, decidedly. ‘‘My purse is always open; 
but I will not subject myself to the ordeal of 
going down to the slums and encountering all 
manner of vile sights, sounds and smells. It 
can scarcely be a lady s duty, Mr. Douglas.” 

‘* Possibly not,’”’ he returned, slowly. ‘‘ But 
you have both wealth and leisure ; I have only 
the former. If gentlemen are willing to spare 


| loved but one being her only son, Arthur St. | money for the poor, surely ladies might spare 


| Albyn. 
lasted, but they re stone-dead now and gone to | hi 


Don’t you agree 
with me, Miss St. Albyn?” 
‘Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, smiling. 


| ‘*T have very little interest in the subject. 


sleep than any she could lull him to, her great | 


heart grew colder, her mind more fixed on the 
selfish, trivial, unlovely things of this life. 
but her house was exquisite, her dinners su- 
perb, her manners and conversation delight- 
ful, and herself altogether a most charming 


| companion. 


much dismay as if he had neglected to offer | 


brick, but the coffee and steak were nectar | 


it is not to be supposed, however, that it 
was solely or even chiefly on this lady’s ac- 
count that John Douglas betook himself so 
often to her mansion. A niece, Gerty ‘t. 
Albyn, resided with her, and made the house 
so bright with her presence that John smiled 
to find himself recalling little Gabe Mulligan’s 
estimate of heaven, and thinking that really it 
couldn't be more beautiful and happy than the 
room where this lovely girl was seated near 
him. ‘Their conversation glanced idly from 
topic to topic till it touched upon the approach- 


: / | ing Christmastide. 
appetite, which rather amused than revolted | 


“J am almost through my work,” Gerty 


| said, gleefully. 


“Tt was all along of a lamp.” Gabe ex: | 
plained, pausing politely but reluctantly be- | 


‘Your work ?” John queried. “1 fancied vou 


egg A : lef he! one of the lilies of the field, that toil not, 
presently inquired, feeling an increasing in- | 


neither do they spin.’ 
“Ah, well, perhaps I oughtn’t to call it 


Aunt and I give money to the societies, and 
I think that’s enough.” 

“No, it’s not enough, ’’ Douglas said, firmly. 
‘‘You must give pity, sympathy, kindness, 
before you can really do any good.” 

Gerty still smiled at him. She was only 
careless and ignorant ; but somehow her smile 
made him feel that she dispised him tor his 
almost koyish enthusiasm. 

‘‘It would be difficult to sympathize with 


| the very lowest class,” Mrs. St. Albyn said, 


| to meet on. 


pensively. ‘‘ Their lives are so far removed 
from ours that we can have no common ground 
I doubt if I could enter into this 


| newsboy’s troubles at all.” 


‘*T tell you,” the young man said, with some 
heat, ‘‘if you saw that poor little chap’s neg- 


| lected clothes, and hands blue and pinched 


| 


with cold, and small, bright, unkissed face, , 
you'd not only sympathize with him, you 
would take him to your heart and love him 
as if you were the mother he never really had, 
except in name!” 

And then, without more words, he rose to 
go, bidding them good-night rather coldly, and 
thinking disappointedly all the way home. 

‘‘Like a picture, like a flower; but how 
utterly unfit to be a wife! how incapable of 
helping to overcome a man's natural greed and 
selfishness! how tar from being a ministering 


| angel to the suffering !”’ 


work, it has been so pleasant —such a labor ot | 


love. Come with me and | ll show you what I 
mean.’ 

And she led him across the hall to a little 
room crowded with paintings, drawings, quilt- 
ings and embroideries, and triumphantly ex- 
libited various specimens of her Landiwork in 


| different stages of progress. 


| taken weeks and weeks to do them. 


“Tt has 
I might 
have bougit them, | suppose ; but money 
couldn't buy the love | have put into them.” 
“That's a pretty thought,” said Douglas. “I 


“They are gifts,’ she explained. 


| 1 ope if— anybody—should give me something, 


it would be made, not ‘ boughten,’ as the chil- 


| dren say.’ 


last time, wreathed about with tuberoses and | 
“Your father, what became of | 


Gerty laughed and blushed, thinking of a 
certain pair of embroidered velvet slippers up- 
stairs, not all her ingenuity having supplied 
ler with any newer idea than this time-hon- 
ored gift to gentlemen. John continued to 


| praise ler work with all a lover's admiration, 


actly know, but he jumped clean through the | 


John secretly opined that the lamented Mr. | 
and Mrs. Mulligan had been singularly unfor- | 


| gents are for the rich. 








but the memory of his little guest at break- 
fast, which had occasionally flitted across his 
brain all day, made him utter one objection. 

‘‘Everything is elegant, Miss St. Albyn! 
How many people will think of you with love 
and gratitude on Christmas Day! But haven't 
you acted rather on the principle of ‘ unto 
him that hath shall be given’? All these pre- 
You have forgotten 
the poor.” ' 

‘““Oh, no, ! haven’t!” Gerty replied, inno- 
cently, shaking her head. ‘‘There’s that 
painted screen of sapphire plush —that’s for 
my Aunt Mary. She’s poor — quite, quite 
poor. She hasn’t a thing in her par'or as hand- 
some as that is.” 

He smiled at her simplicity. 

‘*No one who has a partor at all can be very 
poor,” he declared. ‘‘I mean the class of 
people who drink and beat their children and 
jump out of the window in a fit of delirium 
tremens !” 

Gerty stared, half-affrighted, then laughed. 

‘‘The list of characteristics isn’t a very 
attractive one, I must say,” she returned, 
lightly “No, I’m thankful I know nothing 
about such people. I couldn’t sleep at night 
if I had them on my mind.” 

And Douglas, following her back to the 
drawing-room, noted her tairy-like shape, her 
rich and dainty tciiet, the light, careless poise 
of her pretty head, and thought it almost a 
pity that such an exquisite creature should 
be brought ever so lightly into contact with 
the evil of life. So it was Mrs. St. Albyn he 
next addressed. 

‘‘T have been trying to enlist your niece’s 
sympathies in behalf of a child I met this 
morning ; but she will not hear a word,” he 
complained. 

The lady put down her book. 

‘‘A child !—a girl, I suppose?” she asked, 
with languid indifference. 

‘No; a boy about five years old.” 


While Certy cried herself to sleep over the 
silly thoughtlessness that she knew had low- 
ered her in the esteem of a man whose good 


| opinion was to her the dearest thing on earth, 


and Mrs, St. Albyn, brooding alone over the 
drawing-room fire, mused for an hour on 
Douglas’s last words. 

‘‘Love him! Oh, no, no; that’s impossible. 
My heart has been dead and buried these 
twenty years. And yet—I don't know; / 
don’t know! Brown hair, brown eyes, and 
five years old! Verhaps, for Arthur’s sake.” 


* * * * * - 


John Douglas, in spite of his good resolu- 
tions, proved himself, unfortunately, like the 
son in the parable, who said, “I go,” and went 
not, for a week slipped by without his doing 
anything more than to sometimes recall hia 
promise with a twinge of remorse. Put the 
subject brought with it a renewal of his vex- 
ation against Gerty ; he felt it to be so incom- 
patible with the ideal woman’s character to 
tie a mans hands and prevent him giving 
succor to the destitute that he could not for- 
give her, and preferred to put out of his mind 
everything connected with the last evening 
spent at the St. Albyns’. 

As for Mrs. St. Albyn, her vague speculations 
on lier possible relations with the boy vanished 
like smoke in the numerous joys and duties 
that surround the most hallowed and gracious 
time of all the year. So the sweet indefinite 
hope John had inspired in little Gabe’s breast 
died slowly the natural death of hope deferred, 
and Christmas Eve found him as cold, hungry, 
tired and uncared-for as ever. 

It seemed a cruel mockery that the third 
horrible tragedy which had enlivened Gabe’s 
brief but stirring life should have occurred on 
Christmas Eve ; but luckily he did not know 
what was instore for him as he mounted the 
stairs at five o'clock in the afternoon. He 
had sold all his papers, and his shrewd little 
brain was busy with the most wonderful ideas 
of the blessed Christmas season, derived from 
fellow-newsboys whiose social and domestic 
surroundings were happier than his own. He 
entered the dirty den which he called home, 
and straightway laid his little stock of pennies 
and nickels before his revered grandmother. 

She was that most hideous blot on God's 
creation—a woman lost fifty years ago to every 
fine and feminine instinct, whose mind, soul 
and body had grown only more degraded with 
each succeeding year of her existence. She 
was seated on the only chair the room con- 
tained, beside the only table. on which stood a 
smoking lamp, a bottle and three potatoes. 
She took the money indifferently for once, tor 
the bottle was still half-full. Gabe noticed 
nothing unusual in her appearance, except 
that she did not speak to him. Though he did 
not know it, he was never to hear tiie strong, 
rough brogue from her lips again. 

He took the potatoes, sat down on the floor, 





and proceeded to hang his shoes by the strings 
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since seceded. This done, he ate one potato 
and placed the others one in each shoe, reck- 
less of the flavors they might be supposed to 
absorb trom that place of deposit. With them 
he put several articles from his pockets - some 
bits of gay tissue-paper, a piece of orange-peel, 
an oyster-shell, an empty spool, and a sprig 
ot evergreen. These pitiful preparations con- 
cluded, he looked up with an elated smile. 

**See, granny! ain't it lor ully ?” he inquired, 
proudiy 

The ancient combination of vice and filth 
replied not, her artistic perceptions being pos- 
sibly somewhat blighted. 

“When I wake up in the mornin’ I'll take 
all the things out, ye see,’’ Gabe explained, 
gleefully. He paused a moment, puzzled ; 
granny was plucking at the air, now absently, | 
aimlessly, now with sudden desperate clutches, 
now with that slow caution of the blind. ; 

‘¢To-morrow's God's birthday, ye know,” 
Gabe continued, still with his happy smile, 
“and I’ve been thinkin’ maybe He is a bigger 


man than my father, for everybody’s buyin’ | for a week.” 


Him prisints. Ye niver see such a crowd.” 

Granny was looking at him now, as if only 
just miade aware of his presence ; she seemed 
to regard him with growing fear, as if she 
saw at last in him some hidden enemy she had 
long been secking. ; 

“They say God takes care of little boys,” 
Gabe went on, cheerfully. He stopped short ; 
it was evident, even to his untutored mind, 
that the special providence intended for little 
boys had for tle nonce suspended its watch- 
fulness, for without an instant’s warning or 
the slightest provocation, the old woman 
sprang like a panther on him, brandishing in 
her hand the leathern thong with which the | 
Mulligans never le{t themselves unprovided. 

She snatched him to his feet by his jacket ; 
the miserable rag parted and fell to the floor, 
and then she caught him by the ears, by the 
hair, by the little thin arm, raining upon him 
blow after blow, till his already scarred back 
was a labyrinth of intersecting welts. She 
flung him to the floor and jerked him up again 
a dozen times; she kicked him, shook him, 
slapped him, all the time uttering inarticulate | 
cries of fury like a savage beast. 

Gabe, his brave little heart utterly cowed | 
and beating to suffocation, tried frantically to 
escape her, screaming frightfully ; but, alas! 
screams, and especially a child's, were far too 
common in that house to attract attention. 
Even the Highest, to whom he constantly ap- 
pealed, seemed not to hear. 

“QO God! Oh, so big and strong! 
little boy! Oh, if You’d only come !” 

Suddenly her mood changed, and the change 
was worse. She caught the boy to her breast 
and flung herself down with him on the heap 
of rags and straw, in the corner, pressing the 
tresh young form against her withered one, as 
if seeking to renew her waning life from his. | 
Her cries of rage altered to strange moans | 
and gurgles, and the foul exhalations from her 
lungs almost stifled him. 

Gabe lay panting, his frame quivering with 
pain, striving feebly to extricate himself from 
her loathsome embrace. 

Another change. The moans became a long- 
drawn rattle, the long arms tightened convul- 
sively, the mouth dropped open with a loud | 


I’m 2 





to a lath, from which the plaster had long | click. Her breath ceased to blow over 


| the darkness hid. ‘‘ 1 behaved so badly 


| hold. 
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the child’s face. 

All that had gone before was as 
nothing to this horror of the glassy, 
staring eyes, the blue and livid lips, 
the suddenly shrinking cheeks, the 
rigidity that came swiftly over the 
body, prisoning yet more securely the 
helpless boy. 

He lay still now, his brain almost 
bursting in an agony of terror, his 
heart beating so wildly he could hear 
it, till at last the merciful God sent— 
not an earthly messenger, but the 
blessed spirit of unconsciousness to 
close his vision against the hideous 
sight. 

& a. . 


At six o’clock on this eventful even- 
ing two ladies were rolling rapidly up- 
town in a luxurious carriage, laden 
with parcels. 

* Aunt,” the younger said, abruptly, 
‘‘John Douglas hasn’t been near us 


‘*T have been wondering if you were 
never going to refer to that fact, 
Gerty,” the other returned, calmly. 

“Well, I’ve thought of it enough,’ 
Gerty admitted, frankly, with a blush 


and talked so flippantly that night, 
that perhaps it would serve me right 
if he never came to see me again ’— 
an irrepressible sigh. “But at any 
rate 1 sould feel more satisfied if | 
hunted up that child and gave him 
some of this candy. Would you mind 


going ?” 
Mrs. St. Albyn replied, indirectly. 
She said: “James, 29 Holborn Alley,” 


with a promptness that showed Gabe's 
address at least had lived in her 
memory. 

When they reached the door they 
found a little group collected about it, 
through which Mrs. St. Albyn led the 
way, not without a slight elevation 
of the nostrils, till her entrance was 
barred by a policeman on the thres- 


“ l’ve orders not to admit any one,” 
he said, respectfully. 

Not since her late husband's demise 
had any human will ever opposed 
itself successfully against Mrs. St: 
Albyn’s. She looked at the man, 
whose year's salary would not buy 
the clothes she stood in, and said, 
firmly : 

“ IT have come on business!’ 

And he, thinking these fine ladies 
would learn a thing or two before 
they came out, let them pass in and 
up to Mrs. Mulligan’s room. 

It contained several women, gossip- 
ing in careless, indiflerent tones. 

“Thim Mulligans was the life of the 


| house,” one of them said. ‘‘ It’s always 


the best that goes first. Did you wish to see 


| her, ma’am?”’ 


Mrs. St. Albyn could not yet sufficiently 
overcome her aristocratic prejudices to an- 
swer suavely. 

“No, no!’ she said, coldly. “I wish only to 











OUT OF DARKNESS ENTO LIGHT.—“ GABE SAT DOWN ON THE FLOOR, AND HUNG HIS SHOES 
BY THE STRINGS TO A LATH.” 
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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT.—‘‘sHE TOOK THE STILL FORM ON HER LAP, WHILE GERTY 


KNELT SOBBING.” 


Oh, great heaven !—oh, tte 


” 


see the little boy. 
poor baby ! the poor baby 

For just then her eyes fell on Gabe. A 
cloth had been thrown over granny’s face, 
and the steel grip of her arms loosened, so the 
child lay on his back, white and motionless. 
There was upon his face just that shadow of 
coming dissolution there had been on Arthur's 
as he gasped his precious life away. 

‘Oh, Gerty, Gerty, we are too late!” she 
cried wiidly. ‘“‘ No, no, he breathes yet! We 
can save him!” 

And all her tender maternal instincts find- 
ing suddenly an object, she took the still form 
on her lap, showing the women how to rub it 
with whisky and to chafe back the blood into 
the icy limbs, all the time beseeching heaven 
as for a priceless boon to spare his life, while 
Gerty knelt sobbing by her aunt's shoulder, 
pouring out prayers from a full heart. 

Presently a new-comer stood in the open 
doorway—John Douglas—who had come there 
with the lazy, shirking intention of giving 
granny ten dollars, and so ridding his con- 
science of the matter. In a few words all 
that had occurred was explained to him, and 
then he, too, stood and waited. 

His glance fell on the wretched shoes, with 
their piteous burden of childish treasures ; the 
tears rose, and perhaps from his heart, too, as- 
cended a prayer to Him in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death. 

“Tf so, it was answered, for at last the boy 
o— unclosed his eyes. They rested first on 
John. 

“Oh, you have come!” he cried, joyfully. 
“ And this is the lady like an angel!” 

‘Not exactly,” demurred John. ‘‘I meant 
this one!” laying his hand on Gerty’s shoulder. 

‘Yes, she's nice, too,” admitted the boy. 
“ But this is the real angel! She kissed me!’ 

And he pillowed his cheek contentedly 
against the sealskin jacket, and smiled up into 
Mrs. St. Aibyn’s face. 

Gerty sprang to Ler feet. 

“ Oh, John ! Inever dreamed of such misery 
as this. I will do what I can to help people!” 
she said, penitently. 

‘*My darling!” he whispered. 

He could not embrace her or say any more 
then, but his look told her that he believed in 
ker and loved her better than all the world. 

‘* They have forgotten me,’ murmured poor 
Gabe. 

‘“‘Yes, dear: but J never will,’ said Mrs. 
St. Albyn, tenderly. “Mr. Douglas, will you 
come up to dine with us? I won’t hear of a 
negative!’ and rising, she put the boy into his 
arms, and all four went down to the carriage. 
They wrapped him in the rugs and lap-robes, 
and whirled away through the dark, cold 
night out of the vice and degradation of Hol- 
born Alley to the elegant home henceforth to 
be Gabriel St. Albyn’s. 

And when the midnight chimes rang mer- 
rily out over the hushed city, I don’t know 


which of the four was the happiest—Gerty, 
rich in the sweet assurances of her lovers 
love, and fired with the noble ambition to put 
her time and money and her whole lite tosome 
grand use, 

Or John, walking homeward under the si- 
lent stars, asking himself what he had ever 
done to be worthy such a darling, and vowing 
never, when he could prevent it, to let a fellow- 
creature go down into such depths of pain 
and danger as Gabe had done. 

Or Gabe himself, who had the most wonder- 
ful repast of milk and toast, sponge-cake and 
quince jelly ; had been given a warm bath with 
marvelous soap, that smelled like flowers ; 
had received the cooling dews of Hermon— 
only rose-water and glycerine, dear reader—— 
upon his smarting back, and now lay blissfully 
reposing between snowy sheets, whose every 
touch was a caress, ina slumber not so deep 
but that a sense of joy pervaded it. 

Or Mrs. St. Albyn, who sat long beside his 
bed, promising herself the pleasure of nursing 
the boy into some likeness to the little fat, 
white form that moldered into dust twenty 
years ago, and repeating over and over again 
the words that held for her an earthly mean- 
ing, yet a heavenly sweetness : 

** Unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given!’’ 





{ 
HER CHRISTMAS EVE. 

T was the last waltz. She stood in the re- 

cess of a window, with a basket of holl 
; and a malachite vase, crowded with snowy 
| Christmas roses, filling a space by her side. 
silk, and against it was outlined her figure, 
shining in satin and tulle. and her face like 
gold hair. 

“The morning is here,’ said Arbuckle, 
Christmas, Miss Haviland. Heavens! ‘What 
fools these mortals be,’ to waste in such mad 

He was leaning against a chair, a few paces 
from the girl, his head scarcely reaching to her 
all the uglier by contrast with her beauty. 
He thrust back the crimson curtain, and gazed 

«“* Peace on earth,’ he muttered bitterly. 
“Ages have passed since that promise was 
never been any! Are you engaged for this 
last waltz, Miss Haviland?” 
commenced a tattoo under her shining drap- 
eries. 


By Etta W, Pierce. 

] and mistletoe swinging above her head, 
| In the background hung a curtain of crimson 
carven pearl, crowned with ripples of dead- 
glancing at his watch. ‘I wish you a merry 

antics the night that was made for rest!’ 
shoulder, his dwarfed, misshapen body looking 

out into the freezing white night beyond. 
given, and yet there is no peace, there has 
“Yes,” she answered. and her slender feet 
“To me dancing seems wellnigh idiotic,” 
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said Arbuckle, savagely, ‘I wonder that beings endowed with sense can ever indulge in it."’ 
She cast one pitying glance at his twisted, repellent body, and sweetly answered : 

“You are wedded to science, Mr. Arbuckle, and so cannot be expected to care for such 
frivolities.”’ 

He colored fiercely. 

“You mean that a monstrosity like me may well forswear the amusements of 
more fortunate men —you are reminded of the fable of the fox and the grapes? 
There! the violins begin to buzz, and here comes Gordon to claim the belle 
of our Christmas ball.” 

A supercilious fellow, with blonde mustachios curling up from his 
womanish lips, appeared in the recess. 

“This is our waltz,” he said, and Ethel Haviland laid her hand 
on his arm, and flitted away, glad to escape from Arbuckle. 

In the shadow of the crimson curtain he watched her whirl 
down the room to the gay dance-music. The violins made a 
tempest of sweet sound, the dying flowers steeped the air 
with fragrance. Gordon's shallow head bent low over the 
girl, so low that his lips touched the holly-leaves in her 
yellow hair. Philip Arbuckle, the scholar, the deformed 
millionaire, the man whom society both courted anil 
pitied, grew sick at heart. 

“For the privilege of holding her one moment like 
that,” he said to himself, “1! would give everything 
--everything which | possess on earth! My Ged! 
why was I not made like other men ””’ 

The waltz went on. 

“ Ethel,” murmured Gordon in the pink ear of his 
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Gordon drew the 
cloak about her 
shoulders with the air 
of a proprietor. As he 
placed her in her carriage, 

Arbuckle’s deformed figure, 
wrapped in costly furs, appeared 
on the pavement. He had struggled fiercely through the crowd that 
he might catch one last glimpse of Ethel Haviland. 

“ Joy go with you on this Christmas morning!” he said, lifting his hat. 
She smiled and nodded. The carriage rolled away through the wh'‘te 
streets, “Is it not dreadful that Mr. Arbuckle should be like 
that?” said Ethel, leaning back among her cushions, with a sleepy 
yawn. ‘I wonder, Miss Saxe, if he ever had a thought of matri- 
mony?’ ‘‘And why not*” answered the chaperon, harshly. 
“Do you think such men never marry: Crooked back or not, 
he is the most fascinating person of my acquaintance. What do 
I savy? We are relatives—cousins, and”—with a laugh that 
seemed to strangle her —‘‘ once we were engaged to be married.” 

“You must be jesting, Miss Saxe,” said Ethel, in amazement. 

“Not at all. Arbuckle’s mother was a West Indian heiress. 
While we were both infants she 
conceived the idea of uniting us 
and our separate fortunes. She 
died when her only child was a 
mere lad, but he loved her pas- 
sionately, and, on reaching mar- 
hood, honestly tried to fulfill her 
wishes. My swarthy face, how- 
ever, was too much forhim. Ar- 
buckle adores beauty. One day 
he frankly told me that he would 
rather be shot than marry ine; so 
the match was broken off.” 

Ethel stared. Miss Saxe was a 
friend of her father's-—very rich 
and very disagreeable, and the last 
woman on earth that one would 
think of as the heroine of a ro- 
mance. 

‘‘Surely you did not care for 
aaperson like that?’ insinuated 
Ethel. 

Miss Saxe shivered under her 
fox fur wrap. 


wt 
a 





ion, “ you know—you must know that I adore you! Come, 
‘aie is Onvictonen aaveied make me glad with the priceless gitt of 
your love.’ A great light leaped into her tawny eyes. She was 
one-and-twenty—she had heard such words before, but somehow 
this was the first time her heart had ever thrilled in response. 
‘Speak, dearest!” urged the impatient lover, and, with her face 
half hidden against his shoulder, she faltered—“ Be glad then! 
after which the music ceased, and a dark ugly woman, outrageously 
dressed in black and red, but wearing the finest diamonds in the 
Miss Haviland’s arm. ‘ 
“Oty ares now,” she said ; “ your father will never forgive me 
for keeping you out so late.” Ethel followed her chaperon, walk- 
ing as if onair. On the staircase she met Arbuckle. 
Was it a pleasant waltz?” he said, dryly “More—much more 
than pleasant,’ she answered with fervor, ‘ 


7 ” ¢ “ . . . 7 - or - * ‘a 
HER CHRISTMAS EVE.—1. ‘‘sHE STOOD IN THE RECESS OF A WINDOW, A VASE CROWDED WITH CHRISTMAS ROSES AT HER SIDE.” 2, ‘THOSE RIGID LIPS WOULD NEVER AGAIN GIVE ANSWER 


3, “WITH MURDEROUS STRENGTH HE WAS LIFTED OFF HI FEET AND HURLED POWNWARDS,” 


TO ANY CRY OF HERS,” 
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‘‘T loved him better than my own soul! Do 
not talk to me of his figure ; that is of no conse- 





} shall leave it for ever. 
| her doors to me. 


quence, though he himself hates it so much | 


that he finds its reflection intolerable, and will 
not have a mirror in his great palace of a 
house. All the same, he is a king emong men 

he has the soul of a god. but he loves no 
one in the world save his half- brother—a 
soldier in the tar West—the son of his father’s 
second marriage.” 

There was no time for further words. The 
carriage stopped, and Ethel Haviland ran up 
the steps o: an imposing house in a South-end 
square, and entered a hall where gas-jets were 
burning in rose colored globes. Light also 
shone through the half-open door of her father’s 
library, Robert Haviland, banker and shrewd 
financier, was keeping late hours. In sheen 
of satin and foam of tulle, with the holly-leaves 
in her yellow hair, Ethel swept across the 
threshold, all the happiness of her heart bub- 
bling into her voice. 

**A merry Christmas to you, dear papa!—I 
have had such a heavenly evening.’’ 


|save ycu from poverty and from Miss Saxe. 


She stopped, as if a hand had smitten her. | 


At a table littered with papers sat her father, 
mute, motionless, his gray head bowed on his 
bosom. She ran up to him. 

“Papa! papa! what is the matter? Are 
you ill?” Noanswer. Those blue and rigid 
lips would never again give answer to any cry 
of hers. Before’ him on the table lay a halt- 
finished letter, addressed to herself—his fin- 
gers were stiffened even then around the pen 
which had traced the miserable words. 


“ All is lost—even honor! When you reach 


home, Ethel, I shall be gone. Jt is necessary 
for me to leave the country, and at once. Go 
to my old friend, Miss Saxe, and remain with 
her until I send for you to join me abroad. 
On the other side of the Atlantic we will make 
a new home. 


| fallen upon me.” 


| am ill and out of spirits. 1 | 


fear this sudden Christmas flitting will distress | 


you greatly, my poor child.”’ 


That was all. Death had palsied the hand 
of the writer, and laid a sudden grasp on the 
heart which was planning escape for himself, 


and confusion and anguish for his one only | 


daughter. Robert Haviland, banker and de- 
taulter, had gone, indeed, but not as a fugitive, 
across the Atlantic- he had escaped just‘ce, 
but not by the means which he had in m nd 
when he wrote his farewell to poor Ethl. 
And this had happened while the girl was 
dancing at her Christmas ball, and listening to 
Gordon's declaration of love! 

In the cold white Christmas morning the 
city rang with the news of Robert Haviland’s 
financial ruin. his disgrace and sudden death, 
Gordon was the first to hasten to Ethel. He 
tound 
lawyer ; but she came forward at once to meet 
him, her face like marble. her tawny eyes 
ringed with the purple shadows of suffering. 

‘** Last night,”’ cried the young fellow, seiz- 
ing her cold hands, ‘‘ you gave me the right to 


| went, and Fthel was free of both her lovers. 


her in consultation with the family | 


take care of you, did you not, kthel—to be | 


near you in sorrow and trouble?” 

* Last night,” she echoed, wearily ; ‘how 
far away that time seems! | have lived years 
since then. Everything is changed between 
us this morning. Even my name is covered 
with disgrace, Gordon, and some men fear dis- 
grace more than poverty.” 

“ Poverty?” he cried sharply—‘“ what have 
you todo with that word” \ou are an heiress 
in your own rigiit, Ethel. Surely your father 
las not wrecked your fortune with his own ?”’ 

She drew away trom him a little. 

‘No, but | shall give it up of my own will. 
There is a deficit of a hundred thousand dollars 
in-in-my father s accounts.” 

** Well, what of that ’” he answered, roughly. 
‘Such things are common enough nowadays. 
Jt is no matter of yours.” 

“Ig it not? I possess just enough to cover 
the sum which my father has unlawfully used. 
No one shall suffer loss because of him- no 
one sliall call him a thief in his grave.” 

Gordon grew red with angry amazement. 

‘* Ethel, you are mad! 
assume such respunsibilities toward deceased 
fathers. Itis your own fortune. Give it up 
to fill a defalcation in a trust company? Non- 
sense! you shall do nothing of the kind !” 

She looked him steadily in the face. 

“The matter is already settled. Say no 
more ; you cannot change my purpose.” 

“Then it is useless for us to think of hap- 
piness together!” he cried, in a violent pas- 
sion. 

“Do you mean it, Gordon ?” 

“ee.” 

** Goodeby.’ 

“ Good-by,” he fumed. 
to your senses, I will return to you.” 

With that he left her. 

Her next visitor was Phillip Arbuckle. 
Christmas night, snowy and bitterly cold, was 
settling upon the city roots when his dwarfed, 
fur-wrapped figure appeared in the drawing- 
room, where the holly in the Sévres vases 
and the pale-green mistletoe above the superb 
paintings —decorations which the servants had 
not thought to remove — alone relieved the utter 
gloom. 

At one corner of the high mantel Ethel 
stood, in a dress of dead black, looking like a 
dlay-lily which the storm had bowed but not 
broken. Arbuckle advanced to meet her, 
lightning-eyed and formidable. 

* You heroine!” he burst out, as if he could 
not keep silent—‘‘ you brave girl! How can I 
help you? Remember your father and | were 
fast friends—I desire nothing so much as to be 
ot service to you now.” 


“You are very kind,” she answered ; ‘‘ but | 


my future is provided for.”’ 

“* May | ask how °:” 

“I am going out to service, Mr. Arbuckle.” 

He started violently. 

** Great heaven !—no!””’ 

‘Tam poor now, as poor as any shop-girl 
who walks the streets. This home is mine no 
longer-—-on the day of my father’s burial I 


Daughters do not | 


| 80 eloquently the history of the year that Ar- 
| buckle’s heart burned within li!e an ember. 
| He lifted his hat-she bowed with grave, un- 
| smiling lips. 
| horses turned a corner, and she was gone. 
| flagged walks and platsof shrubbery. On the 
| morning succeeding this chance meeting, the 
| English lap-dog showed signs of illness, and 


| the physical strength to endure her bondage ? 


'and Arbuckle saw nothing oft Ethel Havi- 


| her in a crowded thoroughfare. She was riding 





, began to tell upon Ethel. 
‘* When you come | her in these days. 
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myself generally useful, and receive the wages | heiress one little year before. 


of a lady's-maid. Inexperienced as | am, it is 


“It Pedro does not improve by luncheon 


very good of her to take me in any capacity.” | time,” continued Miss Saxe, in great disquiet, 


He looked straight down to the hearth-rug, 
breathing heavily. ; me 
‘‘And this is the fate to which that idiot | 


i 


Saxe ; she will kill you in a month! 


‘*T shall send for a physician. Good heaven! 


| who comes here ”? 


A step advanced along the flags from the 


| Gordon has left you ’” he cried. “ 1 know Miss | direction of the house. On the eyes of the two 
Even I | ladies burst the sudden apparition of a man in 


can offer you something better than life with | undress uniform, pale as the dead, yet darkly, 
her. Ethel! Ethel!” stretching out two hands | faultlessly handsome, and with a figure wasted, 
molded like gray marble, the only beauty | indeed, but as tall and nobly proportioned asa 


that he possessed—‘“ will you marry me ””’ 
She could scarcely believe her own ears. 
With a sort of blank horror she gazed down at 
the short, shapeless body, so much below her 
own in height, and at the keen, thin, savage 
tace, rising out of the huge ugly shoulders. 
‘You find me repulsive— yes, hideous,’’ 
raged Arbuckle; “ but men like me have 
married, have even won love. At least, | can 


Ican give you every good thing that money 
will purchase. I need not talk of the feelings 
which | entertain for you. There are but two 
beings on earth who have power either to lift 
me up or cast me down, and of these you are 
the first. I try to speak moderately, for 1 do 
not wish to frighten you.” 

The passion in his voice and manner would 
not be repressed. She shivered back a step, 
feeling sick and faint. 

‘Oh, it is impossible !’’ she said. 

He gnawed his lip. 

“Then you think it presumptuous for one 
like me to dream of happiness ‘” 

‘Why do you speak ofyourselfinthat way ? 
lorgive me 1 am sorry to cause you pain 
I am sorry that your choice should have 


After a tew moments of uncomfortable 
silence, Arbuckle spoke again, in an altered 
tone. 

‘*You have made your decision, Miss Havi- 
land, and I will not attempt to change it, but, 
for your father’s sake, let us part friends.’’ 

‘‘With all my heart,” she answered, sadly. 

He held her hand, he looked up into her 
pale, shrinking face; then the door closed—he 


He went home to his grand house on an 
aristocratic street, and, throwing himself into a 
chair before his drawing-room fire, looked up 
at a square of canvas above the mantel—the 
portrait of a dashing young fellow in a cadet’s 
uniform. 

At last he seized pen and paper and wrote a 
letter, from which the following is an extract : 


‘‘T wonder where you are to-night, dear 
lad. Can your Christmas on the far frontier 
be more sad, more lonely than mine, here in 
the heart of civilization? My thoughts of you 
are always made up of wild cajions, and am- 
buscades, and the Apache fights in which you 
delight to figure. You have won your cap- 
taincy, and I congratulate you. The Arbuckles 
were ever a race of soldiers. 1 alone must 
sit helpless in the chimney corner, and battle 
only with the fiends inmy ownheart. Angus, 
I am sick of my life! ‘Is it the old black 
mood ?’ ] think lL hear youask. ‘Will you never 
be able to submit to the irrevocable?’ by which 
you mean my crooked back and shrunken 
body. Lad, it is something worse. The hour 
that comes to all men has come at last to me. 
Time was when I believed myself incapable of 
loving anything but you. Now,I confess it 
with unspeaKable pain—another has entered 
into my heart and dethroned you. I cannot 
hope to win her love, and she will not be 
bought with my money. She has just given up 
to the last dollar her own fortune, to make 
good her dead father’s accounts with a certain 
trust company, of which he was president. 
Think of that, in a petted belle of one-and- 
twenty! loes it not send a thrill through 
your hero blood? Ah, | feel to-night as if the 
tires of eternal torments had been kindled in 
my heart, never to go out!” 


. 7 x * 2 x 


Robert Haviland slept in his grave, and his 
daughter, penniless now and well nigh friend- 
less. took up her abode with Miss Saxe. Her 
position was no sinecure. 

“ You are to watch my servants,’’ said the 
rich spinister, “ measure out my supplies, see 
that no followers enter my kitchen, wait 
upon me, write my letters, make my dresses, 
read and sing when I feel like listening, and 
keep yourself always ready to be both useful 
and ornamental in my house.”’ 

Naturally, these multifarious duties soon 
Life went hard with 
How long would she have 


Months passed. Summer came and went. 
Miss Saxe was living in strict retirement, 


land— heard nothing concerning her. One day, 
however, in early Winter, he chanced to meet 


in Miss Saxe’s carriage, holding the rich 
spinster’s English lap dog. ler pale face told 





The next moment the blooded 


Attached to Miss Saxe’s city house was a bit | 
of old-fashioned garden, with a large wall, 


by command of his mistress, Ethel Haviland 
carried him fort on a satin cushion into the 
old garden, to take his airing, undisturbed by | 


| He is nothing if he is not odd! 


the sight of other and less aristocratic canines. | 


“T fear,’ said Miss Saxe, as she followed her 


many sweetmeats yesterday. His temper is 
wretched—a sure sign of bad digestion. 
Already he has snapped at me twice.” 

Miss Haviland gazed silently up and down 
the walk. l’erhaps she was contrasting her 


Greek athlete’s. He approached Miss Saxe 
with lifted cap. The natural dash of his 
manner seemed tempered by the languor of 
recent illness. 

‘Your servant told me T should find you 
here, cousin,” he began, ‘‘1 come, by Philip's 
order, to pay my respects to you.” 

* Miss Saxe screwed her gold-rimined glass 
in her eye, and looked hard at this visitor. 

‘‘You are late about it, Captain Arbuckle, 
I heard that you arrived from Arizona onsick 
leave a month or more ago. 

‘True, and I have lain at death’s door ever 
since —and old wound reopened. 

‘‘Humph! sit down upon this garden chair, 
and let me look at you. Really, you are a 
handsome fellow— quite a contrast to Philip?” 

He did not hear the compliment—he had 
fixed his black eyes on Miss Haviland, who was 
pacing up and down the walk with the dog. 
The wintry sunshine fell on her black, serge 
dress and yellow hair, and touched her pale 
cheek and the upward curve of her brown 
lashes. 

‘*Present me,” whispered the young soldier 

“T shall do nothing of the kind—she is my. 
servant.” 

‘*Have you no better name for a born lady ; 
a heroine, too?” 

“ Ah, | hilip has told you her story, ” sneered 
Miss Saxe. ‘‘'The girl of the period is a dramatic 


being, Captain Arbuckle— always doing things | 


tor effect.’ 

‘lor shame, cousin !” 

He stepped promptly forward, and with pro- 
found deference saluted the girl in black. 

‘‘You are Miss Haviland,” he said, ‘‘and I 
am Angus Arbuckle, now and ever at your 
service.” 

The color leaped into her pale cheek. She 
gave him a look, half-grateful, half-resentful, 
and the mischief was done. Whether con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, this dashing soldier 
was her slave from that moment. 

“ Tmpudence runs in the Arbuckle blood,” 
said Miss Saxe, sharply. ‘‘ And so l’hilip sent 
you here ?— he never comes himself. You are 
his spy, and you did not wish to pay your re- 
spects to me, but to obtain news of the hand- 
some princess shut up with the cruel ogress. 
How red you grow! I have stumbled upon 
the truth, eh’ Well, tell Philip that Miss 
Haviland is extremely happy and contented—a 
fact which you can see for yourself. DBy-the- 
way,’ changing the subject abruptly, ‘do you 
know anything about pug-dogs ’? l’edrois ill.’ 

No, he had not the smallest acquaintance 
with the subject, but he seized this opportu- 
nity to approach nearer Miss Haviland, and 
bend over the satin cushion. 

‘“The animal is rabid!’ he cried out, sud-. 
dently. 

“Nonsense !” replied Miss Saxe. 

“Give him to me, Miss Haviland; it is not 
safe for you to hold him,” said Arbuckle, and 
he snatched dog and cushion from her. Miss 
Saxe flew at him indignantly. 

‘*Pedro rabid? No more rabid than I am! 
I will not have him rudely handled, Captain 
Augus—return him at once to Ethel.” 

‘‘Pardon,’ replied the captain, polite but 
firm, “‘I could not allow Miss Haviland to 
touch the beast in his present state. Take 
care!” as Miss Saxe began to caress her pet; 
but the warning came too late. There was a 
scream—the dog had set his teeth deep in the 
hand of his too confiding mistress. 

Confusion followed. Pedro fled, snarling 
and foaming, into the shrubbery ; Miss Saxe 
feil, half-fainting, against the arm of Arbuckle. 
As for Ethel, her presence of mind was ad- 
mirable. She seized the bleeding hand and 
applied to it her own fresh young lips. Having 
thus drained the poison from the hurt, she 
turned to Arbuckle. 

“Now this bite must be cauterized,” she 
cried : “ every moment is precious. Can you do 
it? If not, / must. 
perform the operation for a friend.” 

‘IT can do anything you bid me,” he an- 
swered. : 

The servants were called. With the skill of 
a surgeon Angus Arbuckle burned the wound, 
and ministered restoratives to Miss Saxe. In 
return for this service she pointed him straight 
to the door. 

“Go,” she said, ‘‘and tell Philip not to 
send you here again, seeking damsels in dis- 
tress. Ta, ta!” 

He bowed to Miss Haviland. and, with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders, departed. 

Miss Saae’s hand healed without trouble. 
December dwindled. The great holiday of 
the year was approaching. 

One morning Philip Arbuckle’s footman 
brought to Miss Saxe’s door an elegant letter 


| sealed with a crest, and containing a formal 


invitation for Miss Saxe and Ethel Haviland to 


| spend Christmas at Wrecker’s Hall - a seaside 


house belonging to the detormed millionaire. 
‘*Wrecker’s Hall!” pondered Miss Saxe, 


| “ whatever sends him down to that unearthly 


place to keep Christmas ? How like Arbuckle! 
1 understand 
why you are invited, Ethel. Thanks to that im- 
pudent soldier--it’s a pity the Apaches did not 


1 | quite finish him! Philip thinks you a martyr, 
favorite and his bearer, ‘‘that Pedro ate too | 


and takes this way to rescue you for a tew 
days from my clutches. Humph! Storms 
and shipwreck abound at Wrecker’s Hall. All 
the desolation peculiar to a New England 
coast in Winter reign there supreme. 
sure to get rheumatism, and biue devils, and 


Miss Saxe has opened | present position of nurse to a pampered dog | galloping consumption from such a visit; but 
In her house | am to make | with the life led by Ethel Haviland, belle and 


as Arbuckle entertains like a prince. and as he 
has a French cook, and some of the best wines 
in the country, and as I always like, it possi- 
ble. to humor his absurd whims, we will go !” 

The next day, by an afternoon express 
train, Miss Saxe and Ethel Haviland starteq 
tor Wrecker’s Hall. Arbuckle met the pair at 
the nearest station. He placed his cousin in q 
close carriage, with other guests of the house: 
but Ethel, to her dismay, was handed to a 
light buggy, capable of seating but two per- 
sons, and Arbuckle himself was her driver. 

“Pardon me for separating you from our 
dear Miss Saxe,” he sneered, as he rode away 
withhis prey through the tempestuous evening, 
‘‘Thave a few words to say to you privately. 
My poor child, how much longer can you 
endure this? I did not dream that you had so 
much reserve strength.” 

She drew back into her own corner of the 
vehicle. 

“The things that I endure are mostly 
trifles," she answered, evasively ; ‘‘generally 
speaking, I get on very well with Miss Saxe.” 

He looked at her with eyes like living coals. 

They were driving along a desolate beach, 
where the great gray waves beat sullenly 
against the groaning shingle, and over which 
the December night was setting like a pall. 

‘You cannot deceive me.” said Philip Ar- 
buckle. “I know what your life with that 
woman is. In Heaven's name, think once 
more of the decision which you made a year 
ago! Is it better to live in slavery to Miss 
Saxe than to reign queen in a kingdom of 
your own? Jo you find her more companion- 
able than you would find me? Is the poverty 
which you chose with such heroism more de- 
sirable than case and Juxury? I will not ask 
you to love me, but cannot you tolerate me, 
Ethel—cannot you take my hand, and step 
back to your old place in that world where 
you rightfully belong ?”’ 

It was a frightful temptation. She was 
smarting under a sense of loss and humiliation. 
She was lonely, dispirited, reckless. Why 
should she not marry Philip Arbuckle? It 
was impossible to bear the ills of her present 
position much longer. As she hesitated her 
companion tore off his glove, and drew from 
his hand a ring set with a great diamond. 

‘Take thia,” he pleaded, ‘‘and if you re- 
turn it at tle close of your visit here, 1 shall 
understand, witout words, that you prefer 
any fate to marriage with me; but if you 
keep it, I shaJl know that I may once more 
speak to you upon the subject nearest my 
heart.” He thrust the jewel into her passive 
hand. ‘‘ Promise that you will think of the 
matter, Ethel!’ he urged, and she, like a per- 
son ina dream, answered, ‘1 will think of it.” 

Wrecker’s Hall was a big, rambling stone 
house perched on a precipitous bluff at the 
seaward end of a New England fisiing-town. 
A wilder spot could not be found upon the 
coast. Before it lay the foaming harbor, with 
its dangerous sand-bar, and its bell - buoys 
knelling over sunken rocks. At night the 
gleam of revolving lights, and the steady 
beacon of the ligltship far out on the shoals at 
the river’s mouth, told ot the perils that lurked 
in the vicinity. All the winds of heaven 
seemed to spend their utmost fury on this 
strip of coast, and all the storms to rage more 
fiercely here than elsewhere. That side of 
Wrecker’s Hall which faced the town had 
charming grounds and terraces, trees and 
walks, gardens and fountains ; but its seaward 
end, flanked with a square tower, stood gray 
and forbidding on the very verge of the bluff, 
with only a row of poplars shivering betwixt 
it and the descent down which one grew dizzy 
to look. <A delightful place in Summer, but a 
grim and terrible one in Winter; and hither 
Arbuckle had come to keep Christmas, and 
with him a score of guests. 

As the carriage stopped at the door of 
Wrecker’'s Hall, Lthel Haviland experienced a 
sudden revulsion of feeling ; for a tall,soldierly 
figure advanced eagerly to help her alight, 
and a pair of bold, dark eyes looked into her 
own. 

“Welcome to Wrecker’s Hall, Miss Havi- 
land,’ said Captain Angus, and Ethel wished 
Arbuckle’s diamond in the sea—at that 
moment she would have given worlds to re- 
call the promise made on her way irom the 


| Station. 


I once saw my father | 


From before a huge fire in the wainscoted 
hall another person, blonde and supercilious, 
advanced to meet the new arrival, with a 
little plain lady in dinner dress hanging to his 
arm. 

‘*How d’ye do, Miss Haviland,” said Gordon, 
stiffly, allow me to present my wife.” 

He had married an heiress three months 
before. Ethel did not start or turn pale; but 


| she gave her hand kindly to the insignificant: 





One is | 


bride, and looked with unmoved eyes into the 
flushed face of her former lover. Philip Ar- 
buckle was watching her, and as she turned 
away, he said, in a low, exultant voice: 

“You have slain my last fear, Ethel! I 
sce plainly you never loved that man.” 

At dinner he was the prince of hosts—all 
brilliant wit and high spirits, until that hand- 
some soldier, Captain Angus, began to attract 
the attention of everybody by the zeal with 
which he devoted himself to Miss Haviland. 
Across the splendid table | hilip sent lightning 
glances of displeasure at his brother, but 
without effect. 

“j have thought of you constantly,” the 
young fellow was murmuring in Ethel’s ear, 
‘*since the day linvaded my cousin’s strong- 
hold, for the express purpose of catching one 
glimpse of you.” 

‘*You are very good,” she replied, dryly. 

“T confess that I was Phil’s envoy that 
morning, but when I accepted the mission, I 
little thought of the danger to which I was 
exposing myself!” 

Miss Saxe, seated on the other side of Cap- 
tain Angus, touched his arm. 

‘“You are making mischief,” she warned, 
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with a malicious smile. ‘‘ Philip, when jealous, 
is a fiend !” 

At the close of dinner the party gathered 
around the huge hall-fire, and drank coffee 
from queer old cups of Rhenish faience. Then 
Arbuckle lifted up a tenor voice, which 
seemed too powerful for his shriveled body, 
and sang @ roaring sea-song; and Captain 
Angus seized a violin, and set half the com- 
pany spinning off like dervishes, over the 
polished floor, to his mad, merry music. In 
the midst of this tumult, Ethel Haviland, who 
had sheltered herself behind Miss Saxe's ugly 
figure, heard a whisper: 

‘Do you remember our last dance together ?” 

It was Gordon, bending to pick up his wife’s 
handkerchief from the hearth of Dutch tiles. 

“1 remember,’’ answered Ethel, with cold 
disdain. 

‘‘As God hears me, I have never known a 
happy hour since that night! Your folly, or 
sacrifice—call it which you will—has made 
me the most miserable of men. I wish to 
heaven that I could go back to last Christmas. 
I would not again be the idiot which I then 
was. 

The high displeasure, the utter contempt in 
her pale face were not to be mistaken. 

“You forget yourself,” she answered, “and 
a insult me;”’ and she turned her back upon 
11m. 

At a late hour the party separated. Philip 
Arbuckle and his brother were the last to 
linger by the dying fire. The storm was 
raging madly outside, and the noise of the 
sea at the foot of the bluff filled the whole 
house. : 

“ Angus,” the hunchback began, in a thick, 
unfamiliar voice, ‘‘you have been my one 
idol for years. Don't make me hate you 
now; for love that to hate is turned is the 
most cruel thing in life!” 

Captain Arbuckle opened wide his fine eyes. 

‘*My dear Phil, you talk in riddles.” 

Arbuckle clung to the mantel, as if his short 
legs were bending under him. 

‘‘T have news for you, lad. Miss Haviland 
has promised to reconsider the offer of marri- 
riage which I made her a year ago—she has 
given me permission to hope that I may yet 
call her wife.” 

Captain Angus started violently. 

‘*You cannot mean it, Phil ?” 

“T do—I do!” cried Arbuckle, with eyes 
full of raging jealousy. ‘‘She is nalf-pledged 
to me already, and [ will move heaven and 
earth to win her. I will hesitate at nothing! 
Why don’t you wish me success ”” 

Captain Angus stood like a post. 

** Dear old man,” he answered, in a low, 
pained voice, ‘‘you once told me that Miss 
Haviland was not the woman to sell herselt 
for money. How can I wish you success ? 
How can I hope that you will make her noble 
womanhood less noble, or turn her heroism to 
cowardice, her strength to most unworthy 
weakness ?”’ 

“By heaven!” cried Philip, furiously, “1 
believe you are in love with her yourself!” 

An odd look crossed the young soldier's face. 

“Let us not talk of Miss Haviland,” he 
answered, quietly. ‘‘ You and I have never 
quarreled in our lives, Philip, and it is for you 
to say whether I shall spend Christmas under 
your roof, or start to-morrow for the frontier.” 

A moment of unpleasant silence; then 
Philip put out his delicate hand. 

**You will stay here—at Wrecker’s Hall!” 
he cried, with a swiftchange of manner. “I 
am ashamed of my unworthy jealousy. Be 
friends again, lad.’’ 

They shook hands, but coldly, reservedly, 
and parted for the night. 

For days the storm raged, but the gay 
people at Wrecker’s Hall found it very novel 
and jolly to be shut up in a luxurious house, 
close to a boiling, thunderous sea, with feast- 
ing and flirting, private theatricals, music, 


charades, dancing and tableaux to divert them | 
Everybody was very | 


in their safe shelter. 
civil to Ethel Haviland. Her fellow guests 
had known her in better days, and could not 
but admire her still. Moreover, it was plain 


to everybody that the master of the hall | 


adored her. One evening Miss Saxe, who 
was secretly proud of the girl's beauty, ar- 
rayed her in antique brocade and century-old 
lace, powdered her golden hair, thrust into 
her hand a fan painted by Greuse himself, and 
sent her down to the hall to dance a minuet 
with Captain Angus. who had transformed 


himself into a dashing courtier of the Louis | 


XV. period. 
some old court belle stepped out from its 
frame; and while Gordon glowered at her 
from a corner, and Philip gnawed his ashen 
lip in the depths of a neighboring chair, the 
duil report ot a gun boomed in from sea. 

‘‘There’s a ship on the bar!” cried Philip, 
scrambling awkwardly to his feet. The min- 
uet ceased. The gentlemen, with Captain 
Augus at their head, rushed off to the beach. 

‘It is easy for my brother to be heroic,” 
sneered Arbuckle ; ‘‘he has youth, strength 
and symmetry. All the manly virtues ought 
to go with such gifts. I only hope his newly- 
healed wound may not open again.” 

Anxiety fell upon all. Miss Saxe, too nerv- 
ous to stay indoors, went out upon the 
stormy bluff, taking with her Ethel and Gor- 
don’s wife. Arbuckle seized a torch from 
the hall-fire, and followed them. Nothing 
could be seen there, nothing heard. Miss Saxe 
pressed to the edge of the precipice and looked 
over. 

‘*Good Heaven!”’ she burst out, “ what a 
frightful place, Philip! You ought to put a 
railing here. A fall from this summit would 
be certain death, would it not?” 

He let the wind fan a shower of red sparks 
from his torch, and watched them as they 
sank, like stars, into the abyss below. 

‘* Most certainly.”’ he answered. : 

About midnight some of the gentlemen re- 
turned. with news that the ship on the bar 
was a Levant fruiter, and that a lifeboat had 
gone out to the rescue of her crew, taking as 


Ethel looked like the picture of | 


volunteers Gordon and Captain Arbuckle. 
Aiter that nobody could sleep. It was in the 
wee small hours, and the storm seemed sub- 
siding, when Ethel Haviland, who had been 
waiting up with Miss Saxe, heard the sound of | 
coming footsteps. She ran to the head of the | 
stair, and looked down into the hall, as both 
Gordon and Captain Angus entered, dripping 
like water-dogs. Philip Arbuckle and Mrs. 

Gordon were watching together by the fire. | 

*So,’’ cried the hunchback, irritably, at 
the sight of his brother, “you have escaped 
unharmed? There seems to be a divinity 
v hich protects the fool and the rash man in 
this world.” 

“My dear Phil,” answered Captain Angus, 
with perfect good-nature, ‘‘we brought the 
crew off safely—every man!” 

Mrs. Gordon had espied a great bruise on 
her husband's cheek. 

‘You are hurt!” she screamed. 

“Pooh!” he answered, “a mere trifle. I 
was knocked over the boat’s side and into the 
water by a falling spar, and Captain Angus 
here caught me in the very nick of time 
for him I must have drowned.” 

Then the little bride burst into sudden tears, | 
and ran to Captain Angus and kissed his hand, | 
and at that moment he looked up and saw 
Ethel surveying the scene from the top of the 
stair, and nodded gayly. Philip saw her, too, 
and frowned. 

“Go to sleep, Miss Haviland,” he called, ina 
sharp tone ; “this foolish adventure is over, 
and everybody is safe.’ ‘ 

And in confusion Ethel fled to her own 
chamber in the square tower. 

The twenty-fourth of December came, a gray 
sunless day. with a southeast wind blowing, 
and not a flake of snow on the whole brown 
coast. Luncheon was over, and the guests of 
the house had dispersed. 

“Ethel,” said Miss Saxe, as she opened an 
album on the drawing-room table, ‘‘do you 
see these lovely sea-mosses? Philip says they 
can be found anywhere along the beach after 
a storm. Go out and gather some to take 
back to town as a souvenir of Christmas at 
Wrecker s Hall.”’ 

Ethel put on her outer garments and de- 
parted. About a mile from the house, as she 
knelt on the rocks, gathering into her hand- 
kerchief the delicate blossoms of the sea, a 
voice called her name, and Gordon, with a 
fowling-piece in one hand, and a brace of dead 
birds in the other, appeared at her side. 

“] leave Wrecker’s Hall to-night !” he began, 
like some sultry schoolboy ; ‘‘a fig for Christ- 
mas here! I will not stay tosee another man 
win the jewel I once cast away. It’s plain to 
everybody that both these Arbuckles are in 
love with you.” 

‘‘T am glad you are going,” said Ethel, with 
slow scorn. 

He dug his heel irritably into the pebbles. 

‘Heartless girl! How easy it is for you to 
forget! I wish Captain Angus had left me in the 
water the other night. I tell you it is hard for 
aman to love one woman, when he is hope- 
lessly tied to another.” 

Her tawny eyes flashed. 

‘‘You have said enough,” she cried; “it 
needed but this to make me despise you 
| utterly. From this hour we are strangers.”’ 
| And she picked up her mosses, and walked 

away down the shore. 

A sudden fog came rolling in from sea, 
covering all things with its cold, white shroud. 
The first that Ithel knew she was lost among 
shining creeks and delusive marshes, and 
stretches of barren beach. There. an hour or 
two after, Captain Angus found her, wander- 
ing about like a ghost, in the fading daylight, 
seeking the homeward way, but unable to 
find it. 

“Miss Saxe sent me to bring you home,” he 
said. 

She looked pale and frightened 
tried to smile. 

‘The fog caught me inits net. I feared I 
| might have to pass my Christmas Eve among 
| these creeks and dunes. It was stupid of me 
| to wander so far on unfamiliar ground.” 

Seeing that she was chilled to the bone, he 
took her hand and made her run with him 
| along the beach till the warmth came back to 
| her blood and the color to her cheeks. As 
| both paused for breath, he did not relinquish 
| her slim fingers, but bending, till his handsome, 
| dark head was on a level with her own, he 

said, simply : 
“ T love you, Ethel—will you be my wife?” 


} 


| 
| 
| 


but | 








Ld 
, but she 





| very wrong of me to permit you to hope, but 


this foggy Christmas Eve, blazing from garret They were close to the dizzy verge, and one 
to foundation, like a beacon of festivity to the | at least, was entirely off his guard. Philip Ar- 
surrounding country. Huge fires roared on/| buckle did not answer, but he shook the 
every hearth. Waxlights glowed in rare old | caressing hand violently from his shoulder, 
candelabra. The stairways and dining-room | and then—had a thunderbolt smitten Captain 
were bowers of greenery, and the table looked | Angus, or a wild beast leaped upon him? 
like some enormous flower, with its Sevres with desperate, murderous strength, he was 
and crystal, its massive plate and triumphs | lifted off his feet, and hurled forward—down- 
of French cookery. Arbuckle placed Ethel | ward! 

Haviland on his right hand at the board. ‘* Phil!” 

‘¢Gordon and his wife left us in an unex- It was a cry of horror and amaze, wrung 
pected way,” he said, glancing at two vacant | from his lips as he fell; after which, one only 
seats opposite. ‘‘ A matter of business, which | remained where two had stood—one who hung 
he did not explain to me, called him suddenly | above the verge in a listening attitude for a 
back to town.” |moment, then scurried away through the 
She drew a breath of relief—she had seen | poplars, like an uncanny creature of the night. 
e last of her old lover. 
It was toward the close of the dinner, and | 
Ethel sat absently toying with a cluster of | 
grapes, when, under cover of laughter and con- 
versation, and the ring of silver and crystal, | 
she heard a whisper : 

‘‘T have an impression that you wish to 
speak to me!” 

“ae.” 

‘*Then stay a moment in this room after the 
others pass out.” 

The company arose from table. Ethel 
turned aside to a brass-bound buffet, and | tragedy of Abel and Cain. 
paused before it, looking at an old painted| Long afterwards she had a vague memory of 
plaque thereon. A moment after Arbuckle | flying down a stair, and out through a door 
Joined her. of darting by a man who confronted her there, 

‘‘You admire this?” he said, nervously, | and of shrieking out: 
seizing the piece of china. ‘‘It came froman| ‘ Fratricide!” as he cowered from her path. 
old Venetian palace, and is at least three | And then she was in the poplar walk, and as 
hundred years old. Now,” bracing himself as | she looked around for help, she saw Philip 
if to receive a blow, ‘‘ what is it, Ethel?” | Arbuckle’s groom coming from the direction 

She held out her hand. On the palm flashed | of the stables, with a lantern in his hand. 

a great diamond. ‘¢Some one has fallen over the bluff?” cried 

‘‘Take back your ring, Mr. Arbuckle—I | Ethel, running up to him. ‘‘ Follow me!” 
cannot keep it—and forgive me for any pain He obeyed without a word. By a circuitous 
which I may have caused you.” | path théy descended to the strip of beach lett 

He dashed the plaque violently to the floor— | bare by the ebbing tide. There he lay—a 
it shivered into a score of pieces. | motionless, blood stained heap. Ethel knelt 

‘Ethel, stop! You have not taken time | beside him and lifted his head. 
enough for a decision. I will give you a ‘God help us!” said the groom, as his Jan- 
week, a month, a year——” tern shone on the gallant figure and rigid 

She made a gesture of quiet dignity. white face—‘‘it is Captain Angus, and he is 

‘“‘T want 1.0 more time. It was wrong— | dead!” 

‘Go for the nearest help!” cried Ethel. 

There was a fishing shanty near. Aid came 
promptly. Strong men hastily constructed a 
litter, and placed upon it the helpless, broken 
body of Ethel’s lover. 

‘‘Do not take him to the Hall!” she com- 
manded, sternly, as with uncovered hair, and 
a face like death, she stood before him in the 
lantern light. ‘‘ Anywhere—anywhere but 
under the roof of the brother who has mur- 

| dered him!” 
| So they carried him to the fishing-shanty. 

Ill tidings travel fast. A messenger flew to 
the Hall, in the early hours of that Christmas 
morning, bearing news that brought the guests 
in dismay from their beds, and turned all the 
holiday joy of the house into horror and con- 
sternation. 

Philip Arbuckle had locked himself in his 
own study. While everybody stood aloof, and 
talked in whispers, Miss Saxe rushed to his 
door, and beat upon it with both hands. 

‘*Philip!” she cried, “ open to me—open to 
one who loves you!” 

The tenderness in her usually hard voice 
must have touched his heart. He crossed the 
floor, and the door swung wide to her. She 
entered, and the two stood and looked into 
each other’s ashen faces. 

‘Ts he dead 2” said Philip Arbuckle. 

‘‘] do not know,” she answered. ‘‘And I 
do not care.” 

‘* Where is Ethel ?” 

‘‘ Watching beside him at the fishing-shanty. 
Take courage, Vhilip— you are safe. You may 
be suspected, but you can never be punished.” 

The night was now waning. The sinking 
Christmas moon shone weirdly into the room, 
over that deformed man and ugly woman, 
both haggard with violent emotions. 

‘‘Sate!” echoed Arbuckle. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” 

‘‘ Angus was still breathing half an hour 
ago—he had spoken once—I went down to the 
shanty—I heard him. ‘It was an accident,’ 
he groaned, with the blood spirting from his 
lips at every word. ‘Bear witness that | said 
it—an accident!’ So you are freed from all 








th * > * . 


At her window, in the square tower, Ethel 
| Haviland lingered, singing softly to herself : 
‘Joy, oh joy! ’tis Christmas morn— 

This day the Prince of Heaven was born. 


The Virgin Mother, undefiled, 
In Bethlehem’s manger laid her child.”’ 


And the last word was scarcely off her lips, 
when from her high post of observation, with 

| horror and agony unspeakable, she witnessed 
|upon the moonlit bluff below, the old, old 


I was sorely tempted that night.” 

He set his teeth in his livid lip. 

‘“‘T understand. Something has happened 
since then—you have given your heart to 
another ?” 

“Tou.” 

He put his hand to his throat as if choking. 

‘*You need not speak his name —I know it 
already —I would rather not hear it from your 
lips |” 

She retreated toward the doors. 

‘“‘The day will come, Mr. Arbuckle, when 
you will rejoice that I was kept from doing 
you a wicked wrong. I am your friend, your 
sister always, but nothing more.” 

As he did no answer, she went out softly, 
and joined Captain Angus in the hall. 

‘‘T have given him back his ring,” she 
faltered, ‘‘and he received it very quietly. I 
am sure the disappointment was not severe.” 

‘‘ Heaven be praised!” answered her lover. 
‘¢ But do not be too positive. Phil is a subtle | 
fellow— he was probably hurt far more than 
you perceived.” 

Arbuckle followed them immediately. His 
face was like a marble mask. Though he held 
aloof from Miss Haviland the remainder of the 
evening, he was as gay as the gayest. About 
midnight stillness settled in the house. Cap- 
tain Angus pressed Ethel’s hand at the foot of 
the stair ; then too happy to sleep, he lighteda 
cigar, and strolled outon the bluff for a smoke. 

The wind had changed. Shattered masses 
of fog was rolling off the face of the deep. A 
moon shone through the rent vapor. The 
lightship on the shoals, and the revolving 
beacons in the distant towers were keeping 
faithful Christmas vigils. 

Black and quiet lay the sea under the half- 
vailed stars. At the base of the bluff the re- 
ceding tide had left bare a strip of beach, 
where salt pools and colored pebbles glistened 
brightly in the moon rays. 

Captain Angus paced up and down. At Miss 
Haviland’s window in the square tower,,he 
fancied he could see a figure standing. He 
threw a kiss towards it. The shadowy form 


answered by a little wave of the hand. , blame !” 
‘‘My darling! My darling !” he murmured, Arbuckle staggered and fell into the nearest 
‘«blessed be this Christmas which has brought | chair. 


7 


. ‘*He said that ?” he muttered, hoarsely, ‘‘ and 
to shield me? It is just like him!--he had 
always a noble heart.” Then, with a sudden 


me so much happiness oF: - 
She must marry him at once. Unlike Phil, | 
he had no wealth to offer her—in fact, he was 





The supreme moment of life had come! 
| Even by the misty light of that Christmas Eve, 
| he could see his answer in her drooping face. 
Instantly his arms were around her, his lips 
upon her lips. 

‘My darling! My darling!’ he burst out, 


change of manner, he pointed Miss Saxe to the 
door. ‘‘Ve off!” he cried, furiously. 

She fell at his feet, casting her arms around 
him. 

‘‘T will not! I am now the only one who 


poor; but he knew she would be content to 
share his uncertain fortunes, and follow him 
to the wild frontier. And then Captain Angus 
heard a step, and turning, he saw an ugly 
dwarfed shape emerging from the walk of 





“JT am sorry for Phil!” 

She shivered. The thought of Arbuckle at 
that moment was like a cold douche. 

“You have saved me from him,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘I was growing reckless. I might 
have married him but for you.” Then she 
told him about the ring. 


you in that way,”’ chafed the young soldier. “ 1 
never dreamed that he could seriously enter- 
tain a thought of marriage—he always hated 
women.” 

When they reached the hall, Arbuckle him- 
self appeared at the door. 

‘‘What a fright you have given me!” he 
cried, passionately, as he drew Ethel across 
the threshold. ‘‘ What kept you so late? Are 
you hurt? Has anything alarmed you’? No! 
I never saw you look so radiant—so happy !” 

She broke from him and flew off to find Miss 
Saxe. Having dressed that lady tor dinner, 
she retired to her own chamber, donned a 
gown of black velvet, garnished with yellow 
Mechlin lace—relics of her former greatness— 
and pinned inher corsage a sprig ot mistletoe. 
The happy tumult in her heart made her 
tawny eyes to shine, and her cheeks to burn 
with unwonted color. 

On its high bluff, Wrecker’s Hall stood up 








‘*]t was monstrous for Phil to ever think of 


poplars. - | loves you in the world—I have loved you all 
| ‘Halloo! Phil,” he said, brightly, ‘ have | my life, Philip! Let me stay by you in this 
| you, too, murdered sleep? Come, we have | time of trouble——let me comfort you, for that 
| never had a secret from each other, old man. | great love’s sake !” 
| Yake a turn with me here—I have something | ‘‘I am past comfort,” he answered, with a 
to tell you.” | gesture of aversion, ‘‘and | will not have you 
Thilip advanced leisurely. In the moon- here!” 
light Captain Angus could see asmile on his | She clung about him—she called him by 
bitter lips. every endearing name that passion and pity 
‘‘You need not speak,” he answered; “{ | could suggest. He sat as if stupefied—_whether 
already know your secret—she told me her- he heard her or not, she did not know. At 
self. No you love her, lad °” | last he pushed her rudely away. 


| 


low, deformed shoulder of the other. 

‘* Before God, I do! 
have come betwixt you, and any desire of 
your heart, try and forgive me. Heaven 
knows I would not willingly cause you pain, 
but there’s a fate in these things—don’t you 
know? I am not to blame—no more is she.” 

Philip Arbuckle picked up a stone, and 
tossed it over the bluff, listening as it struck 
the beach below. 

‘‘Yes, I know. A handsome fellow like you 
is sure to carry all before him.” 

‘‘] don’t like that tone, Phil—you are feel- 
ing hard towards me. Come, be fair. She did 
not love you—she would never have loved 
you, even if I had not won her.” 





Captain Angus put a caressing hand on the | 


Ah, dear old man, if I | madden me! 


‘‘Leave me!” he cried again. ‘‘I cannot 
talk—I cannot think! You distract, you 
| eave me in peace till dawn.” 

She arose reluctantly. 

‘Will you promise to see me then, Philip ? 

‘“‘Yes,” he answered. 

He hurried her to the door. The moment 
she had passed it, she heard the key turn in 
the lock. A great thrill went over her. She 
paced back and forth through the now gloomy 
and deserted hall, where the Christmas decor- 
ations seemed to mock her misery—a sicken- 
ing dread holding possession of her senses, her 
heart beating with indefinable expectation. 

Heavily the moments crept by. She could 
bear it no longer. Returning to the study-door 





she entreated : 
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A Derringer lay at his side; and from a ghastly 
wound in his temple the blood was oozing slowly — 
already he had ceased to breathe. 

* * * * * 

At the fishing shanty on the shore, in his first in- 
Z terval of consciousness, Captain Angus implored Ethel to 
typ become his wife, and there the two were made one. 
ZZ Love fought Death valiantly, and conquered. He lived, dis- 
Yo figured, indeed. and broken in strength, but he lived— the sole 
Y legatee of his brother's will, the inheritor of his wealth, the happy 

husband of the woman, for whose love he had wellnigh paid the price of 
life itself, that tragic Christmas Eve at Wrecker’s Hall. 
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Nhorty Long's Christmas Gift. 


By THOMAS S. COLLIER. 


HE stage from Marysville toiled slowly up the washed and rolling 
road that led from Culver’s Ranch to Whistling Caiion. Shorty 
Long, the driver, enveloped in a suit of heavy rubber garments, 
sat far back in the boot, and the two favorite seats beside him 
were empty. 

The mud was deep, and the sharp chirrup, with which Shorty 
usually speeded his horses, was modulated into a lower and 
gentler note of encouragement. When alone, either in sun 

or storm, Shorty was accustomed to give vent to his feelings 

in song. He was a sailor on a man-of-war at the time of the 











y gold discovery, and under the influence of the fever, that, 
Vy, reaching to the ‘‘ends of the earth,” gathered the swart Mon- 
Yy golian and the fair-skinned Caucasian into the narrow bounds 
iy of a mining-cainp, had left his ship without waiting for the 
WH customary formality of a discharge. He brought to the new 
YY and strange life that met him in the camps that grew and 


disappeared among the foot-hills two characteristics that 
were sure to make him a marked man. His nature was buoy- 
ant, sunny and generous. His chums were never known 
to despair, and a fatality of good luck attended them; 
but, strangely enough, this had not yet come to Shorty. 
Mh With this joyous and hopeful disposition, Shorty com- 
= : . : bined a determination that was indomitable. He did not 
} = 3 > ; J know the meaning of defeat. 
{ = : Be Gp, . ‘It will come out right in the end.” he would say, as 
claim after claim showed the same paucity in the mat- 
ter of that precious, yellow dust which was the object 
of his searcl: 
__, And Shorty said this when fire swept through 
the camp, its red tongues lapping in a hot carnival 
about the little cabin in which he had gathered 
a small store of com‘orts, his work had 
enabled him to collect. For Shorty 
was a home-body, and delighit- 
ed in a cozy interior glowing 
with warmth and com- 
panionship, and so he had 
constructed his cabin with 





“Philip! oh, my love! Let me in, Philip!” 

No voice answered. She called again, and this time there 
was a sharp report inside the room, followed by a fall. 
Instantly the servants rushed to the spot—strong hands 
broke down the door, and Miss Saxe flew into the study, 
and lifting the head of Philip Arbuckle from the carpet 
sobbed over him wild, despairing words. : 

The early light of Christmas morning struggled in at the 
windows, and touched the’ pale, bitter face, on which a 
| look of utter remorse seemed frozen. 











$ ‘ a FLOOD, A BOAT 
SHORTY LONG'S CHRISTMAS GIFT.—1. ‘HOLD UP YOUR RIGHT HAND, AND REPEAT WHAT I SAY.” 2, “HE SAW, COMING DOWN WITH THE » 
GUIDED BY A SINGLE PERSON,” 
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more care than miners usually bestowed on 
these frail structures, and he gloried in possess- 
ing the one building in Sandy Gulch that con- 
tained a bedroom. 

The boys--all of the masculine fraternity 


were ‘‘boys” in the vocabulary of the gold | 


regions —chipped in and bought Shorty enough 
to build a new home, for they had found it 
very nice to drop into the snug apartment 
which did duty as parlor, kitchen and dining- 
room in Shorty’s cabin ; but the gift was firmly 
retused. 

““You see, boys,” said Shorty, as he stood 
looking at the heap of ashes that had once 
been his home ; ‘I have a peculiar notion that 
if | win to any luck, I must do it alone. You 
are very kind, and I’m not too good to be 
helped. but alone’s the way, | think, and for a 
time I'm going to keep clear of the Gulch. 
The fire has just caught me all aback, so to 
speak, and I’m like the fag-end of a rope.” 

When Shorty was deeply moved, he always 
took refuge in his sea phrases, and the boys 
saw that he was touched, and Ben Ward 
called out : 

“Shorty is right, boys. If he feels that he 
must strike paying dirt by himself, we have 
no right to stand in his way. It’s mighty hard 
to miss the coffee and the songs, but if he 
thinks it is best, it is best.” 

Ben was a leader in the thought of the 
camp, not because he was better equipped in 
the matter of education, but because he had a 
sort of rough magnetic force that the men 
there could recognize; so they agreed with 
his decision, though two or three declared 
that it was two bad to lose the coffee, for 
Shorty was the best maker of that fragrant 
beverage the camp possessed. 

So Shorty ceased to be an inhabitant of Sandy 
Gulch, and went on the stage-route running 
from Marysville to the er mining district. 
Somewhere he had picked up a good know- 
ledge of horses, and the heavy-swinging coach 
put him ‘‘in mind of a ship in an easy gale,” 
he said—‘‘ it just rolled enough to rock one to 
sleep.”’ 

He had carried his singing with him, and 
many a late traveler on the road his coach 
followed had heard the pine woods on the 
slopes echo with the cheering words, telling of 
the cherub aloft who keeps watch over poor 


Jack, had heard them repeat the woes of Tom | 


Jowline, and ring with the notes of Hull’s 
Victory. 

But Shorty was not singing now. His keen 
and practiced glance noted the dark clouds 
that lay, dense and dull, along the eastward 
rising peaks, and, opening the sliding- panel 
that allowed him to communicate with the 
passengers inside, he said : 

“We'll be at ’ender’s in an hour, and we'll 
stay there for the night.’” 

‘““Why ?” asked a restless young man, who 
sat in a corner. 

“Because the weather looks bad, and an 
hour’s rain would make the mud deeper than 
the horses could sail through.” 

‘‘Afraid to travel in the wet, I reckon,”’ 
said a heavily-bearded man, stretched along 
the middle seat. 

‘We'll stop all night at Bender's,” said 
Shorty, taking no notice of the last remark, 
and, closing the slide, he turned to face the 
road. 

The coach had just reached the crest of a 
hill, and beyond this, the road wound down- 
wards, and towards a steep mass of rocks, wall- 
ing in a wide, southward running level. A 
mist hung over these rocks, and a peculiar 
grayness pervaded the whole atmosphere. 
here was a clump of pines at the bend of the 
road, and ag the coach turned these, a hail 
came from among the trees. 

Shorty’s hand sought the butt of a pistol that 
was thrust in a pocket of the boot, and his 
whip cracked sharply. The horses started 
forward with a jump, and the coach swung 
heavily from side to side. 

In a few minutes, the stout vehicle would 
have been beyond the reach of pistol shots, 
but before this could be accomplished, a softer 
voice came cutting through the storm, the 
voice of a woman. 

‘‘For God's sake, do not leave us here !” it 
said, and, rising to his feet, Shorty’s grasp on 
the reins tightened, and the sudden check 
threw the horses back on their haunches, the 
coach thumping hard against the wheelers. 


The jar brought all of the passengers to | 
their feet, and the barrels of several pistols | 


showed ominously in the windows that were 
hurriedly opened. 

“ What is it?’’ called the restless young man. 
** Robbers f” 
“Maybe yes, and maybe no,’’ answered 


Shorty, and having given this equivocal an- | 


swer, he called out to the person who had 
hailed : 

“ Come out from the shadows so that we can 
see you. We don’t want any ambuscade trick 
played on us.” 

There was a movement in the deeper dark- 
ness among the pines, and then two figures ap- 
peared—one, that of a man, who leaned heavily 
on the arm of a woman. 

They moved forward slowly, the man evi- 
dently walking with difficulty. 

Shorty’s keen glance searched the wood 
shadows for other forms, and seeing none, he 
jumped to the ground, and hurried to the as- 
sistance of the woman. 

‘‘Howcame you here in this plight?’ he 
asked, as his strong arm gave its aid to the 
man’s tottering form. 

‘‘We were going to Lander's,” answered 
the woman, naming a place where quartz 
mining had just been commenced. ‘‘ Father was 
to superintend the work. We were on horse- 


back, and were met on the ridge here by two 
men, who took our horses and money.” 

‘‘Which way did they go?” 

“In that direction,” pointing southward 
along the ridge. 

‘<Did they harm you ?” 

‘No, but they shot at father, and the bullet 








} is in his leg. Jt is only a flesh wound, how- 
| ever.” 
| Shorty whistled. 

‘Did you see their faces 
reached the coach. 

“Yes, one was very fair and slight, with 
long golden hair. The other was black and 
heavy. 

‘‘] know,” said Shorty, sternly. 


*” he asked, as they 


looked in. ‘‘Make room for two more,” he 
said. ‘Move up on the middle seat.” 

The bearded man grumbled, but the passen- 
gers obeyed, and Shorty soon had his new 
friends snugly settled on the last seat. 

‘Did they take your luggage?” 
looking at the woman. 

“They cut open my satchel and parcel. and, 
after looking through their contents, threw 
them by the trees yonder.” 

Shorty closed the door, ran to the spot in- 
dicated, and soon returned with a rough 
bundle in his arms. He threw this into the 
boot, clambered in after it, and the crack 
of his whip quickly started his horses into a 
sharp trot. 

‘He is inamighty big hurry now,” growled 
the bearded passenger, but the words elicited 
no response. 

The coach had a smooth declivity to tra- 
verse, and it ran evenly, though the speed 
gave the heavy body aslightly swaying motion. 
Shorty handled his reins with skill, and in a 
little time, the rambling collection of huts 
known as Bender's Flat was reached, and the 
horses drew up, foaming and snorting, in front 
of the Grand Washington Hotel, the leading 

| establishment of its kind in the section. 

| It was only a low, one-story shanty, but 
there were bright fires enlivened with pine 
'cones in every room, and each had a neat 
array of furniture, though no two pieces were 
mates. 

Still, as the genial host, Ben Lincoln, said, 
this did not make any difference so long as 
sheets and towels were clean, and you slept 

| well. 

And sheets and towels were always clean in 
the Grand Washington, and its guests were 
sure of warmth and good food, and these two 
facts made its proprietor a noted man in the 
caiion. 

As he came out to meet the passengers by 

| coach, Shorty hailed him : 

‘‘There’s a man inside with a bullet in his 
leg.’ he said. ‘‘ His daughter is with him.’ 

| ‘Strangers ?”’ asked Lincoln, laconically. 
eS ay 

‘All right. i will look out for them, and 
have the doctor brought.” 

‘¢| hall stay here till to-morrow,” continued 
Shorty. 

‘‘The weather does look bad.” 

‘¢ Yes, and I have other business, now.” 

He flung the mail-bag to a man who came 
up, and then, as the hostler of the hotel took 
the reins of the forward team, ready to lead 
the coach away when the passengers and their 
baggage were landed, Shorty sent a peculiar 
shrill whistle echoing among the shadows of 
the cliff, and along the picturesque streets of 
lender's. 

Having done this, he carefully smoothed 
out the garments he had found among the 
pines, and placed them in the cut satchel and 
parcel that had originally held them. 

While he was doing this, men had been 
gathering from the different cabins, and soon 
there were quite a number cf them collected 
on the veranda that ran along the front of the 
Grand Washington. 

‘* What's the row now, Shorty ?” questioned 
one of them, as Shorty rose from his seat. 

“Black Bill and his chum are at we7k in 
this section again. They stole two horses 
from strangers who were going to Lander’s. 
One was a woman, and they put a bullet into 
the man’s leg, and left them all aback by the 
road. 1 picked them up at the pines, and 
brought them on.” 

The account was disjointed and ungrammati- 
cal, but it was forcibly uttered, and the men 

' who listened understood it thoroughly. 

‘‘Here are the parcels belonging to the 
women. They were cut open,” continued 
Shorty, showing the satchel and bundle. “To 


he said, 


steal, and from a woman, and then to leave | 


strangers by the road in such weather! It 
| should be stopped.’ 

‘“‘It must be stopped !” cried several voices. 

They were rough men—that motley crowd 
on the veranda—but they had a deep, though 
curious, reverence for women—a reverence 
that gave emphasis to the scorn that Shorty 
put in the words, ‘‘To steal, and from a 
woman !”’ 

‘What is to be done ?” said Tom Bruce, the 
leading spirit of the Bender’s Flat miners. 
| «They went south along the ridge,” said 
' Shorty, ‘‘and I guess the animals are pretty 
| well jaded, for the road is stiff with mud.” 
| “Then a posse had best mount and follow. 
| Who will go?” 
| ‘I will, for one,’’ said Shorty. 
| And1—and I!” responded numerous others. 
| Jt must be remembered that the work these 

men volunteered to do was not a mere ride 
after lawless men. The desperate character 
of the masses congregated at the mines is 
well known, and it was seldom that one who 
had broken the law surrendered without a 
struggle. The readiness with which the most 
| of that rough class used a pistol gave to the 
duty for which these men were banded to- 
| gether a spice of danger that brought death 
very near. They thought that two, or more, 
of them would be skot, but they had little or 
no fear of death. Lawless as they were in a 
certain way, they had a respect for life and 
property that made them willing to meet 
danger in its behalf. 

* We will not need more than ten men, and 
we should start at once. I will be ready in a 
few minutes,” said Shorty, springing from the 
coach with the parcel he had arranged in his 
! hand. 


Shorty opened the door of the coach and | 
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| Entering the hotel, he looked into the apart- 
ment designated as ‘‘the parlor,” but it was 
| empty. 

“Where is the woman who came by the 
coach: *’ he asked of the servant who an- 
| swered his call. 

| ** With her father in the big bedroom.” 

| Just say that if she can come, I would like 
| to speak with her.” 

The servant quickly disappeared, and a few 
| seconds later there was the rustle of a dress 
in the hallway, and a light step came rapidly 
toward the parlor. 

Shorty stood just inside the door, and as the 
woman came forward, removed bis hat. 

‘* Excuse my sending for you,” he said, look- 
ing into one of the most pleasant faces he had 
ever seen, ‘‘ but | wished to hand you these, 
and to ask what kind of valuables those men 
took from you?” 

“ We had a little money—nearly three hun- 
dred dollars—and watches. They also took 
my mother’s ring; it was a diamond, and I 
prized it highly.” 

‘* Would you be able to recognize the rob- 
bers if you saw them ?” 

**T should.” 

“Thank you. We expect to catch them. 
How is your father ?” 

“Comfortable. The wound is not danger- 
ous, but he is growing old, and the pain is 
harder for him than it would be for me.” 

‘*T will not keep you from him now, for 
here comes the doctor, but I will see you, 


men who took your horses.” 
“T shall be pleased to receive you at any 
time,” she answered, smiling, and Shorty’s 





though the woman before him was not beauti- 
| honesty in her clear, blue eyes, that made her 
very charming to this man, whose life had 
| been passed in rough and troubled ways. 
| He left her at the door, and passed into the 
| bar-room, where heordered a horse and a 
| warm drink. Then he threw off his heavy 
| rubber suit, and put ona shaggy monkey-jacket. 
| A pair of pistols were thrust into the inside 
| pockets of this, and a short-barreled rifle was 
| slung across his shoulder. Having swallowed 
his warm drink, Shorty sought the veranda, 
were he found a score or more of men waiting. 
| Several horses, saddled and ready for a mount, 
| stood near, and two or three men on horse- 
back were approaching. The animal destined 
| er use was brought, and Sam Bruce 
| Sa1d : 
| “We might as well mount. 
| start, the sooner wil) this matter be settled.” 

‘* All right,”’ replied Shorty and the rest of 
the men, and as the two leaders sprang into 
their saddles,-the remainder of the party 
followed their example ; and ranging bytwo's, 
they struck into a sharp gallop, going up the 
slope towards the pines. 


trail of the robbers sought. 
to find this, for the soft ground showed that 
two horses had recently gone south along the 
ridge, and the track was easy to follow. 


| ward, Bruce and Shorty at their head. The 
| clouds, which had grown darker, now began 


ing across the level. Now and then a flurry of 
rain would sweep past, but silently the men 
rode on, the keen cyes of their leaders watch- 
ing the trail. 

‘They have not speeded their animals,” said 
Shorty, as the tracks grew fresher. ‘‘ We 
will overtake them before they reach the 
Gulches.” 

“If we do not, we might as well turn back,”’ 
said Bruce. 

They were nearing a slope, and beyond this 
a wide level stretched away to the south and 
east ; westward, a steep ascent led to pine- 
clothed ridges, and beyond the level rose 
heavy crags, broken by the black shadow of 
sombre gulches. As they reached the crest of 
the decline, they saw, about one-third of the 


slow pace told of weary steeds. 

“There they are!” said Shorty. “Now for 
a race!’ and putting spurs to his horse—a 
powerful and wiry animal—he dashed for- 
| ward. 

Silently his companions followed, and 
though the rapid pace of the horses fell 
with a dull thud on the wet earth, the wind 
kept the noise from reaching the two men, 
who, not thinking of pursuit, gave no heed to 
the trail they had made. 

The pursuers had gained more than a mile 
before the slightest of the two started, turned 
hurriedly in his saddle, and, with a cry, put 
spurs to his horse. His companion followed 
his example, and now, seeing that their ap- 
proach had been discovered, Shorty and his 
party began to urge their animals forward 
with loud cries of encouragement. 

The only hope of the pursued lay in reach- 
ing the Gulches, but the distance before them 
was considerable, and their horses were far 
more jaded than were those of their oppo- 
nents. 
purpose with a bitter determination. 
knew that justice in the mining regions had 
but one punishment, death! and that pardon 
was an unknown thing. 

Suddenly the horse of the heavier man stum- 
bled and fell, throwing his rider clear— a fortu- 
nate thing, as otherwise the fall might have 
crushed him. With an oath, he sprang to his 
feet, and grasped the bridle. The horse stag- 
gered up, but stood, frightened and trembling, 
in his tracks. 

The man sprang into the saddle, and urged 
the horse forward ; but the exertion was use- 
less; the stunned animal would not move. 
His companion had missed him from his side, 
and now returned to his aid. 

“Go! go!” he shouted. “There is no use 
for more than one of us to die.” 

The only answer the other made was to 





with your permission, when 1 return with the | 


heart beat faster than it had for years, for, | 


| ful, there was a sweetness about her face, an | 


The sooner we | 


Reaching these, a halt was called, and the | 
A minute sufficed | 


Again the pursuing party went rapidly for- | 


to toss and break, and the wind came bluster- | 


way across the level, two horsemen, whose | 


Still the two men settled down totheir | 
They | 
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| fling himself from the saddle, and with hig 
pistol firmly grasped, watch from behind his 

| horse the swift approach of his foes. These 
had spread out in a half-circle, Bruce and 
Shorty at the ends of the advance, and they 
were rapidly nearing. 

| ‘*What shall we do—fire ?” asked the young 
man. 

‘‘We-might kill a couple of them, but it 
would only make it worse {for us. In the 
Gulches yonder this would count, but now— 
the fact is, we are caught, and all because of 
this cursed beast. I'm sorry I got you into 
this scrape.” 

‘*Never mind that. Is it surrender?’ 

‘*What else can we do?” 

“T willtell you. ! did not fire the shot this 
morning. You can take my horse and es- 
cape.” 

**Ha, ha!” laughed the other. ‘‘That would 
be a pretty story to tell—Black Bill deserted 
his partner. No, my boy. Let's give up, and 
luck may put a chance for escape in our way. 
Can you make out who heads these men *” 

“Shorty Long is one of the leaders.” 

‘*T thought so, and hia coach was due in the 
road to-day,’ and with these words, he thrust 
his pistols back into his pockets, and held up 
his hands. 

The pursuing party were closing in rapidly, 
and Shorty was already very near the men. 

i : What do you want with us” cried Llack 
sill.” 

| “Where did you get those horses 

‘Found them.” 

| “Yes, and I suppose you also found the 

money and watches that you have ?” 

** | suppose we did.” 

“It was a sorry find for you. You might 
have known better than to bother a woman.”’ 
| The men were gathered about their prison- 
| ers now, and the latter were told to hand over 

their pistols, knives, and what they had taken 
from the strangers. This done, they were se- 
curely bound and placed on the stolen horses, 
| and the party then started northward. 
| It was a Jong ride, and the storm was grow- 
| ing. The rain no longer came in flurries, but 
| beat them with a rapid and continuous down- 
| pour, and the wind surged against them with 
a fury that made them bend low in their 
saddles. 
| The darkness grew deeper, and they were 
| forced to let their horses pick the road. They 
| had taken the precaution to fasten both their 
| prisoners, and the horses on which they were 
mounted, to some of their own party, so that 
any movement would be known. 

Thus they plodded on, and at last the glim- 
mer of a light came shimmering through the 
gloom, guiding them down the slope to Lend- 
er’s. A half-hour later, they were standing by 
the bar in the Grand Washington, partaking of 

the hot whisky, whose flavor was a secret with 
Lincoln. 
| ‘One drink only, boys, and then for supper. 
After that we will have the trial,” said ’ruce. 

Justice was speedy in her workings through 
| the mining district, and delay was not allowed 
to dishearten a man. 

The prisoners had been given their share of 
the warm liquor, and mining hospitality also 
accorded them a place at the supper-table. This 
meal attended to, the prisoners, their captors, 
and the entire male population of Bender’s, 
adjourned to the parlor; for as there was to 
| be a woman witness, it had been decided that 

the trial should be held there instead of in the 
barroom, the usual place. 

Sam Bruce and Shorty were chosen judges, 
and the prisoners were seated before them. 
|The young woman was then sent for, and a 
| chair was placed beside those ot the judges for 
her use. 

When she came, and had been installed in 
the seat provided for her, Shorty, who, from 
his more extended acquaintance, had been 
chosen spokesman, asked if she recognized the 
prisoners in the men who had shot at and 
robbed her father and herself. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “they are the men.” 

“Then the case against them is clear.”’ 

“And what will be their punishment?” 

“There are three counts,’ said Shorty: 
“ horse-stealing, shooting, and robbery of valu- 
ables. kither of the three is enough for 
death.” 

“ What *” cried the woman, starting to her 


9” 


feet. “Death? Why, they have committed 
no murder *” 
| “No,notnow, perhaps ; but the score against 


| them is along one. 
| “And are you trying them for the old score, 
| or for what they did to-day ?” 
| For to-day.” 
“ Then you have no right to murder them, for 
it would be murder, as they do not merit 
| death.”’ 
| ‘What would you have us do ?” said Shorty. 
Phen. If you have no prison to punish them in, 
then, let them go.” 

‘*Would your father agree to this ?”’ 

“ My father will agree to anything that I 
say. 

Shorty turned to the men about him. 

“You hear what she says, boys. The quar- 
rel is hers, and { don t see but what we have 
had our ride for nothing.” 

There was a little grumbling, but the deci- 
sion that Shorty had voiced seemed to rule. 

‘Are they to go free?” asked the woman. 

‘*If you say so,” answered Shorty. 

“Then [say so. Stand up!’’ she cried, turn- 
ing to the prisoners. 

Black Bill and his companion obeyed her. 

“Hold up your right hands, and repeat what 
I say,” and with a clear, resonant voice, she 
continued, ‘‘ We do solemnly swear by all that 
earth holds sacred, that from this time out no 
crime shall be done by us. As we keep our 
word, may the Great Father reward us.”’ 

The men followed her in strangely moved 
tones, and the rough miners about her stood 
with bowed and uncovered heads, silent as 
death until her last words faded away. 

Then Shorty turned to the prisoners. 
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“You can go,” he said; “but remember, 
luck does not always strike like this.” 

‘*T shall remember,’ said Black Bill, and 
stepping quickly forward, he grasped the hand 
of the woman, and raised it to his lips. 
companion followed his action, and then they 
passed out through the pathway made for 
them, and went their way, no one knew 
whither, only they were not seen in Bender’s 
afterwards. 

This was in March, and when he returned to 
Marysville that trip, Shorty gave up his place, 
aud again sought the mines. 

‘My luck will come to me there,” he said, 
“if it comes at all.” 


His | 


He did not return to Sandy Gulch, but | 


roamed restlessly along the foot-hills about 
Lander’s and Whistling Cajion ; he was a fre- 
quent visitor at the cabin of the superintend- 
ent at Lander’s, for the clear voice of Margery 
Sands, the superintendent’s daughter, was very 
sweet to him. 

That he had her favor was very easy to be 
seen, for her eyes grew brighter, and her face 
beamed with pleasure when he came. Margery 
was too honest and fearless to hide a feeling of | 
which she was proud. 

And Shorty was a strong, forceful man, | 
quick in thought, ready in act, and with a | 
notable storeof common sense. 
intelligent than the general runof the men who 
sought the mines, and though his rough life at 
sea, and his rougher life among the foot-hills, 
had not been a very refining school, he had | 
still clung to some far-away memory of his 
youth, and no book or paper went from his | 
reach unread. 

He was not given to dissipation ; he used no 
rough language, except when deeply moved, | 


and he was helpful and generous —too much so, | cried the man, ‘for it will not be safe to try 
his friends said ; but Shorty averred he would | to land.” 


never be the loser by any such course. 

Ile was good-looking, too, though under the | 
average height, and compact and muscular. 
Altogether, he was one of those kind, yet de- 
termined characters, that win love and hold it. 

All through the year Shorty kept roaming 
among the gulches and caijions, prospecting, or, 
as he said, ‘* seeking his luck.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


He was more | 





| to the water, on the side of the knoll that the 





‘*It is bound to come,” he would say, but | 
Spring gave place to Summer, Summer faded | 


into Autumn, and Autumn had been succeeded 
by Winter, and still Shorty’s luck had not 
arrived. 

It was the day before Christmas, and Shorty 
was stopping at Pender’s Flat, waiting to run 
over to Lander’s in the morning. 

There was no sun. 

Up in the pines that frowned heavy and 
thick along the crags overhanging the caiion, 
the wind was surging, rending branches and 
trunks with a tierce display of its gigantic 
power. The cones came hurtling down among 
the cabins clustered at the foot of the rocks, 
and the torn boughs swirled along the wind. 


| 
5 





Far up, sweeping onward with the blast, an | 


eagle went winging southward, a dark fleck 
amid the sombre, leaden hue of the clouds. 
The rain had ceased. It had fallen in 


| Just as it came sweeping by he reached the 
| house, and saw Margery standing in the door. 

‘*Come !” he said, ‘‘come!” and she sprang 
towards him. 

Grasping her light form, he drew her up to 
the saddle, heading his horse through the water 
toward the westward rising hills. 

The foaming mass was rushing down the 
valley, and bearing with it the drift of the 
wreck it had made. Slowly, yet surely, the 
noble animal that Shorty rode made his way 
towards the hills, but the current was swift, 
and the load was heavy, and his rider saw 
that he would be exhausted before he could 
reach the solid ground. 

He patted him encouragingly, and then, as 
a knoll that rose in the level showed above the 
water, made for this. 

He can rest here, he thought, but just as he 
reached this, and placed Margery on the 
earth, springing after her with the bridle in 
his hand, a sudden rush sent the horse swiftly 
around, wrenched the bridle from his grasp, 
and the next moment he saw the horse, his 
only hope, making his way towards the west- 
ward hills. 

He could do nothing but seek the highest 
part of the knoll, which was still some dis- 
tance out of tle water, but he could see that 
the flood was rising. 

‘*Our only hope is to get a large piece of 
drift,” he said, ‘‘and try for the shore. It may 
catch on a spur and give us a chance.” 

He turned to watch the wreckage sweeping 
by, and saw, coming down with the fluod, a 
small boat, guided by a single person. ~ 

He shouted for aid, and the man waved his 
hand in reply. 

‘*Be ready to jump in with the woman,” 


‘* Ay! ay!” answered Shorty, and grasp- 
ing Margery in his arms, he moved close down 


He did so, and then they went slowly back 
along the course of the flood. 

‘‘Can we not be married soon—to-morrow, 
| in tact?” asked Shorty. ‘‘ Then you will be a 
} Christmas-gift, and it is a long time since I| re- 
| ceived one.” 

“If you wish it, I have no objection, as 
there are no friends to wait for,” she replied.” 

‘* I do wish it.” 


FAIR LITTLE JEALOUSY; 


, ; Or, 
Christmas at 


By ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD, 
AvuTHOR or *‘ Hats,”’ Erc., Erc, 
Shee HRISTMAS time natur- 

ek PYQ&p ally brings it back to 
RK =; me, Christmas being 
like an echo, my lord 
says, and repeating the 
voices of the past. But 
it was a fine night, the 
beginning of it came. 
‘*Go and see her 
yourself, Plunket,”’ 
says my lord, as 
I ’anded him his studs. 
‘*Seeing is believing. 
You know and / know 
you ‘are a judge of a 
fine women. And I 
shall not want you 
to-night —the House is 
likely to divide on the 
bill of supplies—which 
a means staying up all 
night. J say Regina Leona is the finest woman 
in London—of that type.” 








boat was nearing. 

In a moment it was alongside of the knoll, 
and he gave aspring. ‘The boat rocked with | 
his weight, but the man steadied it, as it | 
rushed on. | 

Shorty saw an oar, and grasped it, his | 
former life having made him an adept in its | 
use. As he gave his assistance to the man, he 
glanced up at lis face, and a strange feeling of 


| recognition came to him. 


Ile had seen the face, but where ? 

He noticed, too, that the man’s eyes often 
sought Margery’s face, but the glances were 
only for a second, the boat requiring all their 
care. 

For the flood was at its height now, and ran 
roaring along, and it took all of their com- 
bined strength and skill to make a safe way 
through the drift. 

They had run diagonally westward, and 
were now nearing a narrow part of the valley, 
where the rocks closed in, and the flood went 


| surging and whirling betwen them. 


| said the man. 


sheeted masses for two days, and had torn | 


huge pathways through the snow that lay 
white and chill on the higher peaks. 
And now word came that a new danger 


‘*Pe ready to jump ashore with the girl,” 
‘‘Jump as soon as we reach 
that bend. I will head the boat in.” 

Shorty looked towards the the point indi- 


' cated, and saw that if the man should do this, 


threatened the camp, though Bender’s was too | 


high to s“are in this. 

Torn from their rooting on the cliff, two 
great pines had been flung across the caijion at 
its narrowest part. Their branches had locked 
and formed a dam, and against this other drift 
had floated, building a structure, back of 
which the water grew in volume. The sand 
from the hills had been washed in among it, 
and formed a heavy bar, and the flood massed 
itself in the narrow way, and spread back- 
ward, at last reaching the {lats lying before the 
Black Gulch, as this narrow place was called. 

The matter of a rush was only to be a ques- 
tion of time, ruled by the strength of the dam. 


vent, for the flood, the valley would be de- 
vastated. 

The men talked the matter, over clustered 
about the bar of the (rand Washington. 
new-comer opened the door, and, as he did so, 
the noise of a loud crash came sounding through 
the air. 

The dam had given way. They could hear 
the roar of the water as it rushed down the 
cafion. 

“It will sweep Lander's like a broom.” said 
Ben Lincoln. “ ‘the people should be warned.”’ 

Shorty had been seated by the stove, smok- 
ing. He sprang to his feet, dashed the pipe 
from his mouth, and rushed tothe door. Sec- 
ing a Horse standing here, he flung himself 
into the saddle. 

Lander’s was on the bank of the creek, just 
over the spur of a hill, five miles below. It 


lay between a steep cliff and the stream, and | 


a flood would totally annihilate it. 
Shorty knew this, and with his body bent 


low. so that it would not hold wind and im- | 
He could | 


pede his horse, he sped forward. 
hear the sound of the water as it came on, 
and knew that it was near him, but he did 
not falter. 

On! on! and behind him he could hear the 
crash and rush, as the flood poured through 
the narrow way, and spread out on the flats 
below Bender’s. 

Soon he saw the cabins of Lander’s show 
from behind the hill. 

On! on! with the raging mass close at his 
heels, and-the first cabin at hand. 

With a loud shout he flew by it, making for 
the home of the superintendent. 

But the water was gaining, and the house 
he sought was still more than a mile away, 
standing at the further end of the place, en the 
opposite end of the flat. 

He could not reach it before the flood would 
come ; he knew this, but he wouldsave Margery 
Sands, or die with her. 

His horse was strong and fleet, and went 
forward with a swift, sure pace, but the roar 
of the water was now close behind him. 


he would have to go with the boat through 
the narrow pass, for, at the rate they were 
going, should he jump, the boat would be in 
the gorge as soon as hie landed, and if the man 


| guided her, his chance to escape was gone. 


‘And you?” he called. 
‘‘Never mind me.” 
‘‘T cannot,” said Shorty. 


‘Man, I tell you to take the girl and jump. | 


You love her, and life is bright. Quick I say !” 
There was command in his voice, and Shorty 
sprang up, grasped Margery in his arms, and 
stood ready. 
The boat rushed on. In another instant she 





reached the shore, and Shorty jumped, land- 


| ing a few inches above the water. 
Should the pines give way, and open an escape- | 


A | 


He turned to look at the boat. 

As he did so, she swung round. The man 
/in her stood looking at Margery, and then 
Shorty recognized him. 

‘*Dlack Bill!” he cried. 

As he spoke the words, the boat struck a 
tree-trunk that was rushing by, turned, 
whirled over, and the next instant he saw the 
| man go down the gorge clinging to his oar, the 
| boat far from him. 
| With a cry, he rushed to the cliff, but when 
he reached it there was nothing to be seen save 
the foaming mass of water. 

Margery was by his side. 

‘‘Can we do nothing ?” she asked. 

‘‘Nothing. You gave him his life, and he 
| has paid the debt.” 

She clung to him, trembling, and they 
slowly went back to the spot where they had 
reached the land. 

As they neared it, Shorty started. 

‘Was it fate, or did he put us here because 
| he knew of this *” he said. 

‘‘ What do you mean ”” she asked, 

He pointed to the bank where they had 
| stood when the*boat disappeared, and there, 
washed clear by the water, lay a mass of 
gleaming nuggets, the drift of a greater flood 
that had swept the valley ages before. 

‘‘It is my luck,” cried Shorty. ‘No, it is 
our luck. Will you share it with me, Mar- 
ery?” 

She turned her face to meet his look. 
‘I belong to you,” she said, ‘‘for I love 
you.” 

‘‘And your love is my greatest treasure, 
better far than all of this gold, * and he drew 
her to him, kissing the sweet lips that were so 
ready to reply. 

‘‘ We must go back now,” she said; ‘‘ father 
will be searching and sorrowing for me.” 

‘‘Where is he? My anxiety for you made 
me forget him.” 

‘‘He went to the upper mine this morning. 
The flood will call him back.” 

‘‘T will stake this claim, and go with you. 
The water is falling, and I had better cover 
the gold.” 


|8 








‘‘Thank you, my lord,” says I, wishing the 

dressing-room door ’ad not been on the jar, as | 
I saw a whift ot something like trailing moon- 
beams float past very slowly. 
‘«* A fine woman is the noblest work of Na- 
re,’ has the poet says, my lord, and I'll go” 
‘* But don’t let her cut Ranee out,” says my 
lord, who for a political young gentleman had 
the wickedest turn for joking—not that he 
joked much for the last two years. 

‘*My lord,” says, I with ’umble dignity, ‘I 
have my feelings if I ham honly your valet, 
| and that foreign person is an insult to my gray 

hairs, my lord.” 

‘‘] beg your pardon, old fellow,” says my 
lord, laughing. ‘‘ You and Ranee don’t waste 
| much love on each other—I fancy. 


tu 


Leona.” 

I stepped hout after ’im into the corridor, 
and sure enough, the silver whift was just 
under the statute of Harry Adne on the top 
hof the stairs, just commencing to float down. 
My lord sprang after her, his bright, blue 
heyes as sott as the country sky--a London 
sky is not the thing to liken a heye to, by no 
means. 

‘* Etarre!” he called, softly, ‘‘ wait, won’t 


9” 


1 had bought new glasses that very day 
gold mounted—and | knew Miss heard him, for 
her pretty bare shoulders and arms turned all 
pink like the camillys in her hair, but, bless 
you, she floated on from step to step in a way 
she had has hif a soft wind was carrying a 
silver blossom, and never pretended there was 
a sound in the ’ouse, and [ knew directly she 
’ad hover'eard about Regina Leona. 

‘‘Etarre, my love,” he calls again, a bit 
louder, and the blood ran all over his face 
and neck, for on she floated, deaf and dumb, 
in one of her tantrums--a bad one this time. 

My lord was as ’andsome and slim, dark- 
haired, fair-skinned, elegant young gentleman 
as hany in Hengland, but he grew black as 
thunder as he followed her slowly down- 
stairs, between the lights and statutes. 

‘The unreasonable little jealous wretch!” 
I ’eard him say between his teeth. ‘If I don’t 
break her in, she'll have me insane before we 
are a week married.” 

1 was curious to see the ‘‘fine-ally,” as the 
French say, and | made bold to peep round 
Harry Adne, which was a woman, most un- 
mistakabie, on haccount of possity of clothing 
though a man’s name, and look down 
|into the ’all. My lord was too much in 
love to mind her tantrums long, and he was 
beside her as she reached the drawing-room 
door, and he stooped to whisper in her ear. 
She was the smallest little creature, and 
he was rather tall. The ’all’ad three or four 
footmen hadmiring their pink silk calves in it, 
and it torced Miss to behave less like a little 
white tiger than usual on such occasions. So 
she took his arm, but she never opened her 
lips, and | pitied him most sincerely as I saw 
her eyes turn up to his bright, gay face. She 
was my lord the Earl of isterdale’s ward, a 
heiress from Bengal, and her mamma ’ad been 
a Indoo princess, and her pa a distant cousin 
hof the earl’s. She was heighteen, and en- 
gaged to my Lord Mountjoy, the eldest son, 
and her fortune, I ’eard, was so large, it ’ad to 
be carried on a drove of elephants, and she ’ad 
been with usa year. Lut hit was a real love 
match on both sides for all that, though lately 
my lord would carry on about Regina Leona, 
and she was ready to tear him limb from limb 
at times, which [I have heard is a way with 
furriners when their feelings are injured. 
She had nothing of her poor, dear, coffee- 
colored ma about her but her eyes. She was 
as white as snow on a moor, and ’ad piles an’ 
showers of ’air fit for a ghost, it was that pale, 
floating, shining gold, fine as mist when the 
wind blew it hout. Let Miss keep her violet- 
veined lids down and no snow-drop looked 
milder, but let her raise her eyes on the 
sudden, and there you were, your heart 
in your boots, or full of sentiment, haccording 
to the way she looked at you. Two great 
brown suns, long hat the corners, and the 
deep, gold lashes curling up from them like 








| 


Friarswood. | 





eae tee | liars promiscuously. ve m 
| sure and tell me what you think about Regina | T'h.ge eteaighs ani tert sateay. 


sunshine, when she was in good humor; two 
pools hof lightning when the reverse. 

They were two pools of fire as she looked 
up at my lord that night, and she puiled her 
dress—a horiental gauze all wove with silver 

away,as if he was a hadder. I saw no 
more, for the door shut behind them, and I 
was glad to get away. Harry Adne being a 
chilly statute to lean against, and likely to 
bring back my neuralgia. I just assoomed the 
perpendicular when rustle, rustle, my lady 
comes gliding from her room, dressed for 
dinner, and in a minnit I was struck all of a 
heap. She ’appened to be in white satin 
there was a state dinner party at our ’ouse-- 
and point lace falling from her diamond coronet, 
and she was as tall and showy as— yes, I’d got 
it at last—as ‘‘Niobe” on the other lobby. 
I ‘ad been wondering of late whose face my 
dear lady’s ’ad grown to look like this last two 
years, and it was that marble woman with her 
face turned up to the sky—leastwise the sky- 
light. Her beautiful, dark eyes turned on me 
as soft and sorrowful as stars with a mist 
creeping over them. 

‘‘How is your neuralgia, Plunket?” she 
asked, half-stopping. ‘I trust the last drop 
did you good.” 

‘*Thank you, my lady,” I said; “I am a 
deal better this evening, my lady.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” she says, and goes 
down-stairs looking pleased. My lady's 
diamonds were vallyable, but not so vallyable 
as the kind heart under them. 

Well, | had to look at her a moment. She 
was a grand sight always when she wore her 
diamonds ; they seemed like a light springing 
hout hof her gentle ’art and part hof ’er- 
self, not mere hornaments. And then who 


‘should come steaming along the corridor--a 


blue book in one hand — but the hearl, a little, 


| fussy gentleman, clever, they said, at politics, 
| a good master and a gentleman every inch of 
| him. 


He nodded to me as he passed, and | 
‘ad just got back to my lord’s dressing-room 
when the door hopened, and Ranee was slipping 
hout like a charcoal ghost in white, when I 
caught her by the shoulder. 

‘*Now, my wench,” says I, ‘‘what were you 
pussy-catting in there for? You have no busi- 
ness in Lord Mountjoy’s apartments.” 

‘“*We have,” she said, laughing. She was a 
tall, thin, reptily ’Indoo, with gold hoops in her 
ears, and round her skinny, hold arms. ‘‘ Me 
bring flower from missy to sahib. You see 
him on dressing-table.” 

‘‘T call no lady, even black and a furriner, 
’ard names,” I says, sternly; ‘‘nor mention 
Give me that paper, or 


There was one thing about Miss Etarre. If 
anything was against her nature, it was under- 
hand meanness. Ranee gave me the note with- 
out a word, but with a look like them un- 
pleasant snakes in the Zoological Gardens, and 
she stole away in her usual manner, sliding 
along by the wall like a shadder. 

As I mentioned before, my spectacles were 
new, and almost read the note, which was 
open, before | could prevent them. 


“Dear CHarvik (that was Lord Mountjoy)— 
Do steal away to me to-night. I am lonely, 
and not well. Come to supper after the per-_ 
formance. Your «always loving 

“ Reaina Leona.” 


Iam not given to feeling has hif constella- 
tions had become unfriendly, and were ’itting 
me hon the ’ed, or that the earth ’ad an incli- 


| nation to rise in billows, but both !| felt as I 
| read this note, gaspin’ in my Icrd’s hown heasy- 


chair. I recovered with the aid hof a toothful 
hof curacoa and a dash hof his perfume ; and 
having hid this terrible note where even Ka- 
nee would not find it, I put on my hat, sent for 
a cab, and went to see Regina Leona, the lion- 
queen, with whom my lord was going to take 
supper ‘‘after the performance.” 

* * * - 


e 7 


She was a fine woman, and when I saw her 
I did not wonder at the “ few-roary,” as the 
French say, she was creatin’ in London royal 
dooks, shifting up the sawdust at the circus, 
and sending her bookays and jewels ; which 
the flowers was always sent back, and the 
rings and bracelets presented to charitable in- 
stetootions. This was at first, but after itcame 
hont once or twice in the papers, ** The mana- 
gers of such a hospital beg to return thanks 
for solitaire diamond-ring trom the Dook or 
Markis or Earl of So-and-So, per Madame Re- 
gina Leona,” jewels fell hoff, and they con- 
tented themselves with crowding to see her 
perform her troop of lions. In spite of its 
being the height of the season, the ampytlea- 
tre was crowded with a fashionable haudi-: 
ence ; and when the great performing-cage was 
drawn in by two elephants, and Regina Leona 
herself comes walking into the ring, there was 
a feu de joie of bouquets that made the air like 
a broken-up rainbow for a minute. I had 
made bold to borrow a pair of my lord's 
lorgnettes, and | took a good look, steady and 
long, at the bold, brazen, beautiful woman 
who had written that note. 

There was plenty ot light on her, but for a 
moment I was that overcome there seemed 
three or four of her instead of one. She 
was most uncommonly tall, and all of a dazzle 
from the tip of her crown of diamonds to the 
soles of her feet ; but for all the dazzle I knew 
her, and what | ’ad honly guessed from the 
handwriting hof that note, | knew now for 
certain. 

There was a change, but not much. The 
great, bold, beautiful blue eyes, the skin like 
milk and roses; the short golden ‘air all curled 
over the ’aughty ’ed; the nose as straight as 
Harry Adne’s own ; the full, scarlet lips, with 
the dimples at the corners ; the soft oval hot 
the cheeks—I knew them all. [ut the eyes 
were bolder and fiercer, the shining forehead 
knitted into a frown, and she was as restless 
as if a unseen flame was toasting her with its 
sting all the time, and the devil seemed in her 





from first to last! 
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CHRISTMAS AT CARRADOC,— 


“He was IN THE ACT OF FIRING, WHEN A SLIGHT, PALE GIRL SPRANG OUT OF THE DARKNESS, AND LAID HER HAND ON THE GUN,” 
SEE PAGE 286, 
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pleasant heyes were dull beside the great 
blue, blazing suns flashing under that diamond 
crown. 

I could see her complexion was gone off, 
and the roses burning on them soft, satin 
cheeks came out hof the rouge-pot. She was 
not looking well, and take my heyes hoff her I 
could not until the cage was wheeled away, 
and she stood a moment bowing and laughing 
as they cheered her. 

I am not a ladies’ man, but as several gen- 
tlemen I knew by sight got up to rush round 
to the ring entrance to see her get into her 
brougham, I followed, and after a tew moments 
out she came, all in black, stepping like a 
queen, and a thick lace vail over her painted 
face. 

One hot the crowd was a little French dook, 
somewhere in the nineties, and a mischievous 


to her. He did, and 
she stopped dead 
short, towering up 
before the dook like 
a poplar-tree. 

“Jf you have the 
cheek to address me 
again,” she says, ina 
passion, ‘‘T’ll knock 
you into a cocked 
hat, you wizened 
little atomy.” 

“Your country wo- 
man has a fine com. 
mand of English ide- 
om, dook,” says the 
officer, and all the 
crowd laughed, and 
{ ventured to say, 
‘* Brava |” tolerably 
loud, right in my 
lady's ear. [ was sor- 
ry in amoment. The 
poor, brazen crea- 
ture looked round 
like a hunted animal 
straight into my face, 
and threw up her 
tands with a cry, 
half - fierce, _half- 
trightened, then with 
one spring was in the 
brougham. and itroll- 
ing away in the gas- 
light, but I saw her 
face at the window 
looking back at me, 
white and scared 
and wild. Regina 
Leona knew me as 
well as I knew her. 
” * 2 e 

**No,” says missy, 
softer than ever her 
soft little voice spoke 
before, but my flesh 
crawled as I ’eard 
her. “ You need not 
speak. I loved you 
this morning, and I 
could kill you now. 
You know I come 
from the land which 
develops tigers, Lord 
Mountjoy.” 

I tried to wiggle 
from behind the 
bird's-nest palm, be- 
ing one that dislikes 
heaves-dropping. I 
had followed my lord 
down-stairs with his 
gloves, and had slip- 
ped through the con- 
servatory, where she 
comes flashing in and 
him behind her, 
flushed and ’and- 
some, and in.a tow- 
ering rage, and cut 
hoff my retreat; so [ 
staid quiet, not wish- 
ing to ’urt the'r feel- 
ings by so much a3 a 
cough. She stood un- 
der a great Italian 
plant like a green 
fountain with ferns 
up to her waist, and 
a red lamp shining 
straight down on her, 
and whether she was 
a spirit or flesh no 
one could tell. 

She hai pearls 
dripping from her 
hair and neck, and 
white plum +s on her 
dainty ’ed, and her 
court train, of daz- 
zling white satin. ran 
like shining water 
from her shining lit- 
tle shoulders over the marble floor. She wag 
going to court next day, and ’ad been trying 
on her dress when she ran down-stairs in her 
crowning tantrum. 

My lord was red and on fire with temper. 
She was frozen with downright madness. and 
whiter than any driftel snow, and her eyes! 
they filled ’alf her mite of a face with their 
black. mad dazzle Poor little missy ! 

“ Etarre,’ says my lord, fiercely, “ how dare 
you insult me by accusations of such a nature, 
of which you hive not a shadow of proot? By 
heavens! much as I love you, [ will not bear 
this.”’ 

“Oh, I have proof—my good Ranee took 
care ot that,’ she says, wild withrage. “See, 
she found this note, from the grand lady, the 
circus woman, Regina Leona. Take it, my 
lord ; I have much pleasure in restoring your 
treasure to you, and with it—this.” 

** Very well,” he says, going like snow as he 


| is best we should part while there is time. 
am only human, and this jealousy in a wife | 


| 


officer he ’ad with him egged him on to speak dressed in court dress. 
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Them lions were as tame as poodles at the , spoke, seeing the note in her hand, and the en- 
mere stamp hot her gilded foot, and their un- | 


gagement-ring rolling like a flame on the floor, 
but speaking as ’aughtily as a king all the 
same, ‘‘as you please, Etarre. I dare say it 


would drive me insane in a week. Good- 
evening, Etarre. I dare say we will laugh 
over the very memory of our engagement 
against Christmas. Allow me—this cactus has 
caught your lace. 
ward and guest, I trust you will regard me as 
a friend, not as an enemy.” 

‘*Poor, poor little missy! she gave him one 
long look; her little snowy lips parted, her 
breast so still that the pearls on it never 
moved. At last the delicate shade of the os- 
trich plumes trembled on her shoulder and 
arm, and she held out the note to him. 

“ Will—will you explain it?” she says, look- 
ing all of a sudden like a frightened little child 
My lord’s ’andsome 


1} 


Of course, as my father’s | 





to believe that he was only vexed, as he ’ad 


often been before, and looking her soul out 
to him through her great wide eyes; but he 
turned his back, picked up the ring, and 
walking straight into the empty drawing-room, 
flung it hout into the street through the hopen 
window like a pebble instead of a diamond. 
Missy lified her little pearls hof hands to her 
head, but she did not speak. She went slowly 
out into the ’all by another door, and I glode 
quietly hover to it, and glanced casually 
through the ’inges. 

It was lonely enough, it being the servants’ 
dinner-hour, and missy looked like the smallest 
of ghosts as she trailed her train across it; 
she climbed up the stairs, slower at every 
step, and at last fairly sat down midway, and 
leaned her lovely little head against the ban- 
isters, her white satin and lace flowing down 
the stairs like a waterfall, and slowly, slowly, 
the snowy lids began to fall over those won- 
derful heyes. 


A CHRISTMAS DAY IN FLORIDA. 


lips were set like iron. and his beautiful. 
laughing eyes were black with pain and pride. 

“No,” he says, crisp and short ; “ there is no 
necessity. Our engagement is at an end by 
your own deed. May I trouble you for the 
note your estimable Ayah purloined? I hada 


dream only just ended, in which I dreamed 


that Etarre was too noble to descend to the | 


petty baseness of reading stolen notes.” 

I blushed for my lord. Upon my word, I 
blushed behind the palm. 1] never thought it 
of him—me that had known him since he ’ad 
been two days in hour family—a pink, wrinkly 
objeck--and the misses showing ’im to me ina 
mass of flanning an’ lace in his erib. Poor 
little missy! that reproach fairly broke her 
art. 

She loved my lord the way that is natural to 
furrin lands which develops tigers, as she had 
said. and flowers like flames, and birds like 
rainbows ; and she stood for a moment trying 


| 





It was a dangerous spot to faint, and I sup- 
pose my lord, who had come into the “all, 
thought so, too, for he fairly tore up to her, 


and was just throwing his harms round her | the ’ouse was singing with merriment. 
when Ranee’s white robes and bangles and | Leona was still on the Continent, the 
black face seemed to spin themselves out hof | said, and they never tell no lies. 

Her heyes spit | another surprise from my lady this Christmas. 


the air on the step above her. 





z 





vail, a step above her; my lord; as white as 
marble, his large blue eyes on fire, a couple of 
steps below her. 


1 declare my ’art stood still as I looked at 


them three with so much fire in them, and the 
statootes round them meant to represent fire, 
showing the difference between hart and 
nature. 


Missy looked like a little shining soul, 


being tempted as she stood for a moment, and 
then, why she just flung her arms round my 
lord’s neck, and laid her little, co'!d face against 
his and says: 


‘* You don't love Regina Leona. Swear you 


don’t, and 111 never think again of that note, 
and I|’ll never be jealous again.” 


‘‘My darling little torment, I'll swear I love 


one lady-love, one queen, one promised wife, 
and that her name is Etarre. Will that satisfy 
my little white plague ?” 


Well, the next minute he was carrying her 


up the rest hof the staire, court-train and all— 





| 
| 
| 


he was a fine, young 
gentleman -— as if she 
was a.doll, and both 
their faces were like 
June roses, and their 
four young heyes 
like stars. And Ra- 
nee she stood a mo- 
ment and laughed, 
and says she to her- 
self as I glode up 
behind her : 

“The sahib’s day 
now, missy. Ranee’s 
next.” And then she 
slipped up after them 
to dress her young 
lady for dinner. 

I’ad picked up the 
note and glanced my 
heye over it—least- 
wise my spectacles. 

‘*My DEAR CHARLIE: 
If you can spend this 
evening with me with- 
out exciting “ little jea- 
lonsy ”’ do. Theold love 
is the best love, asTam 
finding out every day, 
when it is too late, 
though sometimes I du 
venture to hope against 
hope. I am off next 
week—an engagement 
in Vienna, 

** Yours ever, 
** REGINA LEONA.” 


“Well,” I thought 
to myself, ‘‘missy’s 
love must be a good- 
ish bit stronger than 
her jealousy for to 
Jet this pass without 
an explanation, but 
l’m afraid it will 
work in her heart, 
with Ranee to help 


ib on.” 
* * = . 
“Tet us spend 


Christmas at ‘Friars- 
wood,’” saysmy lady, 
and of course the earl 
said, ‘‘As you please, 
my love.” He had 
never refused her a 
thing in his life, but 
one. ‘lhey were a 
most loving couple. 
To Friarswood we 
went, for the first 
time in three years. 
My lord and missy 
were to be married 
after New Year's, 
and the ’ouse was 
full of company. A 
fine old place, with a 
chapel or friary in 
ruins in one room, 
cellars bursting with 
wine, black woods 
like a sea about it, 
and an’ighly respect- 
able amount of hivy. 
Missy was the gen- 
tlest, gayest, loveli- 
est of little ladies, 
and the countess was 
getting her ’andsome 
color back of late, 
and beginning to look 
a little like herself. 
and less like Niobe 
on the lobby in the 
town ’ouse. My lord 
was wild with spi- 
rits, and the honly 
pusson not congenial 
to the festive season 
were the earl and 
Ranee. Ranee, like 
thein snakes at the 
Zoological. sat wrap- 
ped in blankets, her 
teeth chattering and her heyes glaring most of 
the time, and the earl had the blues, and eatin 
his study indulging hof them, while the rest of 
Regina 


Werad 


fire at my lord, for she hated all Englizhmen With the rest of the party came Miss--the 


like poison. 
“She no love sahib more. 
Regina Leona—leave missy to Ranee,’ she 


Missy’s eyes were open agair 4, this. 
“Etarre,” he says, in a fire passion, quite 


Honorable Miss Paula l'ampier, a cold. proud- 


Sahib love | faced, graceful riddle hot a young lady, and 


, certainly as Mrs. Frusset, the ’ousekceper, re- 
says, and this puts my lord on his mettle. | marked to me, “the last young lady she hever 
| expected to see at Friarswood.” 


Well, Christmas Eve came, with skating on 


ready to wring Ranee’s neck, “shall it be | the ponds, and a noo moon like a sword, and 


Charlie or Ranee? Choose retween us. I be- 
lieve,” looking as white an! ‘ealous as missy 


| 


after dinner there was dancing in the grand 
’all, which was a sight to be seen, with its 


herself, ‘you love her better t.an you do me, | open oak roof, its oak floor shining like wine, 


the mischief-making serpent !” 
Missy lifted herself to her feet between them, 


the dark, fierce, lean "Indoo, in her snowy ! glass, smoldering on it. 


its great carved oak benches, and stone hearth, 
with a yule log. like a pillar of burning red 
They were ’eaps hot 
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’olly chains, wreaths, boughs hof it every- 
where, and Missy was the Christmas queen, 


with ‘olly berries, and a crown of ‘olly on her 
little head, and her eyes were just twin suns. 

My lady looked nncommon ‘andsome, every 
one said, in crimson velvet and black lace, but 
pale and nervous and restless, and Miss Paula 
Dampier swept about with her chin in the air, 
as proud as a queen. |! was ‘ighly interested in 
the scene from an hupper lobby, and it was 
habout nine when I suddenly see that Ranee 
spin herself hout hof the air as usual, close to 
Missy, who was standing resting all by herself 
in a corner. So smiling and blushing and 
lovely, it warmed my ’art to look at her. and 
the next moment they stole away together, 
but not before | saw Missy’s face change, as 
one may say, from life to death. 

I’ad my hown suspicions hof Ranee, and I 
was not long behind them. If Mrs. Ranee could 
pussy-cat about, why so could I, and I crept 
after her and Missy, as they stole along the 
chapel terrace like a shadder. The moon was 
down, the great woods like jet carvings against 
the frosty Christmas stars, but the ‘ouse threw 
its pink, friendly lights out across the terrace and 
lawns, from the south wing and main building. 
The north wing was as dark as mountains of 
hivy could make it for it was never occupied, 
mainly consisting hof the ruinated chapel, rats, 
damp, ghosts, etc., etc. 

We were all proud of the north wing. It 


was built in the reign hof one hof the Hed- | 


wards, and hold parties with notebooks, arkol- 
ogists —which | suppose their name comes from 
their despising hof heverything younger than 
Noah’s hark—used to come hundreds hof 
miles to see it, and hartists to sketch it; and 
it was aired as regular as my lady’s boudoir, 
to keep it from crumbling too rapid. 

On Christmas Eve a great fire was halways 
built on a big hearth in it, and when | crept 
around the corner hof the wing, a little blush 
crept from its great chancel window, which 
was now honly a grand, gaping arch, with ivy 
knitted and knotted over it, partly closing it, 
but leaving a large aperture likea great hoval 
picture-frame. 

Missy had a diamond or two about her. and 
l'anee’s white vail and golden bangles glowed 
as they stepped into the soft blush from the 
dying fire. lanee seemed to be halmost drag- 
ging poor little missy along, and I heard the 
child moaning sottly as she went, Ranee whis- 
pering and hissing in her ear, more resembling 
a scaly reptile than a furrin woman. 

They come to a stop close to the chanccl 


window, which was about five feet from the | 


ground, and missy ‘ad time for just one look | 
whensRanee’s black ’and was over her mouth. 
l'oth were so occupied with what they ‘ad 
come to see that 1 glode up behind them in my 
slippers without disturbing them, and saw ir, 
too. Right framed in the hivy, sharp against 
the pink of the fire, as’ andsome as any picture, 
my lord sat inside on the crumbly, carved 
window-ledge, his eyes flashing, his cheeks 
flushed, and a white rose missy had pinned in 
his buttonhole shining as restless and starry, 
and as like missy herself as could be in the 
pretty light. 

Well, he made a fine picture, if it ‘ad 
stopped there, but it didn't, by no means. 
Some one was standing beside him, leaning 
against the ledge, and my ’art, though it was 
no surprise to .ne, gave a thump hunder my 
weskit. 

Yes, there she was, the lignt streaming in a 
faint glow across that ’aughty, bold. beautiful 
face. that short golden hair, them proud, sky- 
colored, flashing heyes —lRegina leona herself, 


as bold as brass, and as large as life. Honly him. ‘‘Won’t she come and see Regina Leona sea, the red fire glowing through it like aruby 


the ’ed was to be seen, and that -well, my 
lord ’ad ‘his arm round her neck, and her ’ed 
was on his shoulder, and she was smiling and 
listening to something he was saying most pas- 
sionate and earnest. Ile was a wonderful 
young gentleman, heven in | arliament. for 
being passionate and earnest, was my lord. 





“ You will steal missy’s sahib! Ranee will! I nearly forgot to say that Ranee ended her | in the stately young fellow to whom she had 
see that!” she screamed, a regular Colney days under a pile of blankets in a lunatic | been ascribing all the manly virtues of a dia- 
and ’ad a ’olly green velvet dress, trimmed | Natch Lunatic Asylum screech it was, and asylum, to which she was sent that Christmas | mond in the rough. 


| before Regina Leona had time to lift her 
golden head from my lord's shoulder or my 
lord to turn his, there was a flash downward 
like a bit of lightning. One frightful cry from 
Revina Leona, and she went crashing on the 
floor inside like a piece of wood. 

‘Ow I got hin through that window is one 
hof them things ‘id in mysteriousness ; but in 
I got, just as a tall white figure shone like a 
ghost in the hopposite doorway—a ‘aughty 
young ghost in white silk and lace, and red 
‘olly- berries hon her bosom. and a white cloak, 
all shining with gold, over her proud ’ed — the 
Honorable Paula Dampier. She stood for one 
second gazing in. The chapel was pink with 
the firelight—low, scowling harches, tombs, 
broken altars, pillars and all; and then, witha 
cry as wild as ever flowed from a proud, shin- 
ing marble breast, she was on her knees beside 
Regina Leona, the golden ’ed plucked up 
wildly to her bosum, her white lace and silk 

urple with her—or his—blood, for Regina 
Come was a tall, slim young gentleman in a 
fur overcoat and a dead faint! 


| “Some one has killed him— my love, my one | 


love, my darling!” cries Miss Dampier, kissing 
| his beautiful white face at every word. ‘‘ Lord 
Mountjoy, what is it? Oh, stop this blood! 
Regy, Regy, look at me! Say you are not 
dead— my love, my life, my idol!” 

Her idol hopened his heyes, and looked in 
her proud face a moment, and then fainted 
] off again quite comfortably, with his ‘ed on 
her shining shoulder, and a curious, wicked 
look habout the corners hoff his lips. He 
knew ’ow to manage Miss I’aula best, did Mr. 
Reginald. My lord saw the look, and it re- 
lieved his mind considerably. 

“Regy isn’t dead, Paula,” he said, affec- 
tionately. ‘“‘He has been hurt, that is all. 
Nothing serious, I trust. Plunket, go and tell 
the earl, and let him tell her Jadyship. Send 
a groom for the doctor. Jr, wait. Doctor 
Leland is one of the guests. Send him here at 
once.”’ 

Well. in fixe minutes Mr. Regy was in his 
brother’s room on the bed. the earl holding his 
hand, the countess sobbing with joy on her 
knees beside him, Lord Mountjoy laughing to 
himself in great amusement, which I knew 
had to do with ‘’aughty Miss Dampier. 

It was a mere flesh-wound in the sl oulder, 
deep, but clean, and not dangerous, and before 
ten minutes every one in the ‘ouse knew the 
news. 

The Honorable Reginald Lionel Grant—- 
Grant was our family name—who had run 
away with and married a circus-girl three 
years before—him honly twenty, and engaged 
to the proudest, ’aughtiest girl in England— 


had come back, and the earl had forgiven him. | 


all the eaaier that the circus-girl was dead 
these two years. 

I’ad been in Lord Mountjoy’s confidence 
since the night he sent me to look at Regina 
leona, and later we ‘ad told the countess, and 
planned to get Mr. egy down at Christmas, in 
the ’ope the earl would forgive him. 

Some way Ranee had sniffed hout a mys- 
tery, and had seen my lord steal away to the 
chapel, where Mr. Regy was waiting by ap- 
pointment. (f course, she took missy to see 
for herself, and we hall see the result. Odd to 
say, it was Mr. Regy. 

He was not a bad young gentleman—much 
the contrary—though wiliful and ’igh-tem- 
pered, that first reminded us of poor missy. 

‘‘ Where is Fair Little Jealousy, Charlie *” he 
asked, smiling, when the doctor ’ad done with 


in her new réle 2” 

We found her lying in a heap behind the 
buttress, too frightened to move, and my lord 
carried her in his arms, and popped her 
straight into my lady's arms as slie sat beside 
the bed. She was dumb with fright and cold 
and terror; but at last they made her under- 


Day, after she stabbed Regina Leona. 
* . * * . 

1 forgot to say, my lord’s remarks to Regina 

Leona in the chancel-window were about Mies 

Dampier. He knew she still loved Mr. Regy, 


which the latter naturally felt was hopen to | 


doubt. 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
| 
| HE quiet day in Winter beauty closes, 
And sunset clouds are tinged with crimson dye, 
As if the blushes of our faded roses 


Came back to tint this sombre Christmas sky. 
| 


A lonely crow floats o’er the upland ranges, 
A sparrow carols from the chestnut tree ; 
| The voice that changes not amid our changes 


Sounds faintly from the melancholy sea. 


| We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly, 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hill-side, 
And in the stillness, growing deep and holy, 
Our Christmas guests come in this eventide. 


They enter softly; some with baby faces, 
Whose sweet blue eyes have scarcely looked on 
life ; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places ; 
They won the peace, and never knew the strife, 


| And some with steadfast glances meet us gravely, 

Their hands point backward to the paths they 

{ trod ; 

| Dear ones, we know how leng ye struggled bravely, 
And died upon the battle-fleld of God ! 


| And some are here whose patient souls were riven 
By our hard words, and looks of cold disdain ; 
Ah, loving hearts, to speak of wrong forgiven, 
Ye come to visit our dark world again ! 


But One there is, more kind than any other, 
Whose presence fills the silent house with light; 

The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder Brother, 
Comes to His birthday feast with us to-night. 


| ‘Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger 
Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope and 
rest ; 
O best Beloved, come not as a strauger, 
But tarry, Lord, our Friend and Christmas guest. 








CHRISTMAS AT CARRADOC, 


By GRACE MORTIMER. 


CHAPTER I. 





HAR! roar away! I 
guess you'll do the} 
job!” exclaimed a very 
rough-voiced man, as 
he stirred up a great 
glowing bonfire to 
fiercer intensity with 
a long pole. ‘‘ Say, 
boys, ain't us "bout the 
color o’ Lookout light 
now, hey ?” 

‘*Y ou bet,” assented 
a hoarse comrade, and 
so, in various forms, 
said one and all of the 


| 


| “I will not be driven away,” said she, im- 
| petuously. “Answer my question, you, Mr, 
| Danby, since Silas Crewe dares not.” 
“ What d’ye calc late we re a-doin’?” drawled 
| the man with the pole, who was Danby. 
| _ “1 think you are luring a strange ship on to 
Carradoc Bar,” replied the girl, with fearless 
scorn. 
A fierce muttering broke out among tl e men. 
Dark and threatening were the glances they 
| cast at their rash accuser. 
| Silas Crewe edged in between tke young 
| lady and his mates. His handsome face was 
| fierce and defiant, but not for her.” 
| ‘An’ what ef we're on’y signaling to our 
own folks in the fog?’ retorted Danby, with a 
grin. 
She looked at Silas. He would not meet her 


| eyes. 


“You are deceiving me,” said she. ‘Do 
you think I’ve never heard ot wreckers ?”’ 

The shot struck home: every countenance 
changed, every eye kindled with sinister mean- 
ing: fierce whispers were passed from mouth 
to mouth. 

At this moment the ship fired again. 

Danby signed to Silas, but before he could 
move Miss Galembert snatched the gun from 
him; the next instant it was crashing down 
the cliff. 

A howl rose, furious, threatening ; a dozen 
vengeful hands were stretched towards her. 
She stood at bay, her hood fallen back, her 
beautiful face pale as death, and her wild, dark 
eyes flashing. All the fiery heroism of her 
hot-hearted ancestors was tingling in her 
blood; self and selfish fears were absolutely 
forgotten ; she felt as if she could have anni- 
hilated these wicked men whom she had sur- 
prised at their fiendish work. 

“You cowards!” cried she, with vehem- 
ent scorn. “ You are wreckers, then! You 
dare not deny it! And this is the reason for 
your hatred of strangers— you fearcd them! 
Oh, how little I suspected your guilty 
secret !” 

An eager sign from S.las checked the burn- 
ing tide of her reproaches. Danby and an- 
other man, as evil-looking as himself, were 
whispering apart from the rest, and their fur- 
tive glances at Miss Galembert showed that 
she was the subject of their confidences. 

‘*Go while you're safe, Miss Galembert,’ 
entreated Silas. “Dont ye goad ‘em on to 
worse.” 

A word or two spoken by the two men 
reached her ear; a death-thrill gnawed at her 
heart. They were discussing t\e prudence of 
getting rid of the spy who had stolen their 
dangerous secret. 

The minute-gun fired again. 

Then a vision of the betrayed ship flashed 
before ker. She saw honest mariners gazing 
hopetully at this red glow; she saw uncon- 
scious children asleep in the cabins, and anx- 
ious women watching by them, hoping for the 
best, and the brave ship drawing nearer and 
nearer the fatal bar, lured by the death-trap 
at her side. 

The revulsion of feeling swayed her to he- 








group which surround- 
ed the fire. | 

Jt was built in anar- | 
row cleft of a cliff) 
which faced te sea; 
a rocky platform ran 
out afew jeet in iront, affording secure foot- 
room; the beach lay a hundred feet below. 

It was night ; a dense mist vailed earth and 





| star; from the unseen ocean came the muffled 
boom of a minute-gun. 

‘*Derned, ef she ain’t most on to the bar!” 

cried the man with the pole, and every fierce, | 


roic purpose: she feared for her life, but she 
set that fear aside. 

‘*T will not leave this place until I have done 
what I can to save that ship,” said she, in 
clear, resolute tones. 

They all stared at her in stupefied silence 
while she removed her ulster and hung it 
across the niche in which they had built the 
fire to hide it from all eyes but those for 
whose destruction it was made. 

Small though the screen was, it effectually 
concealed the fire from those in front. She 
hoped that if she could conceal it for a few 
minutes only, the ship would comprehend the 


listening face flashed into cruel triumph. | nature of the red star which it had mistaken 


‘*Quick, now, you Silas! Speak up!” 
Silas Crewe, the finest young man in Carra- 


‘‘Love you? I'm ready to swear to it if stand the story, and she began to shine and doc, raised his gun to his shoulder. He was 


vy like!’ I heard him say. ‘‘ Do you think 
‘d have sent for you to tell you lies? Come, 
ou said yourself, ‘The old love is the best 
| he Come, | swear there is nothing to 
stand between us and perfect happiness. I 
won't be denied —you shall come, and at once. 
I can bear delay no longer.” 

Regina Leona laughed, as white as missy 
herself, crouching by Ranee, half hidden in 


blush with joy,as she listened. She only said 
one reproachtul word to Lord Mountjoy : 
* You might have told me long ago, Charlie 
indeed you might.” 
‘*So I hoften remarked to my lord, miss,’’ I 
made bold tosay. “It was none of my doings.” 
“Thank you, Plunket,” says missy, smiling 
atme. “And now, Regina Leona, I will go; 
but | will kiss you first, for it is near Christ- 


in the act of firing when out of the darkness a 
slight, pale girl sprang into the circle of light, 
laying hands on the gun with an imploring 
cry. 

* You, too, Silas! she said, with passionate 


reproach ; ‘and [ thought so highly of you! | 


Men, what do you mean to do?” 
Ske turned her dark, dilated eyes full upon 


them, meeting a battery of sinister glances, re- | 


the ivy of the nearest buttress ; and my lurd | mas morning and your little sister would be plete with rage and fear. 


flashing curls. 
“Come,’’ he continued, “ you’re not afraid, 


I hope, Regina. Leona, Queen ot the Lions. | A n 
| ‘ad been too ‘igh and lofty to explain that note 


there is nothing to dread. I have felt my way | to her. or about Regina Leona being his drawled the man with the pole—a stooped and | 


Fear and you used to be nothing of kin, and 


laughed, too, and pulled one of the short, | the first to wish you a happy Christmas. 


So she kissed him gravely, him laughing, 
with the tears in his heyes, and went away, 
my lord after her, looking rather sheepish. He 


What business had this stranger— come from 


'a world beyond their ken or care— meddling | 


in tle private concerns of the men of Car- 
radoc ? 
“ Air this here any of your funeral, miss ‘”’ 


inch by inch, and | know our ground. See | younger brother; and though she ‘ad forgiven grizzled rough, with snaky eyes and a leer. 


here. You go round to the library-window, 
and hide in the buttress beside it until I come 
to you. ©r must I sit here in the cold, and 
take more oaths to satisty you ?” 


him. it ’<d rankled deep in her ‘art all along, 

| under all the ’appiness. 
*Owever, they made it up: fur as the mid- 
| night chimes were ringing “ Hark the Herald 


* Guess us don't meddle none with you, though 
we ain't partial ter spies ‘n interlopers as a 
rule, nuther, ’ 

Miss Galembert was a young artist, who had 


How fond he was of Regina Leona, and she | Angels Sing” from the village belfry. 1 see chosen wild and remote Carradoc to passa few 
of him! I couldn't blame poor little missy’s | them standing on the white terrace. listening weeks of the Winter at, that she might study 


eyes for blazing in the hivy like two burning 
coals. 

Regina Leona took my lord's slim hand, and 
kissed it as it hung down on her shoulder, and 
‘er ‘aughty biue heyes were sparkling with 


and smiling, a little apart from the guests who 
| ’ad come out to hear the sweet music. 
| We/’ad another wedding in the family the 
| followinz Christmas. Miss Dampier, when she 
come to herself enough to freeze properly, 


the Winter sea. ‘he and her old servant, 
Sarepta, lived in a cottage by themselves, 
| avoided and suspected by all but Silas Crewe. 
‘*Miss, don't ye meddle 1 ere,” he said, as he 
removed her hands from his gun, not roughly, 


tears as she looked up into his, which were | naturally mounted the ‘ighest ’orse she ’ad in | but with resolute strength, and retained them 


eager and bright and triumphant. 


| her stables. Look at Reginald Grant, who had 


in his: she felt his hands tremble, and she saw 


“Ill wait for you, Charlie; but’’—with a jilted her for a circus-girl? Oh, no, thank | his face blanch as he spoke to her. 


laugh —“I trust, Fair Little Jealousy will not 


| you! But missy, or Lady Mountjoy, took the | 


‘Surely | must meddle if you are doing 


for Lookout Light, and would pass on without 
coming any closer to the fatal bar. 

When the wreckers understood her purpose 
they burst into a vulley of curses and threats. 

‘* Toss her over the rocks!’ hissed Danby to 
his neighbor, too craven to do it himself. 

‘*Tear down the blamed rag, or the game's 
up !” growled another voice. 

But no cae dared to molest her. There was 
something awe-inspiring in that frail, deter- 
mined girl, as she stood in front of Ler screen, 
half obscured by its shadow. with the wintry 
wind swirling her long dress round her mo- 
tionless figure and her white, wild face fixed 
| steadfastly upon them. 
| And it her own weakness and heroism had 
| not been her defense, would Silas Crewe have 
| permitted a hair of her head to be harmed ” 

Ly those set teeth and gleaming, watchful 
eyes, no! 

The minute gun fired once, twice, three 
times. There was neither sound nor sight by 
way of answering sign:l. 

Then at last the spell was broken. Danby 
shouted out a bitter curse on all meddlers, 
and strode away. After a minute’s hesitation 
the others followed. one by one. A tall, loose- 
jointed fellow said to Silas in passing : 

‘Guess I kin hev Raldy now. She'll like 
| this here fust-rate, I ‘spect.’ 

Miss Galembert and Silas Crewe were left 
alone. 

She sank on the ground, and gave way toa 
violent burst of tears. 

All danger past, she sickened with horror. 








pop out on me, and bring about a dénowement | affair in’and, and during the Summer invei- | what I fear,” said Miss Galembert, firmly. | She was convulsed with grief. Her gir'hood 
before every one. I'll wait until you can join | gled the Honorable Paula into her yacht for a | ‘‘ But tell me yourselves what vou are about? | asserted itselt in wild and exhausting agita- 
| cruise along with Mr. Reginald, and the result | Why are you signaling a distressed ship with 
| was connubial. Miss Dampier could not deny | fire and guns and horns *” 


e. 
Would she? Ah, poor Regina Leona! You 


’ad reckoned without Kanee. Again | ’ad to having called Mr. Regy her “ idol and only 


think of the Zoological Gardens, but this time 


She looked searchingly at Silas, and the 


love” before witnesses; and missy—I beg | others left it to him to reply. 


of the tigers rearing theirselves against the pardon, Lady Mountjoy—’ad that note in | 
bars uf the cages in that intellectooal resort. | which Regina Leona said as’ow “ The old love 
Before I was aware she moved, that “‘Indoo | is the best love.” And. really. Mrs. Russet | 
was clinging to the window ledge, and missy | and me agrees that Lord and Lady Mountjoy | 


“For God’s sake. go home an’ forgit what 
don’t concarn ye, miss,” said he. crushing her 
soft fingers unconsciously. ‘‘ Come. I'll take 
ye home. This ain t no place fur the wimmen,” 


with one hand — her left—and her feet, and her | don’t make a more devoted pair of married | and he tried to lead her away. 
right ‘ad plucked something hout hof her | lovers than the Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Regi- 
| nald Lionel Grant. 


bosom. 


But ste resisted, releasing herself with a 
proud gesture. She was deeply disappointed 


tion. 

She was sorrowful, terrified, ashamed; she 
had suddenly jostled crime, and been rudely 
treated by coarse men ; but worse than all was 
the discovery that Silas Crewe was one of the 
wreckers of Carradoc. 

Silas, covered with humiliation, watched 
her afar. As the fire burned down and the 
minute-guns sounded turther and further 
away, and Miss Galembert's grief calmed 
' down, he stole towards her, a step at a time. 
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‘* Miss,” said he, earnestly, “ we ain't worth | 


it. We're a bad lot, root an’ branch, an so 
were our fathers afore us. Pest git away 
while no harm's done. We're a desperate 
crowd when we're riled. You'll go, miss ’” 


She rose, her face pale and tired and gentle | 


in the dying firelight. 

‘*How can I go away and be happy among 
good people, knowing what you are doing 
here ’” said she, mournfully. ‘‘ There, I’m 
done with you. Silas Crewe. You are a wicked 
man!’ and she turned from him, weeping. 

He took down her cloak and gently dropped 
it round her. 

“Don't be afeered to wear it now. The 
vessel’s round the pint safe enough,”’ said he, 
when she anxiously refused it. 

He scattered the dying brands, leaving no- 
thing but a few smoldering embers in the 
niche; then he followed her at a distance tiil 
she was in her home. . 


CHAPTER II. 


TT was Christmas morning at Carradoc. The 

sun shone brilliantly over the snowclad 
land, and sowed diamonds over the heaving 
sea ; the cliff was sheathed with ice—a nota- 
ble “ mountain of light” worn by Nature in 
honor of the day. 

The night had been tempestuous, but a 
heavy mist had flattened the waters and lulled 
the wind, and morning broke in calm and 
shining beauty. 

The women of Carradoc were busily em- 
ployed in preparations for the festivities of 
the evening. Some were cooking wondertiul 
piles of the coarse dainties they deemed due 
the merry season, for of the sacred character 
of Christmas the people of Carradoc knew 
little, and cared less. 

The young women were putting the finish- 
ing touches to the decoration of the fish-shed, 
which was invariably transformed into a ball- 
room on Christmas nizht; they had scoured 
and whitened it, and were now covering the 
walls with branches of evergreen. 

All the able men had gone out fishing the 
previous morning, and had not yet returned. 
There was some little wonder and anxiety ex- 
pressed among the women at their delay, for 
fresh fish brought high prices at Christmas in 
Morpeth, the adjacent town, and the boats 
were expected to fetch a fresh supply of 
ardent spirits to rouse the joyousness of the 
revelers. 

jt was one of the unwritten laws of Carradoc 
that the whole of the Christmas week should 
be spent in idleness, reveling, and drunken- 
ness—the very women were expected to 
‘‘taste” the cup as they passed it to their 
men. 

‘‘Say, she’s a-comin’ here, sure’s you’re 


born!” exclaimed a strapping maid, happening | 


to glance out of the window, over which she 
was deftly nailing a wreath. 

‘‘Who’s a-comin’:’”’ asked her neighbor, a 
tall, handsome g'rl with neatly plaited flaxen 
hair and bold, blue cyes. This was Raldy 
leslie. the belle of Carradoc. 

“ Her 2” was Sal Trane’s significant reply. 

Raldy Leslie turned away with a whispered 
malediction. 

Miss Galembert entered the shed, walking 
feebly, and shivering in the Winter air despite 
her turs and the sunshine. She was blanched 
and emaciated as one who has just risen 
from a spending sickness ; she looked very 
frail a:d lonely as she paused on the thresh- 
old, looking wist-ully at those strong, scowling 
workers. 

For she had passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death since that night when she 


saved the men ot Carradoc from committing a | 


crime, and earned t!eir hate thereby. Agita- 
tion and exposure had invited disease. She 
had been veryill, and in her trouble nota soul 
had shown her kindness; on the contrary, 
everytiing that evil hearts could devise was 
done to terrify and afflict the strangers out of 
the place. Some one even went so far as to 
write on the cottage wall the taunting title, 
‘Government Spy.” 

But Azay bore all calmly and courageously, 
and this fair Christmas morning she had come 
forth, restored to healt for the first time since 
that night. to offer peace and good-will to 
these ill-wishers whom she yearned to benefit. 

There was a smile on her pale face as she 


stood there, but it met no answering smile. | 


Every face stiffened, every eye froze and kept 
furtive watch on the hated stranger. The 
cheerful buzz of talk ceased; there was an 
uncomfortable silence. 

‘‘] wish you all a merry Christmas and 
Heaven's blessing on the coming year!” said 
Miss Galembert, distinctly. 

No one made reply ; all turned to their work 
with prodigious energy. 

Miss Galembert flushed nervously ; the tears 
came to her eyes, but she repressed her emo- 
tion, and passed through the women till she 
came to Raldy Leslie, who, on her knees be- 
fore a window, was binding spruce-pine tas- 
sels on a barrel-hoop by way of chandelier. 
Miss Galembert watched the quick, lithe hands 
for a few moments, then said, in a low and 
earnest voice : 

“ Raldy. | would like to speak to you. 
you come with me? 


Will 


Christmas Day you ever knew.’ 


Raldy lifted her flaxen-bound head and | 


stared, her blue eyes darkening, her rich 
cheek flaming 

“IT want nothing todo with you. Kestleave 
sleepin’ dogs lie.” said she. between her teeth, 
and a titter went round the room. 

Miss Galembert involuntarily crested her 
head at the insult, but instantly repressed the 
feeling, and said. mildly : 

‘*] have heard from Silas Crewe ; he sends 
you a message.” 

Raldy started to her feet, her eyes flashing 
with furious jealousy. 

*You’ve heerd from him, hev ye?’ de- 


I have something to tell | 
you which will make this the happiest, the best | 
? 





manded she, bitterly. “ An’ there’s nothin’ but 
a message to me? The curse of a broken heart 
upon you! He was mine till you come an’ 
| stole him from me!” 

“1? Ch, God forbid!’ exclaimed Azay, 
| utterly dismayed by the unexpected accusa- 
' tion. 
| ‘You did?” cried Raldy, fiercely. “ Yit, 
what did you keer ‘bout him? He was mine. 
| We was to hev been married to day——”’ she 

stopped, half choked, her bosom heaving, her 
lips ashen—“ but you come, an’ then he seed 
how coarse an’ common -Raldy Leslie was 

long side of you—you witch! Don’t ye tech 
me!” she added, violently. as Miss Galembert 
laid her hand imploringly on. her arm. Then 
she seemed to lose all command of her long-pent 
| passions, and grasping that gentle hand in a 
grip of steel, she hurried her outside of the 
shed and along the beach till they were alone. 
Here she released the young lady, and towered 
io her, grief, hatred and revenge in her 
| face. 

‘*Now, miss, out with it. What has my 
| sweetheart to say to me that he couldn't say to 
| myself?’ demanded she, in quivering tones. 
Miss Galembert, trembling with weakness, 
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| marred the heartfelt sympathy she gave them | proclaimed liberty to the captive, and the 


| was as if a snowdrop had been transtormed 


| yet rejoiced at even this opportunity of speak- | 


| ing confidentially to the passionate creature, 


took out a letter which she had just received | 


from Silas. He had not been seen in Carradoc 


| since the night when Miss Galembert had sur- | 
| prised the wreckers at their evil work. With- | 


| out offering an explanation to any one, he- had 


| 


now ; they wondered at her blindness, and 
were ashamed. 
*. * * * . * 

When Azay went to her cottage that Christ- 
mas evening, fainting with weariness, yet 
comforted in spirit, she found a visitor await- 
ing her in the quaint, artistic chamber. 

Wonderfully eloquent was the blush on her 
cheek and the sparkle of the dark eyes when 
she recognized him in the ruddy firelight. It 


into a royal rose. 

‘‘T have come to claim my sweet wife. Am 
I welcome?” said St. John Arundel, with 
solemn fervor. 

‘*T am not quite worthy of happiness yet,” 
answered she, humbly. 

“You have won renown, my Azay. 
name is reverenced in the world of art.” 
She tenderly touched his proud lips in 
silence, | 

“I have changed my ambition, dear love,” | 
she said. “I don’t want fame now ; | want to | 
help the helpless.” | 

The young patrician heard this with kin- 
diing joy. 

‘Surely I have chosen well!” he cried, 
clasping her to his heart. ‘1 have dreamed 
of a life devoted to those that need a friend, 
and my beautiful love will share it.” 

Then she told him the story of Carradoc’s | 
calamity. | 

‘‘We shall do all that zeal can do for Carra- 


Your 


| strode away, gun in hand, next morning, and | 40¢,” said Mr. Arundel ; “and then you shall 


| this letter to Miss Galembert was the first inti- 
mation of his whereabouts. 
Without one word of reproach, Azay put the 
open sheet in Raldy’s hand, and watched her 
| face while she read it. Wonderful were the 
| changes which passed over that eloquent face! 
She began with looks of burning jealousy and 
bitter pain ; these merged into amazement, 
this into dawning pity, peace and joy ; and at 





the end Raldy burst into delicious tears, and | 


gazed at Azay with passionate admiration and 
gratitude. 

“So all the time you was our best friend!” 
cried she. 


man !”’ She wept with mingled remorse and 
‘joy. “I hain’t desarved no kindness from 


| you, miss,” said she, humbly. ‘I’ve hated ye, 
an’ done my best to drive ye from the place. 
I thought Silas had thrown me over. That 
night when Tim Trane come home with father 
he talked an’ talked ‘bout you an’ Silas till I 


“An’ ’stead of takin’ him from | 
me, you was leadin’ him to be an honest | 


|most went mad. The men they was riled | 


‘cause ye seed ’em at some 0° their dark work. 
Well, I wanted to rouse ’em up to drive ye off 
| altogether. It was me that put the ticket on 
to your wall, an’ I spoke agin ye. Oh, miss, I 
| don’t deserve ye to forgive me !” 
Put Azay Galembert did forgive her from 
| the heart, and with shining eyes and tenderest 
| words she told her how she had longed to see 
this day, when Silas Crewe and his betrothed 
wife would resolve to lead nobler lives than 
the wreckersa of Carradoc. 

As she conversed with Raldy she discovered 
that the women and children were kept in 
utter ignorance of the real crimes perpetrated 

| by their men. The worst that Raldy suspected 

was a little smuggling. She supposed that 
Miss Galembert had detected Silas and his 
comrades landing contraband goods under the 
clift, as, indeed, they had often enough done. 
Silas's letter was a simple. manly acknowledg- 
ment tu Miss Galembert of the good influence 
she had exercised over him. He promised to 
lead an honest life in future, and to do his best 
to induce his neighbors to do thesame. It had 
been a hard struggle for him to decide on this 
step, for he knew too well the obdurate na- 
tures he would have to deal with; but the 
memory of Miss Galembert’s courage in the 
face of danger shamed him out of his vacilla- 
tion. 

‘And now that I know my mind,” wrote 
Silas, in conclusion, ‘‘I’m coming home on 
Christmas. Will you please to tell Raldy Les- 
lie all this, because we were to be married on 

_ Christmas, only I couldn’t let her marry a bad 
| man till he was sure he could repent.” 

This was a sweet beginning of that Carra- 
doc Christmas, but a fearful ending was at 
hand. 


the shore arm-inarm, their young hearts 
overflowing with sympathy, the body of aman 


was cast at their feet by the advancing tide— | 


it was Danby, the wickedest man in Carradoc. 

He was the first to come of the whole fleet 
of fishermen who went out the previous morn- 
ing, but not the last. Before evening fell most 
ot the women of Carradoc knew themselves 
widowed. 

When the hour struck for the ball to com- 
mence, the ballroom was occupied by the 
dead, laid side by side on the snowy floor 
under the wreathing evergreens. 

A singular and appalling incident 
brought these men to their deaths. 


had 


Their | 


own boys, wishing to light a grand bonfire on | 


| Christmas Eve, had built it in that same cleft 

of the cliff, where it roared and glowed 

through half the night, and when the boats ap- 

proached the shore, driven by the wind, the 
| mist fell suddenly, and they saw the red star, 
as they supposed, of Lookout Light, and swept 
boldly forward, as many a gocd ship had done 
| before them, and were swamped on the bar. 
It seemed like a judgment on the wreckers 
| of Carradoc that their own children should 
have lured them, as they had lured others, 
into the death-trap! 

But Silas Crewe was safe ; he came home to 
Raldy as he promised ; and these two, hiding 
their sacred happiness in their awe-struck 
hearts, turned, hand-in-hand, to aid and ccn- 
sole the wretched souls who had lost all they 
had to love. 

The hated stranger, too, seemed to have 
found her place among them at last. From 
house to house she went, quiet, loving, help- 
ful. No memory of their coldness to her 





—— | that we are now a people. 
Even while Miss Galembert and Raldy paced | 





marry me.” 


‘‘ This is a blessed Christmas to me!” softly 
breathed Azay Galembert. | 
* * * 7 a Eo 


Carradoc was destitute ; almost all the work- 
ing-men had perished. It was the depth of 
Winter, when work was scarcest. The evil 
reputation of the people chilled their neigh- 
bors’ charity ; famine stared them in the face. 

Miss Galembert asked the women to meet 
her in the shed on a certain day. Her lover 
came from Morpeth (where he was lingering 
to ve near her). Silas Crewe and Raldy Leslie 
waited on her with loving service. 

She told them that she had reflected on 
their case, and thought she could see a way 
out of their distress. She proposed to teach 
one or two out of each family the art of lace- 
making ; she herself was an adept, and would 
remain with them until they had acquired the 
art. 

Mr. Arundel then rose, and promised to fur- 


nish them the materials for the first six 
months, also to obtain a market for their 
work, 


Those who were present say that the lock 
in those women’s faces when they understood 
all that was offered was inexpressibly touch- 
ing. 
They had suspected, hated and reviled the 
very one who now held out her generous hand 
to save them from starvation. 

After an indescribable pause of agitation a 
general cry burst out. They flocked round 
their beautiful young deliverer, wringing her | 
hands, kissing her garmenis. weeping out their 
shame, remorse and gratitude, holding up their 
babes that they might sce her! 

‘Surely this is sweeter than fame,” mur- 
mured Azay to her lover, when the women 
had dispersed ; and she laid away her easel, 
and spent the long Winter guiding clumsy 
fingers to achieve the fairy handicraft, and 
teaching the people how to be brave and true, 
until they loved her loyally, and blessed the | 
day that brought them Azay Galembert. 


What we Owe to Christmas. | 
BY MRS. L. 8S. HOUGHTON. | 


HE birthday of Christendom is of all festi- 
vals the most fitting for us to celebrate, 
who owe our very existence as a nation to 
Christianity. Whatever may be the views of 
individuals as to the person and mission of the 
Man whose birth the day commemorates, all 
are agreed that to His work and teaching the 
ideas of humanity, of liberty, of truth and 
duty and self-sacrifice, in their grand com- 
pleteness, may distinctly he traced — those | 
ideas to which we Americans directly owe it 
Not accident, not | 
greed, not lust of conquest, not love of power, 
not one of all the motives which in the former 
history of the world have led to the upbuild- 
ing ot new nations, was the moving impulse 
in the planting ot a colony on that bleak shore 
where, with all due regard to the importance 
of other settlements, it is still fair to say the 
living germ of our national life unfolded itself 
to the light. Not one of these, but just those 
grand ideas of brotherhood and liberty and 
duty which we can trace back to the life 
which began at ethlehem, on Christmas Day. 
Back to that life, but not further. All the 
brilliant culture and high civilization of the | 
ante-Christian world had been inadequate to 
the discovery of the great truth of univer- | 
sal brotherhood. To the Greek and Roman | 
the whole outside world were barbarians ; to 
the Eastern nations they were almost less than | 
human- mere instruments of power, or ava- | 
rice, or luxury ; to the Jew they were Gentiles, | 
‘‘the peoples,” the canaille, while his own na- 
tion alone was /he people. But from the midst 
of this narrowest and most sublimely bigoted 
race the world has known, 1n the time of its 
deepest humiliation and therefore of its closest 
conservatism, arose a Man to whom the love of ! 
abstract humanity was an enthusiasm, self- 
sacrifice an exquisite delight, doing good —per- 
sonal, physical good—to others, His meat and | 


drink ; a Man to whose broad vision truth and | 
In the | 


liberty were interchangeable terms. 
eighteen centuries which have passed since 
then, the aberrations of that grand idea have 
been many and great, indeed; men calling 
themselves the disciples ot Him who spent His 
life in doing good to the bodies of men, have 
yet despised their own bodies and tortured 
those of others ; in the very name of Him who 





| mankind 


| institution as our life-saving service? 


breaking of every yoke, men have enslaved 
their fellow men ; the doctrines of Him whom 
thev still called the l'rince of Peace they have 
tought to spread by fire and sword; calling 
themselves the followers ot the Man of Sor- 
rows, they have led joyous and voluptuous 


| lives ; they have bound in chains and jetters 


that truth which He declared was to make 
them free ; and yet truth and humanity, and 
justice and liberty, and self-sacrifice, are still, 


‘and ever more and more, the powers which 


move the world. 

It is idle to assert that these ideas are but 
the natural evolution of the intelligence of 
that the | rophet of Nazareth was 
only one in a long line of exceptional thinkers, 
so long as each new discovery in the world of 
thought, however slowly and painfully made, 
finds itself distinctly mirrored in His teach- 
ings. It would be hard to say what phase of 
all our modern thought cannot be—nay, has 
not been—traced back, in its germ at least, to 
His words; which one of all our efforts for 
the amelioration of society, for the temporal 
salvation of mankind, we do not owe to the 
light of Christianity upon the world. Where 


; among the most advanced of non-Christian 


nations do we find such societies, for instance, 
as those of prevention of cruelty to animals 


| and to children, or even the ideas which would 


make them comprehensible? Where do we 
find efforts made for the reformation of 
criminals—for the restoration of the fallen? 
Where so noble and utterly self-sacrificing an 
Where 
the devotion, in short, of all the highest and 
most acute thought to the practical welfare of 
men, but among those nations to whom the 
‘‘enthusiasm of humanity ” was a legacy from 


| One who, the first of all mankind, gave Him- 


self, living and dying, for the good of men? 
Let our celebration of Christmastide, there- 


_ fore, be glad and hearty, generous and full of 


bounty to the suffering, ‘‘a day of gladness 
and of feasting, and of sending portions one to 
another, and gifts to the poor,” as becomes a 
people who live in the light of nearly nineteen 
Christian centuries. 


Christmas in the Seventeenth 
Century, 
rr these Nineteenth Century days, Christmas 
is the one festival of all the year which 
speaks most eloquently of peace and rest. 
The wide world over, its observance is 
marked by joy and songs of triumph. There 


| have been days when the festival was not thus 


distinguished, when its observance excited 
animosities and tumults. Thus in England, 
during the troublous times of the Stuarts, 
Christmas seems to have come in for its share 
of varying fortune. The manner of its ob- 
servance was deemed of political importance, 
and we find successive rulers issuing decrees 
and proclamations concerning it. The flocking 
of the nobility to London at Christmas-time was 
the occasion of a proclamation by James I., 
which is thus noticed in a letter bearing date 
December 21st, 1622: 

**Diverse lords and personages of quality have 
made me:ns to be dispensed withall for going into 
the country this Christmas, according to the pro- 
clamation, but it will not be granted, so that they 
pack away on all sides for fear of the worst.’”’ 

James’s successor, Charles I., insisted by 
proclamation that: 


‘Every nobleman, gentleman, bishop, rector,-or 
curate, unless he be in the service of the Court or 


| Council, shall, in forty days, depart from the cities 


of London and Westminster, and resort to their sev- 
eral counti:s where they usually reside, and there 
keep their habitations and hospitality.” 


Under the Commonwealth, too. things did not 
much improve. In the diary and correspond- 
ence of John Evelyn, under date the 25th De- 
cember, 1652, the learned diarist writes : 


‘Christmas Day, nosermon anywhere, no church 
being permitted to be open, so observed it at home,”’ 


It would seem, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Puritan leaders to strike 
out Christmas Day from the Christian calen- 
dar, they succeeded but badly, for we find the 
following debate taking place on the 25th De- 
cember, 1656, in Cromwell’s Parliament : 

**Colonel Matthews—‘ The House is thin—much, I 
believe, occasioned by observation of this day. I 
have a short Bill to prevent the superstition for the 
future; I desire it to be read.’ Mr. Robinson—‘I 
could get no rest all night for the preparation of 
this foolish day’ssolemnity; this renders us, in the 
eyes of the people, to be profane. We ure, I doubt, 
returning to Popery.’ Major-general Packer, with 
others, thought the Bill ‘ well-timed ’—* You see how 
the people keep up these superstitions to your face, 
stricter in many places than they do the Lord’s day. 
One may pass from the Tower to Westminster, and 
not a shop open nor a creaturestirring.’ ’—Barton’s 
Diary. 

The Patrician, of December 27th, 1644, says : 

*« Even the poor minced pies ana the plum por- 
ridge came under the interdict of the Puritans at 
this season of the year, though they allowed that 
they might be lawfully and piously eaten in any 
month except December.”’ 

Needham, in his ‘‘ History of the Rebellion,” 
says: 

‘*All plums the prophet’s sons deny, 

And spice broths are too hot, 

Treason’s in a December pye. 
And death within the pot; 

Christmas, farewell! thy days I fear, 
And merry days are done. 

So they may keep feast all the year, 
Our Saviour shall bave noue,”’ 


At the restoration of Charles IT. things took 
a different turn; many of the good old Christ- 
mas customs were revived, including the ‘‘ jolly 
wassail bowl.” The gentry retired from Lon- 
don to their respective country seats and kept 
open house, entertaining their tenants and 
tradesfolks after the manner of the olden times. 

The custom of giving Christmas presents and 
New Year's gifts revived under Charles II., 
the king naturally not discouraging a custom 
whereby he was so great a gainer. Pepys says 
the whole fortune of some courtiers, in some 
cases, comprised these gifts. 
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Alt round the earth the Christmas 
chimes are ringing: 
As once the heralds over Bethlehem’s 
plain 
Filled the blue midnight with their choral 
singing, 
These iron tongues take up the strain, 
And Christ is born again ! 
In the blessed manger lies 
The Holy Babe, whose loving eyes 
The eyes of Blessed Mary meet, 
With a tenderness most wise, 








“As A CHILD.” 


In human arms, with human eyes, 
Asking, seeking love and rest 
On the tender mother’s breast! 








Infinite and strange and sweet, 
And old as God’s eternities | 


In palace chambers, and in darksome places 
Where dumb Despair sits haggard and 
i forlorn, 
| His chfldren, listening, lift their weary 
faces: 
The old, old story, “ Christ is born !” 
Floats from the airy spires, 
And from the sounding choirs 
Of old cathedrals rolls its joy along: 
| “He cometh to His own” once more, 
Even as He came before— | 
As a little child, who lies j 





| Not in the manger where He lay of old, 


Under the purple darkness, and the glow 
Of the great Syrian stars, like lamps of 
gold—- 
Not where the tides of music ebb and 
flow 
Through the great Minster’s aisles 
fretted stone— 


of 








‘* MARRED, BRUISED AND STAINED, HIS PRECIOUS IMAGE LIES!” 


Not there, beside the Blessed Maid 
The Blessed One is laid! 
To-day He cometh to His own! 
VJeak and small, a child of sin; 
Lost in the city’s roaring din, 
He treads with tiny naked feet | 
The foulness of the stony street 
And no one takes Him in! 


— 


In reeking alleys, up the broken stairway, 
In rotting cellars and in garrets dim, 
In the sad places of the earth—for- 
gotten, 
Unheeded—O ye Wise Men, seek for 
Him! 
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No star shall lead you on— 
Only the track of little bleeding feet, 
In alley and in street— 

The voice of some lost little one, 
Groping and crying—¢ese shall go 
Before, that ye may know! 


In little faces pinched with cold and 
hunger, 
Look, lest ye miss Him! 
eyes, 
And on the mouths unfed by mother-kisses, 


In the wistful 





Marred, bruised and_ stained, His 

precious image lies! 

And when ye find Him in the mid- 
night wild, 

Even in the likeness of an outcast 
child, 

O Wise Men, own your King! 

Before ¢hzs cradle bring 

Your gold to raise and bless, 

Your myrrh of tenderness ! 

For “as you do it unto ¢hese,” saith 
He, 

“Ye do-it unto Me!” 


G. A. Davis. 





